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Tuov sweet, recurrent heart-break of the spring ! 

Let me alone. Do thou some kinder thing. 
Come on some other morrow. 

Ye birds that sing upon the wing 
Oh! do not wake my Sorrow! 

Pity of Beauty, to my prayer incline ! 

Spare me till I shall find some anodyne 
That pain from peace may borrow ; 

Till life refine her druggéd wine— 
Oh, hush, Ob, hash my Sorrow! 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


SALUTATION! 


ASonnet ora Riddle? Both, in scoth. 
And some there be who well can comprehend. 











BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


{A PotisH Patriot, Blavaski, died in Paris, about 
the year 1800, at the ripe age of ninety-seven 
He had been aman of wealth and influence in his 
own country, and, during the earlier years of his ca- 
reer, was temptcd by enormous bribes to betray his 
party. These offers having been rejected,the Russian 
agents subsequently persecuted him in every possible 
way, Through consummate tact and discretion,he es- 
caped their machinations. Almost upon his death- 
ped, he addressed to his foes a poem (in French) of 
which the following is a paraphrase. ] 

"Tis meet that I salute you ere I go, 

Ye treacherous slaves of tempting circumstance ; 
Pimps of those Passions whose malign advance 
Would smite chivairic Honor blow on blow 
Beneath the belt, to lay his Brightness low. 

Yea, I salute you with one backward glance ; 
Your wiles have failed to capture or entrance. 
Through the silk glove I marked the ‘Cestus” 

glow. 
Yes; I salute you with undying scorn! 
Vain, vain alike your treachery and your ire, 
The honeyed offering and the hand of steel. 
Ye have not made my spirit’s footsteps reel ; 
And, though ye sowed her path with seeds of 
fire, 
She walks unscathed along the hills of morn. 


GRoveTown, Ga. 
THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE 
MOCKING BIRD. 


(On reading Mr. Maurice Thompson's By-ways and 
Bird-notes.) 








BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Woutn I might hear the nightingale! 
Bat what can wishing 80 avail? 
Would I might hear the mocking-bird ! 
Or would that I, for once, had heard 
The singers try a match, 
With pipe and trill and catch, 
With flavored sylvan fancies blent ; 
Of all love’s sweetness redolent ; 
With quick, delicious passaging ; 
And racy rondels of the spring. 
Would I through verdurous ways might wend 
Of some old forest that should blend 
The charm of every clime, 
With tangled copse, and open glade, 
And spicy depths of denser shade. 
re lissome vines should droop and cling, 
And clumps of musky blossoms swing ; 
And there should play an idle breeze 
To toss the bloom of scented trees. 
The day should shine without a stain, 
With Eden weather come again. 
Beneath a bower of jessamine, 
With passion-flower and eglantine, 
There, on the matted moss, to lie, 
And hear the pleasant rivalry ! 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
Then first a liquid joy should float 
From out the native wilding’s throat. 
With frenzied eye, and quivering wing, 
And’passjoned power, that bird should sing 





With wild and'mounting rhapsody, 
As though he pined to pierce the sky ; 
And when the last full marvel fell 
There should be silence, like a spell. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


When time for brooding calm was o’er 
Then might the touching silence break 
With half a sob and half a song, 

That bid such lovely echoes wake 

As never woke in wood before. 

Then might the bird his trillets throng 
As though he must his thanks express 
In a burst of tenderness. 





THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE MOCKING- 
BIRD. 


To crown my transport, at the end 

These two one perfect song should blend ; 

And from a wild magnolia tree 

Might steal the haunting melody. 

So weirdly sweet the strain would swell 

From minstrels warbling far too well— 

Their thirst in harmony to slake— 

Sudden the gentle hearts would break, 

And, with a mortal ecstasy, 

In one long burst of rapture die, 

Perchance, what these, God-taught had sung, 

Might loose, at last, my tuneless tongue : 

In such a spot, on Such a day, 

I, too, might sing my soul away. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT.* 


BY PROF. ANDREW F. WEST, 
OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


I. 











Tue part of this report which most deep- 
ly concerns students of education, und in 
fact all who are in any way affected by the 
vital changes with which the Harvard 
method of dispensing electives threatens 
our whole higher education, is that por- 
tion whica is devoted to the question of 
elective studies. Most of this is furnished 
by President Eliot himself, although valu- 
able matter is also contributed in the re- 
port of the Dean. Both, taken together, 
constitute an authoritative presentation, 
backed by an elaborate discussion, and may 
be described in brief as President Eliot’s 
exposition and defense of the Harvard 
policy as to elective studies. 

It is also, in a sense, a new discussion. 
It transfers the debate from the more theo- 
retical region down to the nearer field of 
actual application at Harvard. Two main 
features have marked the discussion, as 
hitherto conducted. One was the theoret- 
ical, the other the experimental; and it is 
certainly not rash to say that on both these 
sides of the question the upholders of dis- 
ciplinary college education as against the 
Harvard plan have not been driven from 
the field. This was most notably true on 
the experimental side, wherein the experi- 
ence of Germany (the only well-recorded 
and scientifically organized university ex- 
perience of our century) proved of such 
effective weight and received especial em- 
phasis by the opportune reprint in this 
country of the opinion of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. It was also seen in the 
quickly ensuing though temporary sus- 
pension of the partly accomplished 
attempt to remit Greek as an _ en- 
trance requirement at Harvard. It was 
seen in the decided attitude of the public 
press. It now appears again in the char- 
acter of this Report, which is almost en- 
tirely defensive. The six parts under which 
Dr. Eliot arranges his discussion are main- 





* “ Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer 
of Harvard College, 1884-5. Cambridge, Mass, Pub- 
lished by the University, 1896,” 





ly a defense against the chief objections 
ordinarily urged against his elective plan. 

The situation of a Harvard apologist at 
this juncture is one which President Eliot 
thoroughly appreciates. To renew the 
theoretical discussion might be to open an 
interminable debate, which would be unin- 
teresting and perhaps? ineffectual. The 
deciding factor, after all said and done, 
will be the experimental one; and on the 
experimental side something must be pro- 
duced to break the otherwise unanswerable 
force of previous American college expe- 
rience, reinforced by that of Germany. 
President Eliot has essayed to do this, and 
in the only way likely to prove serviceable, 
That way is by building up at Harvard a 
body of well-considered experience, suffi- 
cient to answer adverse experience else- 
where. How the Harvard plan ‘“ works 
in practice,” is to be the deciding ar- 
gument. The Report accordingly _pro- 
ceeds to exhibit ‘‘ as completely as may be, 
the actual working of the Harvard elective 
system in two college classes (those of 1884 
and 1885), during the four years, 1881-2— 
1884-5.” These two classes include 350 
students, all whose elective choices are 
tabulated for our inspection. 

The position is must wisely chosen, for 
this one thing remains to be tried before 
the argument can be closed. Educational 
theory may be adverse. Our own previous 
experience and that of Old World univer- 
sities may also have been adverse. But if 
the Harvard elective plan ‘‘ works well in 
practice,” we shall be forced to admit that 
the actual is possible, and modify our 
views accordingly. But we shall also be 
entitled,in view of the character of previous 
experience, to require that the tests applied 
to this new experiment be exact and rigid. 
If, on the other hand, the Harvard experi- 
meut is not yielding the results its advo- 
cates believe, our previous experience is 
confirmed in a most important way—name- 
ly, through proof furnished in the failure 
of an experiment conducted by the very 
men who champion the so-called ‘‘ new ed- 
ucation.” 

Let us proceed to examine separately the 
six heads under which President Eliot de- 
velops the significance of his statistics. In 
so doing, we accept without reserve his 
whole body of statistics, but strenuously 
deny the validity of his arguments erected 
upon them. They yield no such general 
conclusions’ as he would draw. What we 
propose to prove without any ambiguity or 
avoidance is that these statistics contain 
unanswerable demonstration of the truth of 
some of the weightiest objections which 
have been urged against the present Har- 
vard plan. We propose to show that Har- 
vard is now offeripg heavy temptations to 
her higher students to become premature 
specialists without gaining a liberal educa- 
tion and general intellectual training, and 
that they are yielding in large numbers to 
these temptations. Also that the lower 
students, who are most sorely deficient and in 
greatest need of mental discipline, avoid 
the severer and flock into the easier 
studies. Very many are failing to choose 
their studies with coherency. Most dis- 
couraging of all is the proof which will 
show that the most noticeable change in 
the last twenty years has been a general 
movement of undergraduate effort away 
from the severer and disciplinary studies 
into the easier ones, with no movement in 
the other direction. Last of all we shall 
notice the disintegration and dissipation of 





meaning to which the B. A. degree ‘has 

been subjected, so that it is rapidly losing 

all definite character. 

1. As to specialization in studies. Under this 
is considered the danger of ‘‘a specialiga- 
tion so extreme as to impair that general 
cultivation and openness of mind which 
may reasonably be expected in educated 
men.” To settle this question we are 
furnished with a complete list of those who 
have specialized sufficiently to qualify 
themselves as candidates for “honors” at 
graduation. This list includes all who 
have given over half their time for the last 
three years of the course to the department 
in which they seek honors. Honors are 
awarded in thirteen separate departments. 
Chemistry is one department, classics an- 
other, philosophy another; also music, 
physics, history, andsoon. These depart- 
ments are mostly single subjects, not classes 
of subjects, as literature or science; and, 
consequently, where specialization occurs 
in science, it does not mean scientific study 
as a whole, but some one part of it. This 
closer limitation in specializing is not 
to be lost sight of in our estimate. 
Out of the 350 cases which compose 
the statistics, the list of those who 
have given over half their time for three 
years to one ‘‘ department ” is ninety-eight, 
or over one-fourth of the whole. This does 
not seem to President Eliot at all extreme. 
On the contrary, he draws a high line at 
those who have given over two-thirds of 
their time to the same subject, and calls 
these the ‘‘ only cases of highly specialized 
work.” There are twenty-seven such 
cases. We may note in passing, however, 
that these twenty-seven include almost 
exactly half of the first ten students in 
each class, and that the ninety-eight cases 
include more than half of the first twenty in 
each class. When we remember these are 
undergraduate American collegians, and 
that over one-fourth of them are giving 
more than half their time for three years to 
one ‘‘ department,” which often means one 
single subject, as chemistry or music, or 
modern languages, and that these ninety- 
eight include half the highest students, it 
excites sometbing more than a mild amaze- 
ment to read President Eliot’s claim, made 
for all except the ‘“bighly specialized” 
twenty-seven, that ‘‘ they did not use their 
freedom in order to specialize their work 
to any degree which could seem inexpe- 
dient even to persons who doubt the wis- 
dom of specialization.” (p. 34.) And 
again: ‘‘ The liberty to specialize is as yet 
barely used.” (p. 34.) 

But suppose we waive all this. A more 
serious question remains. Not what did 
these ninety-eight study, but what did they 
omit? Let us go down the roll of the two 
classes, taking the ten highest men in each. 

In the choices of the class of 1884 (p. 9): 
No, 1 took no course in mathematics or science. 

“ g & “ mathematics, science (ex- 
cept botany), philosophy, 
history, political science. 

* science or philosophy. 

** philosophy, history, politi- 
cal science, classics, mod- 
ern languages. 

‘ § omitted the same, except for one course in 

German. 

* 6 took no course in mathematics or physics, 

“ | « “ « “mathematics, science, po- 
litical science. 

“science, philosophy, Eng- 
lish, modern languages, 
political science. 

** science, classics, 

* philosophy, political science, 
classics, English, 
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So in the choices of class of 1885 (p. 21): 


No. 1 took no philosophy, history, political science, 
classics, English. 


“ g “ 6 mathematics, science, philosophy, 
Latin. 
“ $s“ «“ math ti ien 2, classics, 





‘* mathematics, physics, Greek. 

“ mathenfatics, history, classics, and 
only one English course, and that 
in senior year. 

“ mathematics, physics, history, politi- 
cal science, classics. 

“ mathematics, physics, philosophy. 
“science, political science, history, 
philosophy, modern languages, 
nothing but ten courses in classics, 

one in German and one in English. 
nothing but eleven courses in mathe- 

matics and physics, one in French, 

and one in physical geography. 


“ 4% 
“ 5 « 


These are the highest ten in each class, 
and all, without one exception, omit some of 
the most important disciplinary studies. T° 
give the B. A. degree to students who have 
had either no mathematics, classics, modern 
languages, or English, save what they 
learned at school or in Freshman year, is bad 
enough. To give it to those who have 
never opened a book on logic or political 
economy, or heard a lecture on philoso- 
phy, or studied more science than the 
** barest elements of chemistry and physics” 
(p.49) is worse. To give them all the same 
degree is worse still. Aud to give them 
the highest rank is unspeakable. 

It would také a book to show how this 
works in all the 350 cases; but a few scat- 
tering instances may becited. In the class 
of 1884, No. 55 chose nearly half his courses 
in music and obtained honors therein. No. 
81 took nothing but mathematics and phys- 
ics (save one course in political economy), 
and received honors. No. 74 took eight of 
his eleven courses in modern languages 
and the Fine Arts. No. 48 took one course 
in German and all the rest in Greek and 
Latin. Nineteen of the ‘highly special- 
ized” twenty-seven are in the highest 
fourth of their class, and of the whole 
ninety-eight ‘‘high” and moderate special- 
ists, seventy are in the upper half of their 
class. The higher we go in the class the 
higher does the degree of specialization 
become. 

Bear in mind that the only honors Har- 
vard awards, except the ordinary rank-list 
in class, are honors in special departments. 
There are no general horors for general 
eminence. ‘It will be seen that students 
who prefer a course like the usual pre- 
scribed course of American colleges can 
perfectly secure it under this system, by a 
corresponding choice of studies,” we read in 
the catalogue. So they can; but if they do, 
it is next to impossible at the same 
time to qualify themselves for honors. The 
whole pressure of the Harvard plan of 
awarding honors is against the student 
who does not specialize but wishes a gen- 
eral intellectual training. 

So we might run through the list, did 
space permit. ‘The “‘tail” of each class, 
however, is not to be neglected or brushed 
aside. If we take as a sample the last 
twenty graduates of each class, we shall 
find a marked interest on the part 
of these students in the courses in 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, the sci- 
ences which require least severe thinking, 
such as botany, zoology, physical geog- 
raphy, and elementary gevlogy; also the 
fine arts, music and history—or the less 
severe subjects generally. Quite two-thirds 
of their time on the average for three years 
was given to these subjects. Here, then, 
is another class of specialists for President 
Eliot, the ‘* highly specialized ” students in 
easy subjects. Taoey also are noted, as 
might be surmised, for their omission of 
the heavy disciplinary subjects. They 
have taken those subjects they ought 

not to have taken, and have left un- 
taken those subjects they ought to have 
taken; and there is no heal'h in them. 
All but one of them omitted mathematics, 
and this one took only one half-course. All 
save four omitted physics. Of these four 
one took one course, another a half-course, 
and the other two failed and never re- 
sumed the study. One was so deficient as 
to fail in the course in French plays and 
novels which constituted one-fourth of his 
whole sophomore year work. He resumed 
it, however, and completed it successfully 
as a senior year study. 

So much for specialization. The facts 
show that in the upper end of each clase it 


is very prevalent, and that many of the 
higher students are sacrificing to it their 
general education; and in the lower end of 
the class the students are sacrificing both 
their general education and excellence in 
special studies as well. 

2. As to coherency <and continuity of 
studies. Much which has a direct bearing 
on the question of coherency has been 
foreshadowed in the remarks on specializa- 
tion. Coherency of studies may be of two 
kinds, either among the great depart- 
ments which collectively sweep the whole 
circle of important human knowledge, or 
between separate studies in a department. 
Coherency of the former kind means that 
some central study has been pursued in 
each of the great departments, which are 
few after all. A student who omits entire 
great departments, such as all the physi- 
cal sciences, all social science, or all phi- 
losophy, is incoherent to just the extent in 
which he is incomplete. Something is 
missing from his view, and this prevents a 
clear and symmetrical organization of his 
knowledge. A large amount of this gen- 
eral incoherency is apparent in the in- 
stances und classes of instances cited under 
our discussion of specialization. As tothe 
second sort of coherency—that among 
studies within a department—we may at 
once admit that this is one of the chief ad- 
vantages of specialization and exists among 
the higher students in these two classes in 
a marked degree. But at what an immense 
loss, so faras their general culture is con- 
cerned! 

To go over these cases one, by one, and 
say that one is coherent and another not so, 
is futile, apart from light furnished by the 
instances of specialization. President Eliot, 
however, submitted the list of 350 cases to 
three Harvard experts, and they searched 
independently for instances of incoherency. 
One found sixteen. The second found 
twenty; but the two agreed only upon 
seven. The third found another number 
of instances. All three agreed only on six, 
while some two (not always the same two) 
were able to agree on twenty-one. What 
are such results worth as proving a small 
number of incoherent instances, unless we 
understand the principles on which these 
experts proceeded to select their instances? 
Next to nothing. Did they regard the 
omission of all philos>phical studies, or all 
political science, or all mathematics, or all 
history, or all physical science as coherent? 
If they did, they begged the very question 
at issue, and that they did is evident, from 
the numerous instances they have left un- 
cited. 





THE TURES AS A MILITARY 
POWER. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD RIGGS, 
Lona Time RESIDENT IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 





One of the curious features of tbe recent 
complications in the Eastern question is the 
belligerent attitude of Greece. The fact 
that she achieved her independence after a 
very brave struggle sixty years ago, leads 
her to take every opportunity to shake her 
rather diminutive fist under the hooked 
nose and against the venerable beard of the 
solemn Turk. And the idea is very preva- 
lent among the Greek people that, in per- 
sonal prowess and military skill, their own 
soldiers are immeasurably the superiors of 
the Turkish troops. Ihave myself heard 
soldiers in the Greek army, nurtured and 
educated in the traditions of the revolution 
in their fathers’ times, boasting how one 
Greek could easily put ten Turks to flight, 
and chafing under the political limitations 
which alone checked them from sweeping 
all before them to the Bosphorus, and mak- 
ing the city of Constantine their capital! 

That the Greeks are brave is not to be 
denied ; and every true lover of liberty feels 
generous pride at the noble deeds that they 
have done. But it would be very well for 
them if they could disabuse their minds of 
the grave error of usderestimating the 
vigor and valor of their traditional foe. 
This fault, however, is not confined to the 
enthusiastic and boastful Greek. The 
crushing reverses which Turkey has suf- 
fered in her late wars has given to many— 
perhaps to most persons—the idea that she 
has lost all her old military character. This 
is far from being the case. While it is 





true that she has lost her political prestige, 
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and that the armaments of the European 
powers, in five centuries of experience and 
invention, have far outstripped that of 
Turkey in some important particulars, yet 
it isa fact that the latter is to-day a for- 
midable military power. Even in the midst 
of reverses, she has done deeds which have 
compelled the admiration of all. The de- 
fense of Plevna, by Osman Pasha, in 1877, 
deserves a place among the most brilliant 
of military records; and its disastrous ter- 
mination might have been averted, and 
very different results have followed, if that 
dashing leader had been worthily supported 
by some of bis fellow officers. 

One of the most significant and skillful 
movements during the recent Bulgarian 
episode was probably overlooked by a 
great majority of those even who followed 
the events with some discretion. When 
Greece began to ruffle up her feathers, and 
bluster about dragging herself into the 
melée, the Turks quickly and quietly mobil- 
ized their reserves and threw a force of 
two hundred thousand men into Macedo, 
nia. It was a masterly move, and effectu- 
ally checked the threatened rising on the 
Greek border. That they ought to have 
sent a part of this force farther north, in 
such a way as effectually to prevent the 
twelve days’ war between Servia and Bul- 
garia, only argues a defect in counsel, and 
not a weakness of military force. 

An army of two hundred thousand men 
is no mean body, and cannot be got to- 
gether or manipulated without very con- 
siderable military ability. The Turkish 
army sucks the very life-blood out of the 
country; but it is the pet and pride of the 
rulers; and, if rightly handled, it might be 
a much more important factor in the East- 
ern problem than is commonly supposed. 
As regards its material,its crganization, and 
its equipment, very much may be said in its 
favor. The old martial spirit has not all 
died out of the Turkish race, and the rank 
and file of their army have many strong 
points. Among these may be mentioned 
the following: : 

First; They are, most of them, natural 
and practical marksmen, having been 
trained from childhood to the habitual use 
of firearms, and they have none of that 
fear of arms which characterizes many 
more peaceful peoples. 

Secondly: They are inured to hardship of 
all kinds. To live in camp and barrack is 
no trial to them; for it is just like what 
they have been always used to. Poor fare, 
hard work, rough treatment, and small and 
uncertain pay—all have marked their life 
throughout—and the only difference is that 
in the army they have no responsibility be- 
yond the duty of the hour, no plans to 
make for a subsistence, no wife and chil- 
dren to care for. Having survived the vi. 
cissitudes of a life where, practically, but 
little attention is paid to measures for pre- 
serving life, and extracting its sweetness, 
they are ready for anything. A bed on the 
damp ground, or colder snow, is nothing 
unaccustomed; they rarely think of ever 
having anything better. 

Thirdly: They are trained to absolute 
and unquestioning obedience to their ac. 
knowledged superiors. A system not 30 
very different from the old feudal system 
of medieval Europe is not beyond the 
memory of the present generation in Tur- 
key; and the whole of society there tends to 
this result, of the resigning by the sub- 
ordinate individuals of almost all human 
rights in absolute obedience to those whom 
they recognize as rightly over them. 

Fourthly : The fatalistic religious views of 
these people give them a supreme indiffer- 
ence and contempt for death, which ren- 
der them perfectly fearless and reckless in 
battle. The unwavering belief that every 
true Moslem is destined to enjoy eternal 
felicity, and especially that every one of 
‘the faithful” who falls in battle, pass- 
es at once into the Martyr’s Paradise, 
makes them really superior to the naturally 
human dread of death. And this is es- 
pecially so when their religious fanaticism 
is wrought upto an actual frenzy by the 
excitement of battle, where those they con- 
sider infidels have presumed to oppose ‘‘ the 
true believers.” The old creed and war 
cry, ‘‘ There is no deity but God, and Mo- 
hammed is the Prophet of God!” however 
tame it may sound to some, and however it 





may have lost its real theological meaning 
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with those skeptics of the capital who have 
come in contact with destructive French 
philosophy, is still a word of magic on the 
battlefield. It fires with irrepressibje zeal 
every follower of the crescent standard 
and turns into frenzied demons men who 
are by nature as gentle as kids, fitting 
them for such scenes as those terrific ones 
of Damascus in 1860, and Alexandriain gp, 

Let it not be thought, however, because 
they do not fear death, that they seek op. 
portunities to court it; or that, becauge 
they are brave, they therefore fight from 
principle. The entire army is made up by 
inexorable corscription, without the most 
distant thought of the volunteer method, 
The saddest day for a Turkish home js 
when the father or the brother is drafted 
for the insatiable army. It means un. 
plowed fields and unfilled garners; and, 
practically, the tearful embrace and sad 
farewell has little in them of hope fur tLefds:. 
tant and very problematical return. The 
late lamented Colonel Fred. Burnaby (g 
brave, noble fellow, by the way, with a 
warm heart, a ready sword, and a dashing 
pen) told a striking story of the devotion 
of Turkish soldiers; and he probably has it 
in his very readable, but not perfectly re. 
liable, ‘‘On Horseback through Asig 
Minor.” When he was in Tocat he saw, 
battalion of men leaving their homes to go 
to the front. As they moved off another 
body of men remained behind weeping 
bitterly. The ‘‘ Engliz Pasha,” as Burnaby 
was called, inquired the cause of these 
tears, and was informed by a zealous in. 
terpreter that these men were in grief be. 
cause they couldn’t gotoo! The absurdity 
of this can only be appreciated by ove who 
has lived among them and has observed 
what a terrible affliction it is when each 
man’s turu comes to serve his term in the 
ranks, * 

But, once started away from their na'ive 
village, these conscripts are a merry,though’. 
less set, gay as a troubador and full of 
practical jokes. They make the best of 
their lot, with little thought of mutiny, 
and scarcely more of desertion,though that 
does sometimes occur. The Turkish law 
in regard to desertion is very severe, and 
has been carried out to the letter enough 
times to inspire a healthy dread. The de- 
serter’s house is to be pulled down and 
made a dung-hill. Out of it a timber is tobe 
drawn and erected as a gallows on which 
the man is to be hanged in sight of all his 
neighbors! When aman fiuds the tyranny 
of barrack life absolutely unendurable, the 
fear of this law prevents bis returning to 
his home, and drives him to the mountains 
for the precarious life of a highwayman, 
for which the arms they carry with them 
prepares them. Hence the inexhaustible 
supply of robbers on the highways in 
Turkey. 

As regards equipment the Turkish sol- 
dier will compare favorably with the av- 
erage in other armies, only that cases of 
gross neglect in this respect are start- 
lingly frequent. 

Their arms are of the best, and have 
been supplied largely from our New Eng- 
land factories. 

Their dress unites the elements of grace 
and utility, and is the new result of a cu- 
rious series of experiments. Till the time 
of the Crimean war the Turkish soldier 
was dressed in full Oriental style, in a 
costume resembling some of the types of 
Janizary dress now exhibited in the 
museum at Constantinople. During that 
eventful war the Turk observed sume of 
the advantages of the less elaborate uni- 
form of his European allies. Wherefore— 
presto !—a general order clothes the entire 
Turkish army in European costume, frock- 
coat, long trousers, and all, to the infinite 
amusement and disgust of the soldier hia- 
self and almost everybody else. With 
these two extremes to work between, the 
inventive genius in the Commissariat 
finally developed the present uniform, 
which very much resembles the familiar 

“zouave” costume, and avoids the faults 
of both extremes. 

In organization the Turkish army had 
centuries of experience to profit by; but 
found it necessary, nevertheless, in the 
present age, in this, us in some other mat 
ters, to sit at the feet of the accursed infi- 
del, whose lack in ancient renown was 
compensated for by a large degree of prac 
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sense and systematic method. And 

result is a total reorganization of the 
” army on @ substantially European 

del. The organization must be confessed 
ares practically defective in many particu- 
ms Of the commissary, ambulance, and 
gome other departments it would not be ad- 
yisable to 8aY very much. The reliance ot 
the Turks has never been on these, but on 
the pardihood, discipline, and valor of the 


= Turkish recruit is a slow learner, re- 
quiring ® large allowance of ‘‘ Hay foot! 
straw foot!” interlarded with some expres- 
sions not found in the books on etiquette, 
and an occasional whack with the back 
of the sergeant’s sword. But once he has 
jearned is drill he sticks tohis orders with 
commendable literalness, albeit occasionally 
alittle slovenly in his evolutions. 

Now, with so much good material, and 
with twenty millions of people to draw re- 
serves from ; with a traditionally martial 
character and preservation of their very 
existence for a stimulus, why should the 
Turks be despised by Europe as a wilitary 
power, and need propping up from some of 
the jealous European Powers to prevent 
their absolute collapse? Here is where the 
sad part comesin. The utterly unreliable 
character of the officers of the army neu- 
tralizes all its strength, and forbids all hope 
of its ever doing really worthy deeds. 
The lowest grades of officers are promoted 
from the ranks, and often partake of the 
simplicity and virtues of the common sol- 
dier. And occasionally one of the highest 
officers proves himself to be a military 
genius. But petween these two ranks the 
great mass of the commissioned officers are 
largely unreliable for the purposes of the 
army. They are appointed, for the most 
part, from the families of the Constantino- 
ple Turks—a sort of untitled aristocracy— 
god they are saturated with the skeptical 
and atheistic tendencies of the capital. 
Brought up amid luxury and yice, aad 
securing Office for purposes of selfish, per- 
sonal aggrandizement, they know no law 
but selfishness, and fear no _ punish- 
ment but that of being thwarted in their 
schemes. To them it matters not how 


_ many brave fellows are mowed down need- 


jessly, 80 that their private ambition find 
its opportunity ; and, if it happens to serve 
their purpose better, they will not hesitate 
to play into the hands of the enemy rather 
then let a rival get one step ahead of tnem. 
And this corrupticn is not confined to the 
army in the field. The higher departments 
of the Government and the entire civil hst 
isfull of such unreliable characters, and 
though the heads of the departments were 
pure and noble patriots, their plans would 
be almost sure to go astray before the 
orders could reach the patient and much 
enduring soldiery. 

Thus the Turkish military power is a 
strange mixture of elements of strength 
and weakness. Like the feet of the great 
image, made part of iron and part of clay, 
it deserves more respect and consideration 
than such powers as Greece incline to give 
it, and yet it falls just short of being, as in 
some circumstances it might be, the sure 
salvation of the country. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
BODY. 


BY HENRY J. VAN DYKE, SR., D.D. 








No doctrine of revealed religion can be 
correctly defined by the etymology of the 
Words in which it is set forth. The lan- 
guage of Scripture is largely and neces- 
sarily figurative, bringing things that are 
unseen and eternal down to our apprehen- 
sion, by resemblance, by analogy, and by 
contrast with the things that are seen and 
temporal. The use of the same terms is 
various, ranging from the most tropical to 
the most literal sense; and, therefore, the 
attemptito interpret the Scriptures by at- 
taching a rigid and uniform meaning to its 
Particular words always leads to contradic- 
tion and confusion. And it leads to con- 
fusion Worse confounded when a few pas- 
Sagesin which words are employed ina 
Sense different from ordinary Scripture 
Usage are singled out and set up as a full 
statement of any particular doctrine, and 
all other passages relating to the subject 
are either ignored or tortured into an en- 

Gonformiiy to this arbitrary stand- 





rd. The doctrine of the resurrection has 
been subjected to this treatment in an emi- 
nent degree. The Sadducees began it in 
Christ’s Jay. In Paul’s time Hymeneus and 
Philetus ‘‘ erred, saying the resurrection is 
passed already, and overthrew tke faith of 
some.” (II. Tim. ii, 18.) And to this day 
there are those whose word on this subject 
‘doth eat like a canker.” 

It may be freely admitted—indeed, it 
should be insisted upon—that the words 
aviornut and éyeipw, and their noun forms do 
not always refer to the resurrection of the 
body. They do not always refer even to 
the future life; they sometimes describe the 
spiritual experiences of a Christian in this 
life; and they are frequently employed 
in their most literal sense to express the 
most familiar bodily actions. Their mean- 
ing in any particular case is to be deter- 
mined by the qualifying words with which 
they stand connected, by the whole context, 
and by the concentrated testimony of all 
the Scripture on the subject of which they 
treat. 

The Scriptures frequently speak of the 
conversion of the soul, and of the whole 
process of our regeneration, renewal and 
transformation into the image of God, as a 
resurrection from the dead. Thus Pau, 
(Eph. ii, 6) says: ‘God who is rich in mercy, 
for the great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ and hath 
raised us up together.” And again: 
‘*A wake thou that sleepest and arise from the 
dead, and Christ will give thee light.” Eph. 
vi, 14. *"Eyeipe wai ‘avaora éx Tov vexpav.” 
And again: ‘If you then be risen with 
Christ, set your affections on things above.” 
In these passages the apostle speaks of our 
present religious experience, which he de- 
scribes by a strong figure of speech as a 
resurrection from the dead. But to infer, 
as many do, that this spiritual resurrection 
is the only one of which the New Testa- 
ment speaks, is not only to ignore many 
other Scriptures, or to torture their plain 
meaning iato a conformity with these mani- 
festly figurative declarations; but itis to 
interpret these very declarations in defiance 
of all the recognized rules of language. A 
figure always assumes a reality. There can 
be no shadow without a substance. If the 
conversion of the soul to God is calleda 
resurrection from the dead, there must be 
a real resurrection to justify the use of such 
a figure. 

Nor does the Scripture doctrine of the 
resurrection signify only the survival of 
the soul after the dissolution of the body. 
There are passages, which, if taken alone, 
do seem to teach this. The word avacracic 
and éyepor¢ are both used to express the 
idea of a future state of existence in gen- 
eral, or without specific referenee to the 
raising up of the body from the grave. 
But in the interpretation of these passages 
we should bear in mind that the ancient 
Sadducees and Epicureans, like our mod- 
ern materialist, insisted that both soul and 
body utterly perish at death. They denied 
the existence of spirit as separate from 
matter, and contended that the dissolution 
of the body is the final extinction of life. 
Now, of course, the resurrection of the 
body necessarily involves the future exist- 
ence of the soul, for it is raised up a living 
and not a dead body. And, hence, Christ 
and his apostles, when they discussed the 
subject of a future life with the Sadducees 
and the philosopbers, treated the two ques- 
tions as to the continued existence of 
the soul and the raising up of the 
body, as though they were one, and fre- 
quently directed their assault to the weakest 
part of the adversary’s pozition—viz., the 
denial of a future life. Thus Paul says, 
in I. Cor. xv, in his discussion of the 
resurrection, ‘If for this life only 
we have hope, we are of all men most mis- 
erable,” asthough the whole question in 
dispute were our conscious existence after 
death. And again he says: “If after the 
manner of men, I[ have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus”—endured the trials and 
afflictions of this life—‘‘what advantage 
is it to me, if the dead rise not?”—i. ¢., if 
there is no future life in which the wrongs 
of the present are righted and recom- 
pensed, i 

From this some have hastily inferred that 
the only resurrection of which the Scrip- 
tures speak, besides our spiritual quickening 





out of the death of sin, is the rising of the 
soul into a higher state of being at the dis- 
solution of the body. The same inference 
has been drawn from our Saviour’s answer 
to the Sadducees—Matthew xxii, 30—32. 
‘* But as touching the resurrection of the 
dead [‘‘ IIepi 62 rijg¢ avacrdcews tov vexpov”) 
have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac and the 
God of Jacob. He isnot the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” Now all this 
passage asserts is that Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob were living at the time God 
spoke to Moses in the Bush, although their 
bodies had been dead for centuries. And 
as a reply to the Sadducees it was un- 
answerable. The question concerning the 
resurrection as proposed by them, involved 
both the separate existence of the soul and 
the rising up of the body. The Saviour’s 
answer was partial, and all the more con- 
clusive against them on that account. It 
attacked the central idea of their whole 
system. It overthrew their first princi- 
ples. They insisted that there could be no 
resurrection, because there was no such 
thing as spirit—no living after death. 
Christ, by destroying their  prem- 
ise overturned their conclusion. But 
to infer from this one passage, and from 
the sayings of Paul above quoted, that 
there is no other resurrection than the 
continued existence of the soul after death 
is, as Christ said to the Sadducees, to ‘err, 
not knowing the Scriptues nor the power 
of God.” If these passages were all the 
Bible contains on the subject, such aa in- 
terpretation of them might be tolerated; 
but when they are arrayed against the 
plain meaning of other and far more ex- 
plicit statements, it can be regarded as 
nothing less than handling the Word of God 
deceitfully. 

The Scriptures teach not only the res- 
urrection of the soul, in a figurative sense, 
from death in trespasses and sins; not obly 
the survival of the soul after the death of 
the body, but,in explicit, variously repeated, 
and unequivocal words, it teaches the res- 
urrection cf the body from the grave. 
‘*He that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies.” 
‘* He shall change our vile bodies and fash- 
ion them like unto his own glorious 
body.” ‘This corruptible must put on 
incorruption.” ‘** Tae dead shall be raised 
incorruptible.” ‘Then shail be brougut 
to pass the saying that is written, death 
snall be swallowed up in victory. O, 
death,where is thy sting? O, grave, where 
is thy victory?” What can be plainer than 
the meaning of these declarations? Itis 
the grave that is to be despoiled of victory. 
Our mortal bodies, our vile bodies, our 
corruptible bodies, are to be raised up im- 
mortal, incorruptible and glorious. 

The plain meaning of these passages is 
emphasized by the history and the doctrina) 
bearing of Christ’s resurrection. He de, 
clared ‘‘I am the resurrection,” and im- 
mediately illustrated his meaniag by calling 
Lazarus out of histomb. He is the resur. 
rection, not only because he raised the 
dead, in proof of his messtahship; not only 
because he first declared with unmistak- 
able clearness ‘‘ The time is coming when 
all that are in their graves shall come 
forth”; but because he staked the validity 
of his whole ministry and the credibility 
of his whole Gospel upon the promise that 
he would rise again from the dead the 
third day after his death. That 
this sign of the prophet Jonah 
was given to that evil and adulterous gen- 
eration is as plainly recorded in the New 
Testament as the fact of the crucifixion. 
And it is no less important. Not to dwell 
upon its evidential value and its doctrinal 
bearings in other directions, it will be suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to observe 
that the resurrection of Christ is both the 
pledge and the pattern of the resurrection 
of all his saints. ‘‘If we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again,even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus God will bring with 
him.” ‘Now is Christ risen from the dead 
and became the first fruits of them that 
slept.” And in his resurrection body— 
which was a real body having flesh and 
bones, and not a mere phantasm—he is the 
model to which all believers in him shall 
be conformed. Our vile bodies shall be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body. ‘As 





we have borne the image of the earthy—~ 
t.e., of the first man Adam, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly—i.e., of 
the second man who is the Lord from 
Heaven.” (I Cor. xv, 47—49.) 

What wonder, therefore, that the creed 
which expresses the common faith of 
Christendom, reduced to its lowest and 
simplest terms, should contain the emphatic 
declaration: ‘‘ I believe in the resurrection 
of the body.” 


Brook yy, N. Y. 





THE LAND OF REST AND RO- 
MANCE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Irs name is Mexico. But romance and 
rest is about all that can be said of Mexico 
as I now findit. For a good many years 
I wandered about Italy and patiently saw 
her people ridden to death and borne down 
to the earth by priests, because there was 
something mcre than al! that to be said. I 
saw behind those priests the preservation 
of art and civilization. Much could be set 
down and said in their favor, even while 
Garibaldiand the King of ltaly were driy- 
ing them out and closing up their convents. 
But bere? What is here but rest—the rest 
of death? I find these people, after cen- 


turies, shut up in little mud huts, with, 


out air and without light. 

Literally without light, these people— 
a warm-hearted, polite and gentle people— 
are shut up in mud huts, soul and body. 
They seem as if they had hardly yet es- 
caped from the clay from which they were 
fashioned on the day of creation. 

And yet this is the sweetest land to look 
on, to breathe in, to be in, thatI have yet 
found. February flowers are in my hand, 
and on my table, as I write in the heart 
of Mexico. The day has been warm, 
sweet as May, almost sultry. 

‘* How many such sweet days in the year 
have you here, Senor?” 

Iasked this questioa of the polite and 
kindly old bootblack, born at Chihua- 
hua, as I climbed up the crazy stairs in 
this crazy old adobe house just new to 
begin my work. He looked at me, 
scratched his head with his long claw-like 
nails, and | asked him the question again. 
He got the idea full in his head finally; and 
then, like a true, old-fashioned generous 
Castilian, who always likes to make every- 
body happy, he said: 

**Oaoe thousand!” 

I gave him a Mexican quarter for his 
huge and generous account of the many 
good days in the year down here; and he 
insisted on scrambling up atter me and 
laying those same claws on my bald, bare 
head and giving me his greasy blessing. 

Speaking of this Mexican money, I may 
mention that Iam at this momént loaded 
down with it. True I have only what 
was, when I set out to cross the border, 
fifty dollars. But for that fifty dollar 
greenback I have in my pocket about sixty- 
five massive Mexican silver dollars. Even 
their silver here, to say nothing of their 
paper, is sold at about seventy-five cents, 
as against our American s.lver doilar. 

They are plowing here now and plant- 
ing. The forked stick, such as they used 
in Italy before the people arose and drove 
the priests out, is the only plowI have been 
able to find among the people in this fer- 
tile plain. The grain is trodden out by goats, 
The wagons are only old logs sawed off and 
bored through the center, with cak poles 
put through for axles. The oxen still have 
poles tied to their horns for yokes, as seen 
in the old Greek pictures or stone cuts of a 
time out of history. 

I went up on the hills, far out of the city 
this morning, among the people. Goats and 
sheep and pigs were being herded together. 
Old Bible times, it seemed tome. Mexican 
men lay about, under the old walls, and 
watched me and their flocks at the same 
time. Americans you meet wandering about 
here or working on the railway, tell you 
they are vicious, and that you will beshot or 
knocked down and robbed. I know better, 
These are good people; but oh! so helpless, 
and so hopelessly benighted. I shall go 
among them with my pockets full cf silver, 
as long as it lasts, as I went among the 
people of Italy; and you will find that Ishall 
suffer no harm to the end. 

All around at the bottom of these brown 
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and lazy mountains I found little mud 
huts, full of pretty, brown children; full of 
silent, patient, black-eyed and miserably 
clad women. And all so shy. And such 
dense ignorance everywhere. Not one of 
the people can read or do aught but tend 
his few goats and sheep and swine, and 
drive the patient little ‘‘ burro,” with burrs 
in his tail and all over his enormous good- 
natured ears. Not one of these people, big 
or little, old or young, but takes everything 
from the lips of the priests for Gospel. Great 
lazy and dirty fellows these priests are, 
too, to look upon. 

But, mind you, I do not think the 
priests are immoral or mean in any way, as 
arule. I only think they are pitifully mis- 
taken. Talk with them? I talk with them 
all the time; about the country; about the 
people; about all things of which they 
know anything, as I used to in other lands. 
And they all tell me that this is the best 
that these people are capable of. 

The priests of Italy used to say that. And 
yet see how tall and proud that same pros- 
trate ltaly stands now. 

The Mexican women? Away up here in 
the mountains, far away from temptation, 
they are purity itself. Even the most im- 
patient American can find no cause of 
complaint against these modest and most 
“virtuous women up here in the mountains. 
They are fond of their children to a de- 
gree. Every little bit of trinket or color 
they can find goes to the little brown baby. 

And there is much color here. They make 
for themselves, with their own hands— 
these modest brown women—many curious 
and beautiful bits of color to wear. They 
weave silk—in a very primitive way, it is 
true—and they make their fabric glorious 
with color. And how gracefully the lit- 
tle ladies wear what little they have to 
wear. 

I am struck with the possibilities in 
every foot of this fertile land. True, 
not every foot of Mexico is fertile, 
not by a great deal; but where the 
ground is rich, it is so very rich. And 
this Republic that now has only eight or 
ten million souls, all told, may very well 
sustain one hundred millions. 

To give you some idea of the extent of 
Mexico I may mention that 1 am now, here 
in Chihuahua, several hundred miles in the 
interior; and yet I am more than one 
thousand miles still from the city of Mex- 
ico. We have too small an opinion of the 
extent, the resources, and the power of this 
storied and glorious land. 

Make ita part of our Republic? No. 
The sooner that notion is disposed of the 
better for us; and the better by agreat deal 
for the Mexicans. 

What they need and must have is a hole 
in the mud hut for the light to enter in at. 
What they want for soul and body is sim- 
ply light. 

These great, brown, lazy Mexican moun- 
tains that I was wandering over this morn- 
ing, after a brisk ride on a ‘‘burro,” are 
full of strange little settlements, without a 
single hut with light in it. Yet they are 
clean; as clean as they can be with four or 
five lazy dogs, a pig or two tied to the 
door by one foot, four or five goats, a sheep 
or two, and all that sort of thing. 

I never yet came uponsuch aland. The 
relations between the mud and the man 
seem hardly interrupted. And I am told 
they die as lazy and patiently as they 
live. Not far from here alitttle town was 
attacked last winter with the small-pox. 
Four thousand people died and not a mur- 
mer was made by any one. No lectures, 
no subscriptions. Not even a paragraph 
in a capital newspaper a thousand miles or 
more away. Nor did the priests abandon 
them or turn aside. Let the truth all be 
set down. The Mexican is not a coward. 

Priest or layman, he will not run away. 

And will not the railroad waken the 
sleeping people with its scream and rum- 
ble? It has not yet done so up here in the 

mountains, whatever it has done else- 
where. You can see them ride alongside 
the railroad track all day long. They are 
satisfied. They sit on their horses, dogs at 
their heels, like the old cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia, content to remain as they are; proud, 
imperious, true, honest, and extremely 
foolish. 

From this point up to El Paso, the Tex- 
an line, you see thousands and thousands 





of thousands of cattle. These cattle are 
owred mostly by the governor of this state. 
Here is wealth enough toset all these miser- 
able people on their feet ; divide up the land, 
distribute the cattle, settle up the whole 
state. Nothing of the sort seems possible. 
I have met the sons of this cattle king and 
governor of a state. They are most 
polite and cultured. They speak all tongues, 
I am told, and are perfect gentlemen. 
But this is the proud old Castilian notion of 
things. And there is little help for the land 
while they and their notions dominate in 
Mexico. And they will dominate until the 
people break them up, and they will not 
break them up until the priests give them 
permission. 

And what is the romance in all this 
round of life? Why, every day is a dream. 
And be it remembered that beggars are 
permitted to dream, and children too can 
dream. God has given us all this; the 
poor man can dream and romance and 
build just as lofty castles in Spain as the 
rich man; and so life goes on here in one 
continual round of romance. 

Yesterday the little adobe hotel in which 
I have settled down was thrown intoa 
fever of delight. Theson of the landlady 
had fallen in love with the daughter of a 
man who keeps donkeys to hire across the 
street. And what was done? Why, the 
boy told his mother; and the mother then 
ran and told the father. Then the father 
told all his relatives, and the mother told 
all her relatives. And thena big talk, that 
lasted all the glorious moonlit evening, was 
held at the mother’s home. And so it was 
that this cup of happiness was handed 
around, and every one of those two simple 
households was made most happy. And I 
set it down as a fact that no secret marriage, 
or great Open marriage of state either, that 
I have ever heard of, ever gave so much 
romantic delight and genuine joy. I was 
asked to share in the festivities—innocent 
enough, asses milk and éolters mostly, by 
way of refreshments—and I was asked to 
look at the little blushing bride, and asked 
to give her a blessing in Englisb. How 
every one delighted in wishing her joy, 
this sweet and simple daughter of the man 
from whom I hire my donkey. 

And so life goes on here, a thousand 
miles from the city of Mexico, two thou- 
sand miles from New York, with the great, 
sleepy old mountains of Mexico, shut- 
ting out the active world of trade and toil 
and hard, patient, sober life. 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO, February, 1386. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 








On Monday after Easter the testivities 
which mark the end of Lent began bright 
and early. The children commenced go- 
ing to the grounds of the White House, for 
their annual amusement of egg-rolling, as 
early as twelve o’clock. This year it was 
especially pleasant, because Easter came 
so lute. All the knolls of the ground were 
green and smooth, and the trees, wagging 
their little early green leaves in an uncer- 
tain way, as if they were not yet used to 
being anything but buds, still cast a shade 
which was very agreeable. Mr. Cleveland 
looked on from the windows of the White 
House, and the children nearest who dis. 
covered him waved their hats and hur- 
rabed, and the noise and movement of the 
hundreds of children made a very gay 
scene. All the small folk had baskets, with 
eggs colored red and blue and purple, and 
the number that broke on being rolled down 
hill, and were then trampled in the grass, 
was something astonishing ; the air actually 
smelled of eggs around some of the groups, 
and that is not casting any reflection on 
the integrity of the eggs. The custom be- 
gan, nobody knows when, in Alexandria, 
and then was imported to Washington, anc, 
afew years ago, the terrace around the 
Capitol was yearly invaded by the chil- 
dren, who matched eggs, and then rolled 
them down the bank, to see which would 
break first, when the owner of the egg that 
remained unhurt took also the other. Or 
they cried out, ‘* Who’ll pick!” where each 
held an egg and struck them together until 
one broke; and unprincipled little boys 
would take a wooden one, for the sake of 
acquiring the one which broke in the contest. 

But when the great marble terraces were 


begun two or three years ago, which face 
the Capitol building on three sides, the 
children had to find some other place, and 
they petitioned some good-natured com- 
missioner to be allowed in the White House 
grounds. General Garfield or Mr. Arthur 
must have been the President, and whether 
they went through the form of consulting 
the national boarder as to bis wishes, is not 
known. The White House is so much 
public property that it is very likely the 
little formality was not thought of; and 
now, for two or three years, they have pos- 
session of the grounds on the afternoon of 
the Monday after Easter. Black and white, 
nurses, mammas and babies, and amused 
looking men, spectators; the children 
rushed about, unrestrained, rolling them- 
selves down the hills when the eggs gave out, 
and enjoying the weather and the pastime 
immensely. Last year they managed to 
get into the White House—not one of the 
ushers could tell how—demanded to see the 
President, and then a throng of hundreds 
filed through the East Room, shaking hands 
with the President and walking out solemn- 
ly, as if they were grown folk. 

The Calico Ball was a great success finan- 
cially, if not in the matter of calico. None 
of the ladies wore the genuine calicoes of 
the grandmothers, but there were a great 
many cotton dresscs—sateens and cambrics 
and muslins; but a sateen dress, trimmed 
with velvet and lace, impresses the beholder 
as something very fine, and does not make 
him think of calico. 

Mrs. Logan received, with Mrs. Ricketts, 
Mrs. Seney, Mrs. Kellogg, and several otber 
ladies, and als> several of the new attachés 
of the legation, who were models of polite- 
ness, Mongolion good manners, being found- 
edon a high-bred serenity and ease, make 
them often an improvement on American 
nervousness and jerkiness. The new Min- 
ister himself did not appear, because he 
had not been formally presented yet to 
the President. The way he was received in 
San Francisco may have made him fee; 
doubtful as to his treatment here, unless he 
had the sanction of the highest fuoctionary 
of the Government. Qae of the secretaries 
has his son with him, a little fellow who 
looked, as one of the ladies said, ‘‘as if he 
had walked right off a dinner plate.” He 
was full of curiosity, as may be imagined, at 
the new kind of guests that were filling the 
house, although he had evidently received 
orders to be ** neither seen nor heard”; but 
his efforts to get into corners were not so 
successful, but that he was seen, as he 
glided from one place of refuge to another. 

The Historical Association held its third 
annual meeting hcre this year, in a lecture 
room of the Columbian University, upon 
Fifteenth Street. 

Mr. Bancroft presided with remarkable 
vigor and ease, and read his welcome 
address ir a clear and distinct voice. No 
one would imagine, to see him, that he is in 
his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Corcoran, who 
sat near him, shows a feebleness of move- 
ment which makes him seem older, 
although he is not, by several years. In the 
audience were many distinguished people, 
men and women, and one of the pleasant 
things in the address was to hear the 
rounds of applause which broke out when 
Mr. Bancroft spoke of the enduring qual- 


ity which this ‘“‘Government by the 
people, for the people,” has shown, 
and again, when, in speaking of 


our conservatism asa Republic, he said, al- 
luding to Mr. Gladstone and his new Irish 
policy, that change in our Constitution was 
the result of meditation and conviction, 
and that no leader could change our Con- 
stitution and reverse the policy of his party 
in a night. 

Among the audience were Dr. Loring, Ad- 
miral Jenkins, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Gen- 
eral Muzzey, Mr. Nicolay, Mr. John Hay, 
Mr. Henry Adams, Ex-Justice Strong, Miss 
Dawes,and many others from Washington, 
besides those who are members of the 
society from other cities and who had pa- 
pers to be read before the society. 

General James Grant Wilson followed 
Mr. Bancroft in a short article that was a 
surprise to most of the audience, which had 
settled down rather resignedly,expecting to 
hear what they had always heard about 
Columbus since their youthful hearts had 
been taught to revere his name. 


———————— 
pod about Columbus having discovereg 
merica, but let us infer it from the Way in 
which he urged upon us the Propriety of 
instituting a celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1892, and showed ug 
the photograph of a fine statue of him Te. 
cently erected in Spain, of which we could 
get a replica for fifteen thousand dollars, 
He also dwelt upon the fact that there is no 
statue of him in this country fitting to the 
position which he takes in our history. The 
Washington part of his audience could hard. 
ly help smiling a derisive affirmative to this 
as the vision of the statue to him on the 
porch of the Capitol here rose to their 
minds. It stands, holding a sphere in one 
hand, at the top of the steps which lead to 
the rotunda, and faces the Greenough 
statue of George Washington, sitting oy, 
in the open square, half undressed, and with 
one bare arm raised heavenward, for no 
particular reason except as that sharp-eyed, 
innocent little boy may have discovered it, 
He looked at the Columbus in his base. 
ball attitude, and then at the Washington, 
and said: ‘‘ Is he going to pitch the ball at 
General Washington?” 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge read g 
paper on the *‘ Development of Municipal 
Government in Massachusetts,” which was 
well received by the audience, though it 
was not presented in a very interesting way, 
In fact the article was not as interesting as 
the author, who is a descendant of Thomas 
Jefferson, and who looks like the pictures 
of him in his younger days. The face of 
the Revolutionary statesman in the picture 
of the ‘Signing of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence,” on the walls of the rotunda, 
which is said to be one of the careful, 
accurate portraits which make Trumbull’s 
paintings valuable, has the same fresh color, 
light hair, and the same bright, earnest 
look as his young descendant, and the 
same slenderness of figure. In connection 
with this, the article of Mr. J. M. Merriam, 
of Harvard, upon ‘‘ Jefferson’s Use of the 
Executive Patronage,” was very interest. 
ing and very appropriate in subject both to 
the present time and to the city where it 
was delivered. Senator Dawes and Senator 
Hoar were presentin the evening. Several 
of the senators have recently become mem- 
bers of tLe society—nine in all. ‘Every 
one that was asked,” said the secretary cf 
the society, except one. Senator Edmunds 
felt obliged to decline on account of pres 
sure of other things. 


I spoke of the Joint Commission, ina let- 
ter not long ago, appointed from both 
Houses to inquire into the four or five sur, 
veys carried on by the Government, with 4 
view to discovering whether there were 
any better way of administering those 
bureaus or not. They found no curruption 
or mismanagement in any of them, but 
have come to the melancholy conclusion 
that the general Government is going fur 
ther in that line than it needs to; and they 
have brought in a bill to prohibit any 
money being expended for palontologic 
work, or for any other report than the 
transaction of the bureau for the year, 
after the 30th of June. Tne injustice of 
thisis the sudden cut-off. Men who have 
been two years at work on some branch 
which has taken their whole time and 
thought, and which they would embody ia 
a monograph or bulletin, and which would 
be of priceless value to science, unless they 
can hurry up and get it into the printer's 
hands immediately, are allowed the priv- 
lege of publishing it at their own expense. 
This, it is supposed, will save $250,000 
to the Government. It could be used—the 
sum thus saved—to swell Mr. Blair’s Edu- 
cation Bill, or, as it has been called, the 
Bill for the Increase of Mendicity in the 
United States; and we shall have. the 
pleasure of seeing a very useful and valu- 
able part of the Bureau lopped off and 
made useless; or the money could be 
turned into;those eighty-cent. silver dollars, 
and piled up inthe Treasury to lie idle 
there, while the Government spends * 
much greater sum in building vaults 10 
which to put them. There are bills and 
bills in Congress. Those for the commis: 
sion of sins pass more easily than those for 
the remission, and so probably this one 
will go through. 

te “te was as perfect as had bees 
the ten cloudless, brilliant days that pre 








General Wilson said nothing in particu- 





ceded it; days that were at Summer neal 
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sod impelled a thoughtful consideration of 
the pleasures of cool summer clothes. It 
was hard to keep on woolen things, and it 
was necessary to remember the warning 
yoices of prophets and sages who have lived 
in Washington before, and who said: ‘‘Be 
not carried away of the weather. If you go 
forth in garments appropriate to the mark 
the thermometer is recording as you step 
over the threshold, curry your overcoat on 
your arm, and stray not far from the shops 
where they sell warm underclothing.” 

Nevertheless, the weather did hold stead- 
ily warm for a week, and the trees are bal- 
ancing young green leaves on _ their 
pranches in a flickering, uncertain way, as 
not having become used to it yet, or as be- 
ing afraid that they are a little premature 
in bursting forth so early. 

“Jt’s no use trying for those F Street 
cars just about church time. They are 
always full. We must give up St. John 
and the lilies, and go to something nearer. 
Here is Dr. Sunderland’s. It won’t be any 
fun, though, to-day. The President is sure 
not to be there. Miss Cleveland is away, 
and he’s got nobody to send him to 
church.” 

But the worldly-minded young woman 
was mistaken; for, a few minutes after she 
had been seated, she leaned over and whis- 
pered to her friend: ‘‘ There’s your Presi- 
dent.” The young lady looked, and gave 
an inaudible giggle, such as would be per- 
mitted in church. 

‘‘Who’s the man this side of him?” 

‘His secretary.” 

‘‘Well, you cau see the President both 
sides of him, and above and below. He is 
a great man.” 

“Hush! It’s Sunday.” 

Nevertheless, the two young women 
were among the admiring throng that stood 
on either side and made an avenue of peo- 
ple for Mr. Cleveland to pass to his carriage 
when the service was over. 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 


THE STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 


DSTRIBUTION AND THE PROBLEM OF 
GREAT CITIES. 
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SCIENCE IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 





ALTHOUGH one country may have a 
greater population than another, yet a cor- 
-espondingly larger territory may allow it 
Without inconvenience. Hence absolute 
population is not avery valuable figure to 
reveal the social condition of different com_ 
munities. For the sake of comparison the 
average density of the population is used; 
that is, the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile. The density is supposed to 
reveal various things. A very thin popu- 
lation shows either that a great portion of 
the territory is uncultivated, or that the in- 
habitants are in a low stage of civilization; 
& greater density indicates agriculture; and 
@ still greater, industry, commercial and 
city life. 

An average density of population for 
very large territories—such as Europe or the 
United States—reveals nothing, because the 
space is so large that it allows ofall degrees 
of variation within its limits. It is inter- 
esting, however, to map out agiven territo- 
ty according to different degrees of density 
of population. Thus in Europe, North- 
ern Italy, the lower valley of the Rhine, 
together with Belgium and middle Eng- 
landare the most thickly populated parts, 
indicating a rich country and thriving in- 
dustry. River bottoms almost always show 
gTeat density of population, because of the 
richness of the soil and commercial Pgsi- 
tion. In the maps showing the distribu- 
tion of population in the early history of 
this country, dense population was every- 
where on rivers—the Connecticut, the Hud- 
Son, the Delaware, etc. As population 
moved westward it followed rivers, like the 
Mohawk, because they were the natural 
highways, and when it crossed the Allegha- 
nies it followed the Ohio down to its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi and then up the 
latter river, for the same reason. The whole 
Political history of the Union may be traced 
Out in the series of maps in the tenth cen. 
Sus showing the density of population from 
decade to decade; the growth of North and 
South; the settling up of the West and 
the Northwest until they equaled and then 
Overbalanced the South. Statistics revealed 


the change in the balance of power which 
occurred from 1840 to 1860. 

At the present time the densest popula- 
tion is found in the strip extending along 
the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to 
Delaware Bay. It is a combination of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity which 
concentrates population on this narrow 
strip. But, taking the country as a whole, 
the densest population is found in a zone 
stretching across the continent between the 
parallels 38° and 43°, nearly 60 per cent. liv- 
ing in that zone. That is the real seat of 
power in the United States,comprising the 
sea ports and manufacturing towns of the 
East, and the rich agricultural lands of the 
West. Such states as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Llinois fall 
within this belt. 

The extreme concentration of the popu- 
lation shows itself in the growth of great 
cities. The proportion of rural to urban 
population is an extremely important fac- 
tor in the social condition of every coun- 
try. Every one admits that different social 
results accompany city life and country 
life. 

It is not always easy exactly to dis- 
tinguish urban from rural population, be- 
cause it is not easy to draw the line in re- 
gard to country villages, whether they are 
urban or rural. It is common to take a 
population of 2,000 as a town, although 
in the United States the census fixes the 
limit at 4,000. 

As far as the statistics are uniform: 
In Germany 41.4 percent. of the population is urban 
In Prusssia 42 o - oni 
In Bavaria 27.7 “ na * 
In Saxony 566 “ bad bd ba 

Germany is a country with both well de- 
veloped argriculture and city life; but the 
figures show how agriculwral Bavaria is, 
and how industrial Saxony is. 

France is less urban than Germany (34 
per cent. urban); while England is much 
more so, no less than 66 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of England and Wales living in 
places of 3,000 inhabitants and over. 

In the United States 26 per cent. of the 
population is in towns of 4,000 inhabitants 
and over. 

It is a curious and important fact, known 
by observation perhaps, but confirmed by 
statistics, that the proportion of urban to 
rural population is constantly increasing; 
that is, the cities are growing at the expense 
of the country. In England and Wales, 
from 1871 to 1881, urban ppulation in- 
creased 19.6 per cent.; rural population in- 
creased 7.3 per cent. 

In France the urban population in 1846 
was 24.4 per cent. of the whole, andin 1876 
it was 35 per cent. of the whole. 

The United States shows a very wonder- 
ful growth in this respect. 

The following table shows the number of 
cities of 8,000 inhabitants and over at dif- 
erent dates: 


“ 


Number Population Inhabitants of cities 
of of 


Date. in each 100 of the 
cities. cities. total population. 

1790 6 131,472 3.3 

1800 6 210,873 3.9 

1810 11 356,920 4.9 

1820 13 475,135 4.9 

1830 26 864,509 6.7 

1840 44 1,453,994 8.5 

1850 85 2,397,586 12.5 

1860 141 5,072,256 16.1 

1870 226 8,071,875 20.9 

1880 286 11,318,547 22.5 


This table discloses a very remarkable 
growth. In 1790 there was one city be- 
tween 40,000 and 75,000; one between 20,- 
000 and 40,000; three from 12,000 to 20,000, 
and one from 8,000 to 12,000. In 1880: 


There was 1 with over 1,000,000 inhabitants 
“ were 3 “ from 500,000 to 1,000,000 “ 


“ “ 4 & 6 950,000 500,000 “ 
“ 7 $6 & 195,000 250,000 “ 
“ “gg & & 75,000 * 125,000 “ 
“ “or « & 40,000 * 75,000 “ 
“ “55 20,000 * 40,000 “ 
o “ 76 “ “ 12,000 “ 20,000 “ 
“ “110 % «& 8,000 * 12,000 “ 
“ “994 % 4,000 * 8,000 “ 


I have given these last figures in order to 
illustrate the difference between old and 
new countries in the growth of cities. In 
Germany, for instance, there were in 1880: 


14 places with over.......... 100,000 inhabitants. 
oz * “ from 20,000 to 100,000 “ 
641 “ “ “ 5,000 “ 20,000 oe 


1,950 “ “ “ 2,000 “ 5,000 “ 


Comparison between the two countries 
is difficult because of the different classifi- 





cation; but it is at once evident that the 


city population of Germany is distributed 
among a large number of small towns, 
while in the United States it is concen- 
trated in a small number of large towns. 
For instance, Germany has 116 towns of 
20,000 inhabitants and over, with total 
population 7,300,229. The United States 
has 100 towns of 20,000 inhabitants and 
over, with total population of 9,084,262. 
That is, the United States shows a larger 
population in a less number of towns, the 
average number of inhabitants to each 
town being in Germany 63,000, and in the 
United States 90,000, or nearly one-half as 
much again. 

The reason of this different distribution 
is partly political and partly economical. 
Germany for centuries was divided into 
different states, each a rival of all the 
others, and trying to develop its own capi- 
tal city and commercial center. The 
United States has never felt such political 
rivalry. Then, again, the German cities 
were founded before the building of rail- 
roads, when natural and local considera- 
tions, such as good harbors, or navigable 
rivers, or being the center of a rich agri- 
cultural region, determined the place of 
cities. The growth of cities in the United 
States has been since 1840, since the 
building of railroads. Resilroads tend to 
concentrate business; to carry trade to the 
place that has the best absolute facilities 
and pass over intermediate places, so that 
in this country we shall probably have to 
confront a large urban population in very 
large cities. 

It is a very grave question if this in- 
creasirg concentration of population in 
great cities is not to be deplored. It is 
undoubtedly true that civilization advances 
first in cities; that the city man is urbane 
and the villager rustic and pagan. Still 
more true is it that modern commercial 
and industrial life demands large cities. 
Commerce is on such a scale now that it 
requires great facilities, and the modern 
factory system necessarily draws people into 
factory towns. 

Notwithstanding this, very great evils are 
connected with city life. The population 
of a city is unstable, constantly coming in 
and going out, and moving from house to 
house. In the city of Berlin one-eighth of 
the population changes every year; that is, 
that number leave the city, and their places 
are taken {by others; while about one- 
half of the direct tenants change their 
dwellings every year. Thus a great 
mass of men lose all stability. They 
move from place to place on the slight 
est provocation, often merely to seek 
their fortune after one failure, or to ply dis- 
honest or criminal trades. This floating 
population escapes police supervision, and, 
indeed, that is often the motive for moving 
on. These men acquire no local attach- 
ments, they pay no taxes, they are neces- 
sarily a corrupt element in politics, be- 
cause they have no interest in order and 
good government. 

Again, the cities are not so healthy for the 
body as the country. The death rate is 
generally higher in cities than in the coun- 
try. The unhealthiness of cities, however, 
has often been exaggerated. There are 
undoubtedly disadvantages, such as poor 
and crowded houses, bad drainage, bad 
food, light and air, together with the ex- 
citement and hurry of city ‘ife. But, on 
the other hand, there are some advantages; 
medical aid is nearer, hospital service free, 
and for the higher classes, food, shelter 
and clothing are better. As accurate sta- 
tistics I give recent ones of Prussia 


(1880). The annual death rate was: 
For Pruassia......... 27.3 per 1,000 of the population. 
& Berlin. .....cce- ai * « “ 6s 
* Breslau......... “se « “ 66 
* Cologne.......++ 30.9 « * “ 
** Koenigsberg....31.1 “ ad “s * 
“ Danzig.........- 34.5 * “ - * 
“© Hanover........ 23.6 aa sas sad 
* Frankfort........19.7 > 6 wa 


In most cases it is not very much above, 
and in two cases, Hanover and Frankfort, 
it is very much below the average. 

On the other band, the influence of city 
life on births does not appear to be at all 
unfavorable. The birth rate is but little 
below that of the country. For instance, 
in Prussia, during ten years, 1872—1881, the 
birth rate in cities averaged 40.0 pro mille; 
in the country it averaged 40.6 pro miile. 





Children in cities, after once born, have 


a much harder struggle for existence. In- 
fant mortality is much greaterin cities than 
in the country, especially injsummer months. 
Thus in Berlin 32 per cent. of the children 
(inclusive stiJl born) die during the first 
year, while the number for all Prussia is 
only 25 7 per cent. 

The cause of this great mortality among 
infants is undoubtedly the crowded tene- 
ment house and the squalid surroundings 
preventing any proper sanitary care of the 
children. Very probably, also, the employ- 
ment of women in factories where that oc- 
curs, depriving the infant of proper atten- 
tion, shortens its life. 

But the effect of city life is not so marked 
on the physical well-being as itis on the 
moral character. There isno doubt that 
the city participates more largely than the 
country in almost all forms of vice and 
crime. The statistics are very peculiar and 
interesting, but we cannot give them here 
They belong to moral problems, rather than 
social problems, and require separate and 
carefultreatment. Thecause of this excess 
of vice and crime in cities is first of all the 
instability of the population, as mentioned 
above. Then the city is the place to which 
the wild and vicious naturally flock in order 
to escape home restraints and home influ- 
ence. Statistics of the ages of the popula- 
tion show that the ages from twenty to 
thirty are much more heavily represented 
in cities than in the country. These are 
the ages when the passions are the most 
active, and when the man is most free to 
fcllow his own inclinations unrestrained by 
wife and child. Finally the very concen- 
tration of a large number of people en- 
courages in itself vice and crime to a cer- 
tain extent by giving it favorable oppor- 
tunities. 

The concentration of population in large 
cities brings with it, therefore, peculiar dan- 
gers, which require special preventive meas- 
ures. The social problem, preservation of 
order and progress in civilization is not the 
same in the city that itis in the country. 
We need inthe city extra efforts and un- 
tiring labor; and perhaps in no other coun- 
try do we need these more than in the 
United States. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 








BY JAMES PAYN. 





Under Secretary Broadhurst has declined 
not only to purchase a court dress, which 
would indeed cripple the finances of any 
working man, but even to order a ‘‘swal- 
low tail.” For him, at least, the regula- 
tion of evening dress is suspended sine 
die. I congratulate him on his honest 
simplicity. It is certain that the cases of 
bronchitis that in so many instances have 
resulted fatally during the late severe 
weather have been largely caused by the 
low dress worn by ladies, and the evening 
attire substituted for their morning garb of 
men. ‘The social result of the whole mat- 
ter isto put our male guests to great ia- 
convenience, and eventually to confuse 
them with our waiters. When we learn to 
prefer comfort to swelldom (and we are 
tending that way) it will be a matter of 
amazement to reflect on what we under- 
went for the sake of a foolish fashion. It 
may be said that men can dress at their 
clubs; but there are some men in quite a 
respectable class of life, 1 do assure you, 
who have no club to dress at; when these 
are asked out to dinner they may have to go 
home two or three miles and then to go 
back again the same distance; all for the 
sake of appearing at the social board in the 
garb of undertakers; or, since they have a 
good deal of white shirt front, let us say of 
undertakers at an infant’s funeral. How 
many dinners are worth a drive of six 
miles? What men think of the infliction 
may be gathered from the grateful air with 
which the invited one receives the only too 
rare intimation that he need not ‘‘ dress for 
dinner.” What a good fellow you are, he 
exclaims, but what he mears is, what a 
sensible woman your wife is. As a rule 
women are careless of comfort and devoted 
to show. They would rather have a lord 
at their dinner table than an old friend who 
is a commoner, and a Cabinet Minister than 
the most agreeable conversationalist. Men 
are not free from the same weakness, but 





with them years brings wisdom in that 
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respect. They have a tendescy to comfort 
as they ma‘ure, which, if not sharply cor- 
rected by their wives, might lead to their 
actually having a better time of it in old 
age than in youth. This often compels 
them to simulate age aud weekness before 
their time, in order that they may be ex- 
eused from working in the social mill, from 
going out to dinner in evening dress among 
other things. If Mr. Under-Secretary 
Broadhurst’s example should cause any 
mitigation of this affliction, he will have 
proved himself the right man in the right 
place—the home office. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins has offended the 
Bar. He has actually ventured to give 
his opinion from the judicial bench that a 
barrister has no right to take a fee for con- 
ducting a case in which he does not put in 
an appearance. If he has two cases that 
clash with one another as to time, it is his 
lordship’s view that one should be returned, 
and given to some other barrister. This is 
quite contrary to custom—nay even to eti- 
quette (the evening dress of the Bar), 
which, as everyone knows is stronger than 
morals. If an individual were to behave as 
barristers do, he would be obtaining money 
under false pretenses; and he would be in 
the dock and not at the Bar. The only 
practical defense that is made for the 
system is that, though it is true ‘‘ Bigwig, 
Q.C.,” throws over his client, he is, at all 
events, prevented from putting his splendid 
reputation at the service of his client’s op- 
ponent. An argument very complimentary 
to Bigwig; but, considering there are about 
four and twenty Bigwigs at the Bar, with- 
outa pinto choose between them as to 
legal merit, itis not very satisfactory for 
the public. Every one admits we are on the 
verge of great changes as to many things, 
and I have a very firm conviction that the 
citadel of humbug in which both the higher 
and lower branches of the profession of the 
law have so long entrenched themselves, is 
in considerable danger. If the garrison be 
wise it will come to terms while the adver- 
sary is in the way with them, or peradven- 
ture their stronghold may be carried by 
storm. 

Mrs. Mortimer Collins, herself a novelist, 
has not long survived her better known 
husband. ‘Tney wrote sometimes as col- 
lab rators, as 1 see Mr. Justin McCartiay 
and Mis. Camphell Praed are about to do, 
of which one may be a lowed to say, ‘‘Ilow 
came they in that galley?” or, rather, **in 
the same poat”; but the gray mare was not 
in her case the better horse. She was of 
much literary advantage to her husband; 
though, on the other hand, she once got him 
into trouble with Charles Reade. She 
wrote a letter to some critical paper in the 
character of a simple country correspond- 
ent, accusing Lim of having plagiarized one 
of his novels, which irritated him ex- 
tremely. In his persevering, sleuth-hound 
way, he tracked out the “ criticaster” and 
exposed her masquerade. Under pretense 
of being a person unconnected with litera- 
ture, he said, ** you are in fact a hole.and- 
corner journalist, the spuuse of one of my 
would-be rivals, the Wrong Collins.” The 
lion in his wrath tore both man and wife. 
Yet no one would bave appreciated the 
nature of Mortimer Collins better, had he 
known him. He was a bright and pleasant 
creature with some affectations, but a true 
gentleman at heart. 


One of the most charming of literary 
stories is told in connection with him. 
One day he got a letter from a French mar- 
quis announcing his intention to come to 
London, chiefly to see Mortimer Collins, 
‘‘the greatest novelist of the age”; and ex- 
pressing a fervent hope that that aspiration 
might be realized. Mortimer, who lived in 
the country, and was not rich, could not 
resist this flattery. He made an appoint- 
ment with the French marquis to dine with 
him at a London hotel, and asked one inti- 
mate friend (most fortunately, or we should 
never have heard the tale) to meet him. 
The dinner passed off admirably. Morti- 
mer and his friend spoke French like na- 
tives, and the marquis made himself quite 
at home. Toward the conclusion of the 
repast the warmth of his admiration for his 
host grew irrepressible. This was the day 
he had looked forward to ever since the 
gods had first permitted him to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Collins’s genius. Where 
all was so good it was invidious to speak 








of one immortal novel above another; but 
of all the long list of them he could not for 
his part forbear placing one especial book 
at the summit of it. It formed, as it were, 
the apex of an eternal pyramid of fame. 
Might he, glass in hand, and in the foaming 
wine of his own country, propese the 
health of the author of ‘*The Woman in 
White.” The “friend” informs us that not 
only did poor Mortimer keep his secret, but 
preserved his genial manner to his guest to 
the very last, and sent him away delighted 
with having found, for once, a writer who 
came up to his ideal. 

The same sort of thing happened, not 
long ago, in New York to another English 
author, who, however, could afford it, 
though he was the ‘wrong Collins,” his 
reputation being in no way inferior to 
that of him for whom (by a slip of the 
memory) he wastaken. Mr. William Black 
tells the story of himself with much hu- 
morous appreciation, which, however, 
could hardly be shared by the gentleman 
who made the blunder. At a great dinner 
given to Mr. Black by some literary club— 
I think the Lotus—the chairman proposed 
his health in a most eulogistic speech, in 
whicb many of his novels were referred to, 
only just at last (owing,doubtless,to its be- 
ing after dinner) the names of Black and 
Blackmore got mixed up in his mind, and 
he besought the company, in moving 
terms, to drink upstanding—I am not sure 
it was not with Highland honors, which, 
indeed, would have been very appropriate 
—‘*the health of the author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’” 

I do not myself make my business in 
great waters. In other words, nothing ever 
induces me to go to sea; but for those who 
do, the statement of Mr. Mundella in the 
House of Commons about the loss of the 
‘*Oregon”’ must be disquieting. It was af. 
firmed in the House that in America vessels 
are not permitted to go to sea unless there 
is boat accommodation on board for all the 
passengers in case of shipwreck. This 
statement Mr. Mundella laughs to scorn. 
He says that, considering the numbers of 
passengers on our great steamers, such a 
precaution would be impossible, and that, if 
it were taken, there would be so few as not 
to pay the expenses of avoyage. This will 
be news to many people, and bad news. 
For my part, unless for mere accidents, I 
don’t see the reason of taking boats at all, 
under these circumstances. It is only to 
create a false impression of safety, then, 
that the sides of our Cunarders are hung 
with long rows of boats. They are in re- 
ality adapted for saving only half the peo- 
ple at the very most. This strikes me as 
worthy of the consideration of those who 
are starting for a pleasure voyage. When 
I take my berth (which may otherwise, it 
seems, be very-easily my death) I should 
like to pay something extra for a seat ina 
boat; tickets might be issued for them. 
Then in the throes of ship-wreck we should 
have the captain calling through the speak- 
ing trumpet: ‘*Gentlemen with reserved 
tickets will take their places in the boats; 
after them the ladies and children; ordin- 
ary passengers will remain on board.” 

It is now, I suppose, pretty well under- 
stood that the ‘‘ Oregon” was run into by a 
schooner; but, while there was a doubt 
about it, how very ingenious, I note, were 
the explanations of the catastrophe con- 
tributed by volunteercorrespondents. There 
must be a good deal of imagination in the 
world outside the ranks of the novelists. 
One gentleman suggested that one of the 
floating explosives used for blowing up 
Hell Gate must (after a considerable time) 
have taken it into its head to go out and 
meet the ‘‘ Oregon”; another thought it a 
dynamite explosion inside the ship; another 
was sure it was caused by a sunken rock 
(in thirty fathoms of water). As nothing, 
science tells us, is wasted, I wonder what 
becomes of these admirable suggestions? 
sympathize with their inventors consider- 
ably, for I have had very noteworthy ideas 
myself oa the elucidation of mysteries, 
which have afterward been explained in 
quite other, though to my mind more im- 
probeble and less satisfactory ways, though 
I admit they were the real ways. Whena 
once famous absconding clergyman dis- 
appeared on the eve of his marriage, and 
set all the wits in England to work as to 
what had become of him, I hit upon a most 





1 genious theory—in connection with blind 
wells in Westminster—and sent it to the 
Jimes newspaper, which didn’t put it in. 
How angry I was with the editor at the 
time, and how I admired his judicious 
acumen afterward—when the truth came 
out (not out of a well et all)—for having 
suppressed that contribution. A wise man 
will not only ‘‘ never prophesy,” but never 
guess, ‘* unless he knows.” 

Lonpon, Exe : 
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At last evening’s session of the Congre- 
gational Club an extraordinary scene was 
witnessed. Anexceptionally large number 
of gentlemen were present, so that every 
seat at the banqueting tables was occupied, 
and one or two were even obliged to wait 
and eat during the post-prandial exercises. 
The speakers of the evening were the in- 
vited guests, Secretary George E. McNeil, 
of District Assembly 30, Knights of Labor, 
a much-occupied arbitrator between the 
wage-workers and capitalists, and the edi- 
tor of the Haverhill Laborer, Mr. Frank K. 
Foster, quite a youthful advocate and be- 
friender of the laboring class. 

The latter spoke first and was courteously 
received. After rather a labored effort he 
sat down, without having aroused much 
enthusiasm or awakening special interest. 
He interpreted the present state of agita- 
tion as an evidence of righteous discontent. 
Much might be feared if the people were 
supine under abuses. The doctrine of 
force is not to be justified. He would not 
advocate the killing of engines or the kill- 
ing of Mr. Jay Gould. Strikes and boy- 
cotts are simply the external manifestation 
of the movement, and are not to be re- 
garded as the media through which 
labor, the silent partner of capital, 
was to reach the promised land. 
Mr. McNeil, a much older and more pro- 
nounced man, who evidently has passed 
through acheckered experience, spoke with 
some fire and force. I was told privately 
respecting him that, when a mere child, his 
father felt obliged to take him up in his arms, 
and carry him to the manufactory to work 
through a long and wearisome day. He 
was born of Christian parents, and reared 
under the instructions of the Congregational 
faith, and he desired, in the very outset, to 
express his thankfulness and his reverence 
for that Church. Yet he declared that he 
felt compelled to charge the Church with 
forsaking the principles of the Gospel, and 
especially with a neglect of the Golden 
Rule. At the close of the unusually long 
speeches, the President of the Club, the 
Rev. Dr. Webb, aroused a smile when he 
suggested that the large windows be thrown 
up and plenty of fresh air admitted while 
the bymn ‘* My Country ’tis of Thee” was 
being sung. 

The anticipation that some opportunity 
would now be afforded for giving vent to 
pent-up feelings was quickly realized when 
the Rev. William Barrows, in an im- 
pressive way, simply declared that he had 
listened intently for a definite statement of 
a single well-defined grievance, and had 
not heard it, and would put to the last 
speaker a simple question, based on a fa- 
miliar historical fact. The fact was this. 
In 1817 the freight on a barrel of flour from 
Buffalo to New York was ten dollars. At 
the present time it is transported over the 
Vanderbilt system of railroads for only 
thirty-five cents. The question, then, was: 
‘* What grievance has the Knight of Labor 
against the millionaire ra*.oad owner for 
making such a wonderful reduction possi- 
ble?” Mr. McNeil turned to his young-co- 
adjutor and pressed him to answer it, while 
the youthful editor returned it very sum- 
marily to Mr. McNeil, to the no little 
amusement of the audience. At length, in 
true Yankee fashion, the representative of 
the Knights of Labor tried to reply by pro- 
pounding a counter question, and then 
another, and, at the same time, losing the 
point of the first. 

The Hon. C. C. Coffin, the famous war 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, and 
the recent lecturer on battle-scenes, then 
very succinctly presented three questions: 
First, On what ground of right or justice 
do the Knights of Labor compel a man who 
is satisfied with his work and wages to 
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strike? Second, on what Principle of jus. 
tice do they require that men, irrespectiyg 
of ability, shall receive the same wages? 
Third, on what ground of right do th 
demand that no man outside their organi. 
zation shall work with them? The replies 
to these questions were very genera] and 
evasive, and in the main uDSatisfacto 
evenin some instances presuming to dis. 
pute the facts. The opprobrious term 
‘* scab” was used (said the Knights of Lg. 
bor, in answer to another query from a 
clergyman) more by way of quotation of an 
already existing term than by way of crea. 
tion. Yet the real animus and venom felt 
by theclass for non-union men, even py 
the more fair men, who were representeq 
by one of their leaders and secretaries on 
this platform, could not but come out when 
speaking of such as did not join the 
Knights of Labor, as being ‘* moral, social, 
and economical lepers.” The reckless hate 
could but reveal the ruthless bigot. The 
Golden Rule insisted on for the Christian 
capitalist seemed to be utterly ignored for 
the wage-worker. The love of money 
which is stigmatized so unqualifiedly when 
it appears in the employer is justified and 
defended when appearing in the employé, 

Before another and a different assembly 
of brain-workers, the chaplain of our State 
Reformatory at Concord, the Rey. William 
J. Batt, spoke interestingly upon the topic, 
‘* The Claim of Prisoners upon the Attention 
of the Church.” The chaplains of Charles. 
town Prison and of Dedham Jail were also 
present, and added their experience. Ope 
of these, in a private conversation with me, 
declared it to be his settled conviction that 
the whipping-post ought to be revived for 
a certain class of criminals that make their 
living upon the state. It may be no news, 
it certainly is no exaggeration, at all to say 
that quite a large class of able-bodied men 
make ita practice to be taken up for some 
misdeed or punishable fault, every autumn, 
and thus be committed to prison for the 
winter months. The wardens and chip. 
lains of prisons can predict almost toa 
certainty the reappearance of some mu- 
cular fellow, or even gang of reprobates, 
whenever the cold weather begins to come 
on, and so truly a matter of course hasit 
become that no disgrace, and certainly no 
discomfort, seems to be connected with this 
method of being warmed and fed at state 
expense. 

The youthfulness ofa large class of crim. 
inals was also remarked upon, and the sad 
recurrence of crime in tbe lives of mapy 
discharged convicts noted. Surely this 
noble commonwealth, with its society to aid 
discharged prisoners, has tried, and not un- 
successtully, to meet the problem and to 
offset the tendency. 

The Rev. Wm. Elliot Griffis, lately in- 
stalled pastor of the Shawmut Church, is 
preaching to his large congregations with 8 
power and effectiveness that has greatly de- 
lighted the church. Some of the church 
committee, who even journeyed to Scbenec- 
tary, N. Y., to hear him in what was at 
that time his own pulpit, are now more 
than pleased to see their warmly approved 
of candidate even exceed their expec 
tations. Their delight is mingled with 
a great degree of satisfaction; for the 
Shawmut Church and congregation never 
had an opportunity of hearing their new 
pastor until he really preached as such 
after the eventful examination and installa- 
tion. The paper which was then read, 
blending as it did most felicitously the 
candidate’s theological views with his per 
sonal experience gave immense satisfac- 
tion to a very considerable portion of the 
large council which unanimously and 
heartily voted for his installation. A recent 
evening sermon without manuscript W 
exceedingly happy and able. The outlook 
for this centrally situated church is 20W 
brighter than ever. A very exceptionally 
capable and well equipped set of men 1 
the prime of their manhood stand ready '2 
that church to help the new preacher in his 
great work. Dr. Griffis was called on by 
the Rev. Dr. Webb, President of Bosto 
Congregational Club, to lead in last night's 
devotional service at the regular AP 
meeting. 

The Saturday afternoon class at Tremont 
Temple, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Robert R. Meredith, seems to be more 
largely attended than ever, since the 
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jn John’s Gospel commenced in the In- 
ternational series. The Doctor is wont to 
pave @ quasi-rehearsal of his Saturday’s 
work on Monday nights in Lynn, where 
he teaches the lesson that is to come on 
the succeeding Sabbath. Just before going 
to Lynn, last night, he was engaged in 
earnest conversation with a group of gent'e- 
men. Reference was made to some of the 
questions which are wont to be put in the 
crowded assemblies that pack Tremont 
Tewple during the session of the Saturday 
class, and especially to one, put three days 
since, as to the necessity of the new birth 
for heatben and pagans in this life, having 
never heard of Christ. The Doctor smiled, 
and said that many such questions are put, 
and he reiterates to the questioners that he 
knows nothing ‘‘ beyond what is written” 
about the victims that perish without 
jearning of Christ. It does not practically 
touch our views respecting the necessity 
that exists. It may be, or it may not be, 
that there is to be an opportunity, a pre- 
senting of the historic Christ to mapy after 
death. Certainly it cannot be that God is 
to damn millions if they have had no op- 
portunity. Tuen, too, think of what a 
privilege it will be to work for souls, and 
to build up character even after the grave. 

They who wish it may be engaged in the 
Psalm-singing and harp-playing of Heaven, 
put as for him he would enjoy nothing 
better than a Bible-class in Heaven. ‘‘ For, 
think of it, there would be no cranks up 
there.” A very hearty laugh ensued; for 
it is well understood that the Bible lessons 
of the Temple, informal as they are, and 
giving such unrestricted opportunity for 
all manner of questions, have attracted al] 
the intellectual and moral cranks of this 
complex community, and it has required a 
master hand to sway such an assembly and 
to control the questioning and suggesting 
to the limits of the lesson and of the 
hour. 

Such a tremendous impression was made 
in my hearing lately by the energetic and 
impressive leadcr that God’s favorite 
and almost universal method of procedure 
in effecting changes in human affairs was by 
the use of means, that, even when miracu- 
lous deeds were done, the employment of 
secondary agencies and means was even 
then apparent. When wine was needed 
for the marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee, 
the men were bidden to fill the water pots 
with wate. ‘‘ Away, then, with your non- 
sense, you who declare the use of means 
improper, or evidencing lack of faith! It 
is no such lack of faitb. Ifanyonein your 
family is taken sick, send for the best 
physician, and pray; follow his directions, 
take his medicines, and pray. Be done 
with this utterly senseless neglect of 
means!” 

Near the close of the same lesson, some 
persistent soul that had been waiting an 
opportunity piped out tbe old question: 
“Was that wine an intoxicating kind ofa 
wine?” The answer came back with 
lightning-like speed and vehement energy: 
“We cannot stop for the wasting of our 
time on any such nonsensical question as 
that.” It is needless to say that no further 
questions on that threadbare subject were 
put, that afternoon. It is only thus that 
some are restrained and kept within bounds. 

The Conference of the Suffolk South 
Churches met in Dr. Meredith’s church on 
Columbus Avenue, last week, and a very 
large number of representatives were 
present. 

The crowd in attendance at Trinity 
Church last Sabbath morning was so great 
that policemen were stationed at the several 
doors to keep back a very considerable 
company that could not so much as be ad- 
mitted, for lack of even standing room. 
The Lenten and Easter services have kept 
the worthy rector,the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D., exceptionably busy, and well earned 
will be the rest he will enjoy in the sum- 
mer on the Coast of California. 

The Central Church near this—the Rev. 

tr. Duryea pastor—again leads the list of 
Churches of its order in the amount of its 
benefactions. 

Bishop Foster’s recent articles in Tax 

EPENDENT have awakened marked atten- 
tion, especially eschatologically. 

Bostox, Eastern Tuespay, April 27th. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
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II. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





TuE art of portrait painting has developed 
wonderfully among us of recent years. What 
we now seem to need is a missionary to teach 
its qualities and the manner of their apprecia- 
tion to the public of patrons. And the present 
exhibition shows that he might well begin in 
those circles which are commonly supposed to 
be possessed of exceptional discernment as re. 
gards things intellectual and artistic. Is the 
Massachusetts Historical Society satisfied—one 
cannot but speculate—with the likeness of Mr. 
Winthrop which the President of the Academy 
has painted? Or Cornell University with the two 
portraits it has secured from the same hand? 
Or those who desired’a memorial of Dr. Ormiston 
with that which Mr. Hicks has produced? Did 
they really think these were among the most ac- 
complished artists we possess to-day? Or did 
they care less for the qualhty of the 
result than for the high academic sound of 
the name thereto appendec ? Perhaps we have no 
right to pry into their reasons for choosing as 
they did. But we may at least mark their 
choice as unfortunate in itself and doubly 
unfortunate in being typical of many 
similar instances when those who ought to lead 
public taste in the right direction exert what 
cannot but be a potent influence in the wrong. 
The frequency of such instances goes far to ex- 
plain why an artist so often hurls the name of 
Philistine at those in social or intellectual au- 
thority simply because they are in such authori- 
ty. Certainly the American artizi is still year 
by year being taught to believe that his mis- 
sion is simply to hold the gates of the Prom- 
ised Land against the advance of our better 
art. 
The College of Physicians and Surgeons 
chose their executive much more wisely, while 
still choosing among Academicians. Mr. East- 
man Johnason’s portrait of Dr. Dalton is a manly, 
vigorous, accomplished piece of painting, and 
translates in a most interesting way a rugged 
and interesting pbysiognomy. Mr. Neal’s por- 
trait of the Rev. Mark Hopkine, on the other 
hand, seems to me but commonplace, and his 
“Lady,” (No.477) a trifle meretricious and shallow 
in her attraction. Mr. Porter’s picture of a 
young lady coming down stairs is in many ways 
avery good thing, though not quite so good, I 
should say, as it appears to a superficial glance. 
More of its interest is due, perhaps, to subject 
matter and arrangement than to the painter’s 
actual work;and its charm of color is rather 
that which is proper to pretty upholstery (so to 
say) than to painting of the highest order. The 
draperies and accessories are better executed 
than is the flesh which remains somewhat hard 
and wooden. Although this example does not 
show Mr. Porter at his very best, yet even with 
his best in mind,I cannot quite understand 
why so many New Yorkers go to him in Boston 
to be painted rather than stay at home with 
Mr. Dewing, for example, or Mr. Wyatt Eaton, 
or Mr. Abbott Thayer, whom | cite not as being 
better than all their colleagues here but as 
being peculiarly fortunate with the same kind 
of sitters as those with whom Mr. Porter has 
made himself a name. If, however, I cannot 
but place each of them above Mr. Porter, I 
would not have it supposed that any one could 
fail to see in hima clever and conscientious 
painter, how much in advance of many of his 
elders we may learn by comparisons made in 
this exhibition, as, for instance, with the 
President’s *‘ ideal” portrait called ‘‘ A Doubt- 
ful Letter,” 
Mr, Alexander’s portrait of Dr. McCosh is of 
an opposite kind to that of Mr. Porter; is a 
better piece of work than a superficial glance 
might take it for. At first sight its somewhat 
disagreeable, greenish tone (which, however, 
would seem less disagreeable were the canvas 
better hung and apart from alien companions, ) 
and itscuriously'disembodied effect strikes us as 
willfully eccentric. But we see after.a moment 
that the artist has concentrated himself upon 
the head, and has deliberately subordinated to 
this all those other parts, which generally re- 
ceive equal emphasis—and, too often, greater 
emphasis than the head itself. Anda fine head 
it is—vigorously modeled, full of life and char- 
acter, vivid in expression—its pose and person- 
ality caught and fixed in an unusually sympa- 
thetic way. I should not say it showed Mr. 
Alexander at his best; yet it certainly confirms 
our belief that we have few portrait-painters 
better equipped than is he for resolving the 
most vital problems of his art. 
Mr. Percy Moran’s portrait-head (No. 366) is 
somewhat affected, alike in title and effect ; but, 
as far as mere technique goes, isone of the 
best things in the room. And for truly artistic 
feeling there is nothing bettsr than Mr. Weir’s 
dusky canvas with a giri’s head in profile called 
**A Reverie”; beautifully painted too, though 





ock, now being raised in Boston, is nearing the 
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Among the figure-compositions proper, I may 
note Mr. Church’s fantasies, which are all attrac- 
tive, especially the little “Sorceress” with all the 
alligators; Mr. Fitz’s *‘Moment’s Respite,” a 
well painted half-length of an old woman peel- 
ing apples somewhat marred, as far as mere 
beauty goes, by the dungecn-like quality of the 
lighting; Mr. Stark’s ** Little Girl and Goats” ; 
Mr. Poore’s *‘ Pincian Hill,” and Mr. Hassam’s 
‘*Rainy Day.” Mr. Turner’s *‘ Bridal Proces- 
sion” is a more ambitious piece of work than 
our artists are apt to undertake with so fair a 
degree of success ; for while it is not very indi- 
vidual or very interesting, it is at least scholarly 
and pleasing, alike in composition and in execu- 
tion. Still more ambitious, but infinitely less 
euccessful are Mr. Shields’s *‘Love’s Festival,” 
and Mr. Rhead’s **Come unto these Yellow 
Sands,” with its helpless imitation of certain 
current English ideals. 
Mr. Millet, too, is always scholarly and ac- 
complished, if not often very vital in mood. It 
always strikes one with surprise, in looking at 
his pictures, that a man who can paint so ad- 
mirably should not seem to have more feeling, 
or, at least, a more vital interest to put into his 
work. This year, ho-vever, his results have an 
unusual degree of life and charm. His ‘Cozy 
Corner” is delightful, and his “‘ Handmaid” a 
thorougbly satisfactory and beautiful piece of 
workmanship. Mr. Hovenden’s ‘‘ Three Fish- 
ers” is awkward in arrangement, unpleasant in 
color, and lacking in all expression of the sen- 
timent desired; a regrettable falling-off from 
the high plaee he took among our figure paint- 
ers some years ago. 
As is well known, the annual prize which Mr, 
Clarke has established for the best figure-paint- 
ing done in America by a non-Academic artist, 
is bestowed in accordance with the votes of the 
whole body of exhibitors for the year. Itisa 
great surprise, therefore, to find it has this sea- 
son been bestowed upon so poor a production as 
Mr. Satterlee’s group of a mother bathing her 
child (No. 495). The daily papers have boldly 
stated that personal influence had much to say in 
affecting the award; that the artist is popular 
with a large circle of scholars who, as exhibitors 
of the moment, had each a vote to give; and, so 
far as I have seen, their scatements have not 
been disputed. It is not a pleasant task to in- 
troduce pereonslities into a chapter such as this ; 
and yet I think it would be unjust to many an- 
other artist were this vote allowed to stand un- 
challenged as the expression of the opinion of 
the best qualified judges. The Hallgarten prizes 
went in a more satisfactory way—the first to Mr. 
Percy’s Moran’s ‘Divided Attention,” a most 
delicate piece of handiwork and color, and one 
which does not lack the necessary degree of ex- 
pression and truly pictorial meaning ; the second 
to Mr. W. A. Coffin’s **Moonlight in Harvest,” 
which was good enough to make itself ‘* felt,” in 
spite of its sky-high position ; and the third to 
Mr. Wiles’s ‘‘Corner Table,” which, if nothing 
more, is an extremely clever piece of technique, 
Mr. Koehbler’s “* Strike” was out of the compe- 
tition as having been painted abroad. It can- 
not but claim respectful attention ; for what we 
are always asking our young painters for is just 
such a serious treatment of just such a contem- 
porary, ‘‘ realistic” theme. It seems tome not 
a very fine picture, but a very promising one; 
good in composition, save for the introduction 
of the master,who might better have been left to 
the imagination ; and good, too, in the render- 
ing of distance and atmosphere; but, on the 
other hand, weak in the expression of character, 
when its groups, effective at a distance, are 
individuxlly examined. 
Not at all a “‘ pretty” picture, in the popular 
sense of the word, but a very good and strong 
one, is Mr. Barse’s “ Plaster Shop.” The diffi- 
cult accumulation of white tones under a strong 
light is admirably dealt witb, and the rough- 
looking person who examines the casts in a half 
amused manner, is most cleverly characterized. 
Of the sculpture in the exhibition, I need only 
note Mr. Warner's bust of Mr. Blair, which is 
truly a contrast to its neighbors; simple, 
straightforward, strong, vital, and artistic. 
New York Cry. 
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No class of health laws are more difficult to 
devise or enforce than those which have rela 
tion to adulteration. On the one hand great 
care must be taken that the line is drawn 50 
that the people can avail themselves of all real 
foods, at cheap rates. On the other, it must 
be recognized that adulterations are very diffi- 
eult of proof, if conviction depends upon 
knowledge on the part of the dealer. There 
are some adulterations which are recognized as 
justifiable. 

Thus, mustard is often allowed to have 
twenty-five per centum of adulteration, because 
itis better kept so and issufliciently strong with 
the admixture. Coffee is allowed, under some 
state laws, to be mixed if marked ‘‘ mixture,” 





with no “decorative” charm of subject-matter. 


but only the amount of good or poor coffee it 
contains. When mixed with glucose, syr- 
up may be sold if the package is marked 
‘*mixture.”? Even so few examples show that 
the question involved in these laws is fre- 
quently a question of commercial honesty 
rather than of health. The puzzle that often 
occurs is where we are to draw the line; what 
adulterations are to be guarded against ; which 
are to be classed as commercial frauds, and 
which as hazardous to health. With all the 
fearful and sensational rumors as to adultera- 
tions it is now generally admitted that there 
are very few adulterations which are directly 
prejudicial to health. Boards of analysis or 
individual chemists are very apt to get hold of 
specimens of any such, and the risk of expo- 
sure much more than counterbalances the 
profits of deceit. Hence, as in canned foods, 
where harmful substances have been found, 
they have resulted from mistakes or from 
chemical changes. 

But, although harmful substances are not 
generally added, great ‘harm may be done to 
the health of socicty by defective foods. The 
housekeeper who buys a poor article ef soda, 
or cream of tartar, or baking powder, has not 
only lost pecuniarily, but the heavy biscuit or 
bread has its result upon the health. So the 
purchaser of watered milk is not receiving the 
supposed nourishment, and wonders why more 
vigor is not derived therefrom. The law has 
been wise in singling out milk for especiai 
guard. Good milk is a matter of life and death 
to thousands cf infants, and to very many 
adults. He who only gets a half pint of milk 
when he drinks a pint of reduced milk, is 
wronged more in the body than in the pocket. 
It is gratifying to see how effective has been 
the law in some of the states. Milkmen know 
that they may be seized upon at any time. 
Where the service is known to be reliable and 
skilled, there has been a great increase in the 
quality of the milk. Experience proves that 
a large portion of the commercial frauds come 
in the end to be frauds upon health, although 
this is not absolutely true in all cases. Thus 
it is not yet proven that glucose is not as 
healthy a sugar as that from the cane. The 
honey of the bee is glucose, and is probably as 
easily convertible into heat and force as that 
of the cane. 

Recently there has been much discussion as 
to what laws are advisable in reepect of Oleo- 
margarine. It can no longer be denied that it 
isa valuable addition to our oily foods. For 
cooking purposes it is often better than but- 
ter. When properly made it does not become 
rancid in summer as soon as good butter does, 
For many persons it is quite as easily digesti- 
ble as butter. It can be furnished at nearly 
one-half of the cost of good butter. The laws 
to restrain its sale do not emanate from chem 
ists or from health officers, but from those who 
believe it to be an interference with dairy in- 
terests. Close restrictions are placed upon it, 
for the very purpose of driving it from the 
market in order to make more room and better 
prices for butter. But for it the price of good 
butter the last winter would have gone to 
seventy five cents. The working people are 
greatly concerned in its production. There is 
no doubt tbat, if careful methods are applied, 
it can be made of very superior quality. In- 
deed, its manufacturers have about as much 
reason to complain of the imitations of it 
which are made from poor butter, bené oil, cot- 
ton seed, lard, and various other fats and 
greases, as have the dairymen to complain 
that one portion of the cow is brought into 
competition with another. We are watching 
with much interest the application of this law 
as recently passed in some of the states, and 
shall be able to see whether its working is in 
the interests of fair dealing, of cheap food, and 
of good health. 

Examinations give us reason to believe that 
adulterations of flour are not yery common. 
Alum is now scarcely ever used in any appre- 
ciable quantity. Tbe great cheapness of wheat 
makes it for the interest of the mills to depend 
upon such reputation for the quality of flour as 
no chemist can overturn. In many departments 
producers now test each other, so that fewer 
dare to transgress the law. There is, in our 
judgment, no one direction in which there now 
needs to be so much watchfulness against both 
fraud and cause of ill-health as in meats, An- 
imal diseases are on the increase. The means 
of transportation, and especially of dead meats, 
for long distances, have raised up a class of 
butchers ready to deal in inferior grades of 
meat. Fat cows with tuberculosis or pleuro- 
pneumonia, or herds of hogs{which hog chol- 
era (Pneumo Entiritis) has invaded, easily 
bring a fair price and give a good margin of 
profit, if only they can be killed and delivered 
in the next county. 

We have reasons for believing that there is 
far more of poor meat offered for sale than 
formerly. Boils, skin diseases, gastric irrita- 
tions and impairment of blood are well recog- 
nized as resulting from such food. It is high 


time that abattoirs and markets were placed 





without stating what the mixture consists of, 


under much closer inspection, With al] we 
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hear about the adulteration of foods and drugs, 
our food supply is undergoing more deteriora- 
tion in this regard than in all others com- 
bined. 








Biblical Research. 


Tue fact that not only ethnology and philolo- 
gy, but also Biblical science, is greatly interested 
in the solution of the problem as to the original 
home of the Semitic people before they divided 
themselves into different nations and developed 
their own common language into a number of 
dialects, makes the discussion of this question 
one of considerable importance for theology. 
The early records of the Hebrew religion seem 
to point unmistakably to Mesopotamia as this 
original home; but many scholars, in the name 
of philology, had pronounced in favor of Arabia, 
basing their argumentation chiefly upon the 
primitive character of the old Arabic, and 
claiming that this dialect, being, in structure 
and character, nearest to what, according to 
strict philological science, must have been the 
form of the Proto-Semitic, owed this primitive 
character to the fact that it had remained in the 
original seat of the people, while the other 
tribes, emigrating and scattering to various 
countries had, through this process, also changed 
the character of the language, and this had ac- 
cordingly changed many of its original features. 
This leading argument from philological prem- 
ises was reinforced by o.hers from history, tra- 
dition, etc. Tbe most successful auvocate of 
this view was probably the Assyziologist Schrader» 
in the twenty-seventh volume of the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. Within the last few 
years, however, the problem has been approached 
from another side with the conclusions un- 
doubtedly weil established, that the records of 
the Old Testament on this subject also are cor- 
rect, and that the seats of the Proto-Semitic 
race was notin Arabia, but in Mesopotamia, The 
plan pursued is an application of the historico 
comparative method (now such a potent factor 
in all true scientitic investigation) to the names 
of animals and plants in the Semitic dialects, in 
counection with an examination of the flora and 
fanna of the Semitic countries. It has been 
proved that the Proto-Semitic possessed the 
names of animals which are either unknown to 
Arabia or a} least very rare there; and this line 
of argumentation isupplemented by the further 
argument that the names of animals very com- 
mon in Arabia cannot be traced in the further 
dialects, at least not in words related to the 
words used by the Arabs for them. It 1s von Kre- 
mer and Hommel, two youag German investi- 
gators, who have of late developed this line of 
thought. Itis shown, for instance, that there 
was a Proto-Semitic word for bear, ‘* dubbu,” as 
this word is found in the Hebrew, the As- 
syrian, the Aramaic and the Ethiopic, in 
all of which countries the bear is found; but 
the word is unknown to the old Arabic, 
as is the animal to that country. Had Arabia 
been the original seat of these tribes they would 
certainly not, when scattered to the north, eas, 
and west, and there finding the bear, have all 
given him the same name, The word was evi- 
dently in the possession of the people before 
they separated into tribes andnations. A paral- 
lel case is furnished by the Proto-Semitic word 
**rimu,” Heb. px 4, Assyr. rimu, a word which 
the Arab does not know to the present day in 
this sense, but which must have been in the 
vocabulary of the original Semitic tongue. A 
third example is furnished by the word for 
“panther,” Ethiopic xamr, Heb. 4793, Aram. 
nemra, Assyr. nimru, A similar method is ap- 
plied to the words of plants fuund in tbe origi- 
nal Semitic, and with a similar result. On the 
Other band, it is shown that the Semitic tribes 
before they separated knew the camel, but not 
the ostrich, or the palm tree ; a very strong proof 
that their home was not io Arabia, but rather 
in the territory of the .North Semitic tribes, 
and probably in Mesopotamia. 


-.+-A pamphlet of much more than usual in- 
terest is a little tractate by Dr. A. M. Ceriani, 
librarian of the Ambrosian Library, at Milan 
Italy, entitled ** Critica Biblica. Le recensvoni 
del LXX.e la versione latina della Itala.” It 
was a short article read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of Lombardy, at its session of 18th Febru- 
ary last, and sums up the results of many 
researches, which the author has not yet had 
time to digest for complete publication. The 
results of Dr. Ceriani are also generally con- 
firmed by the researches of Dr. H. Corvili, of 
Marburg, in his book entitled ‘‘ Das Buch des 
Propheten Ezechvl,” which has just appeared at 
Leipzig, with a preface dated 30th January, 
1886, and thus being independent of Ceriani’s 
work, The matter treated of is the modern rep- 
resentatives, in manuscript or ‘version, of the 
Hesychian or Alexandrian, the Lucianian cr 
Constantinopolitan, and the Origenian or Pales- 
tinian, recensions of the Septuagint. Dr. Ceri- 
ani’s conclusion respecting the Vatican Manu- 
script, is that it presents generally a ‘text earlier 
than any of the three great recensions of Origen, 
Lucian and Hesychus; and he adheres to an 
Opinion, long ago expressed by him in the 








‘* Monumenta” of the Ambrosian Library, that 
the manuscript was written in Southern Italy. 
Concerning the other recensions, the Syriac 
Hexaplar furnishes a tolerable standing ground 
in attempting to discover the Palestinian or 
Origenian recension, and, in a measure, by per 
contra considerations, to show whut copies do 
not belong to that recension. The Old Latin, 
on the other hand, serves a hike purpose for the 
Lucianian recension; and the Memphitic and 
Sahidic with the writings of Cyril of Alex- 
andria, similarly for the MHesychian. This 
prima facie statement, as it seems to one 
who merely reads the words of Jerome, from 
which we get our clearest statement respecting 
the three recensious, is not rested upon because 
it is prima facie, but it is confirmed by number- 
less little tests of various sorts, not only internal 
ones, but inciuding even subscriptions to Greek 
Manuscripts. The patristic testimony looks the 
same way ; and at the same time becomes mar- 
shaled into arrays that confirm the labors of 
critics of the New Testament as well as of the 
Old. To present a list of the Septuagint manu- 
scripts, which seem to exhibit respectively the 
Hesychian, Lucianian, and Origenian recensions, 
would require aset of tables more elaborate 
than could be shown in these columus ; and the 
difficulty would be the greater, since the various 
manuscripts do not exhibit the same recension 
in every book or group of books. Moreover, 
the work is merely sketched by Ceriani at present, 
and it is better to wait for his more completely 
digested work. It is proper to state that these 
results were in avery slight degree foreshadowed 
by Ceriani’s former work in the ** Monumenta” 
of the Ambrosian Library, by Frederick Field, 
the Septuagint «ditor, and by Paul de Lagarde, 
in several of his works. But those previous 
efforts furnished only a mere glimmer of light, 
and were almost wholly limited by some recog- 
nitions of the Lucianian recension, to which 
most of the extant Septuagint manuscripts 
belong. 








Hersonalities, 


A VERY remarkable story about the Abbé 
Liszt has just been revived by his presence in 
London. It narrates that a young and ambi- 
tious pianist, Mile. X——, when about to give a 
concert in Vienna, some twenty years ago, 
audaciously announced herself on her affiches, 
as a pupil of the Abbé. She was not such; had 
never seen Liszt, in fact. Just before the day 
of the concert among the names of the arrivals 
at a certain hotel in the city, she was terrified to 
read that of ‘‘the Abbé Liszt.” What was she 
todo? Toconfess her fraud openly at the outset 
of her musical career would be to crush it at 
once, A straightforward plan aaggested itself. 
She went to the hotel, asked to see the Abbé, and 
threw herself on his mercy. Liszt asked her a 
few questions, and then requested her to play 
one of the pieces she intended to perform at the 
concert. While she did so he stood over her, 
suggesting a pause here, or correcting a forte 
there. At the conclusion of the piece Liezt said, 
‘Now, Mademoiselle, you can truthfully say 
that you are a pupil of Liszt; for you have had 
your first lesson. You may also put on your 
programs that you will be assisted by your 
master, who will play two pieces at your concert.” 
Liszt kept his promise, the concert was a superb 
success, and Mile. X——’s reputation was at 
once saved and made. She died a few years 
ago. 


... The Boston Transcript says of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the architect: ‘It is a curious fact 
that, spending most of his life among artists, 
he had never had his portrai: painted until a 
few weeks ago. He designed, some time aince, a 
residence for his friend, the artist, Hubert 
Herkomer, who, in returning the favor, painted 
his portrait, which he presented to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson.” 





..--The last Prince of Grusinien has just 
died in poverty at St. Petersburg. In his youth 
he was one of the richest, handsomest and most 
fashionable members of Russian society. In 
one day his fortune was lost, and thereafcer he 
lived in obscurity, supported by a small Guvern- 
ment pension, which he divided with several 
old and faithful servitors. 


----Lt is finally authoratively admitted that 
the King of Bavaria is insane, utterly unnerved 
by insomnia, and that his complete bankruptcy 
is unavoidable. The deposition of their sover- 
eign is to be demanded by the nobility as soon 
as practicable. 


...-All the valuable wearing apparel of the 
Chinese minister and his suite is transported in 
peculiarly strong and light wicker baskets, so 
closely woven as to be nearly waterproof. The 
minister himself has seventy suits of clothing. 


_.»-Mr. Gladstone sent last week a ca- 
ble letter to Mayor O’Brien, of Boston, ex- 
pressing his thanks for that gentleman’s sup- 
port and indorsement of the ideas expressed in 
the recent famous speech in Parliament. 


--+»That there is any project for uniting the 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales with the Prin- 
cess Clementine of Denmark is now emphatical- 





ly denied by Scandinavian journals. The Prin- 
cess is not yet fifteen. 


...-Prince Henry, of Battenburg, has ordere1 
a handsome tally-ho coach to be built by a 
prominent London carriage-maker. The Prince 
expects to use it in an autumnal tour in Wales 
with his wife. 


...-Bishop Stevens is in quite uncertain 
health, and an assistant Bishop is talked of, in 
order that he may be less subject to traveling 
and the arduous work at present devolving only 
upon him, 


....Lieut-Gov. Ames, of Massachusetts, gave 
North Easton people 2,500 trees for Arbor Day 
and $2,000 to cover the expense of planting shade 
trees along the public highways. 


....Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps still suffers 
from the injury to her right arm, but is able to 
accomplish no small amount of literary work 
with it and her left. 


...-M. Pasteur has been decorated by the Sul 
tan of Turkey with the Grand Order of the 
Medjidie, and has also received a present of 
10,000 francs with it. 


....Sir Leonard Tilley, Governor of New 
Brunswick, is slowly recuperating from his late 
sudden and severe iliness, but cannot leave 
Boston at present. 


Bebbies, 


...-Down East singing-masters always look 
out for the Maine chants. 








....»When @ man falls down his temper gener- 
ally gets up before ke does. 


....The only thing a man ever loses by polite- 
ness is his seat in a street car. 


....A bank cashier seldom goes off until he is 
loaded ; and then he makes no report. 


...-In answer to the question: “Is life worth 
living?” we reply that it all depends on the liver 


....Anglomaniacs will not goto any seashore 
place this summer unless there are crests on the 
waves. 


....When the young writer reads the reviews 
of his first work he often finds it is a guyed 
book instead of a novel. 


....Senator Jones should apply for a com- 
mittee of arbitration. The young lady has not 
yet agreed to a *‘ tie up.” “ 


-.»-A philosopher who had married an ignor 
ant girl used to call her ‘brown sugar,” because, 
he said, she was sweet but unrefined. 


...-A Pittsburgh girl who has been visiting 
in Boston has returned to her native city. She 
says the atmosphere of Boston does not soot 
her. 


....The Queen's birthday is to be celebrated 
in London this year two days before the actual 
date. Unlike a good many ladies, Her Majesty 
evidently wishes to appear older than she realiy 
is, 


....“* Ergo,” remarked the professor to his 
class, after a long preamble. ‘‘Ergo”—then he 
stopped to take breath. ‘‘ Well, let ergo,’ sung 
out one of the students, and the conclusion was 
ruined. 


...** Who,” said a member of the Canadian 
House of Commons to the members who were 
trying to choke him off, ‘‘ who brayed there?” 
**1t was an echo,” retorted a member, amid a 
yell of delight. 


....There is an old lady, eighty years of age, 
living in Westville who has never seen a railroad 
train nor a steamboat. ‘his case would perhaps 
be more remarkable had the lady in question not 
been blind from birth. 


..-.-A Chicago man who has recently returned 
from Europe, was asked what he thought of 
Rome.” * Well,” he replied, ** Rome is a fair- 
sized town, but I couldn’t help but think whenI 
was there that she had seen her best days.” 


....First Dutchman; “Jake, vat you going 
to gif vour son for a birt-day bresent?” Second 
Do: **Idon’d know; it’s putty hard times. I 
guess I haf some buddons sewed on his clothes.” 
First Do.; “Yes, dat’s so. I guess I haf my 
boy’s hair cut.” 


....“* Pap,” said little Jacob, looking up from 
his Sunday-school paper, ‘‘ here is a piece that 
says ‘* Beer versus Whisky.’ Shall I read it?” 
**Trow dat paber in de schtove, Skaky. Inny 
mans vot says beer is vorse as visky ain’t fit for 
nodings except kindling-vood.” 


....One of the 7th regiment boys, who went 
to Washington recently, is Mr. Merritt, son of 
Undertaker Merritt, who had charge of General 
Grant’s funeral; and Private Jessup, Company 
F, says when Merritt wanted to give the com- 
mand “Fours Right,” on the Avenue, he shouted : 
* Friends of the deceased will please pass down 
the right aisle.” 


....Mr. Z. has struggled vaifily against the 


———<—<—<——= 
chase of the numerous advertised remedies, 
Considering himself vanquished, he is now pi 
signed: ‘*Alas!” he sighed, ‘‘ the description on 
my passport has hitherto been, ‘ Forehead Te 
treating’; now they will have to add: « Bair 
ditto.’ ” 


....Barnum has given Jumbo’s heart, which 
weighs forty-seven pounds, to Tuft’s College, 
This is a pretty Tuft tale to tell Alice, “ Jumbo'g 
widow,” who has just arrived in this country, 
It is said, by the way, that when Alice landed at: 
New York she winked at the custom-house: 
officer, who picked a couple of sovereigns out of 
her trunk and then chalked it O. K, 


Ministerial Register, 
ANDERSON, &., aan cies in Woodville, 


Minn. 

BALDWIN, C. J., Rochester, N. Y., called to 

Granville, O. 

FISHER, 8., Troy, O., resigns. 

FORBES, A. M., Waseca, Minn., resigns, 

GOWAN, L. W., Evansville, Wis., inst. pastor in 

Evansville, Dak. Ter. 

KENNARD, J. Spencer, D.D., Fourth ch., Chi- 

cago, Lil., resigns. 

MORGAN, A. R., Panola, Lil., resigns. 

SNIDER, A. W., Brock, accepts call to Colum- 

bus, Neb. 

STILLSON, Lyman, died, recently, in J efferson, 
la. 








SWINDEN, W., Atlanta, IIL, accepts call to 
Manchester, Ia, 
TEMPLE, L. D., inst. pastor in Flint, Mich, 
TILBE, H. H., ord., Edwardsville, Ill, 
— F. W. C., accepts call to Ottumwa, 
a. 


=e J.C., ord. in Richmond Center, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


CHAPIN, GrorGe E., Princeton, accepts call to 
Lyman, Me. 

COYLE, Joun P,, Morrisania, N. Y., called to 
Ne. Adams, Mass. 

DAVIDSON, Wiiu14m E., Chicago Seminary, 
accepts call to Bowmanville, Ill. 

DYER, Aumon J., Hartford Seminary, called to 
Upton, Mass. 

ELLSWORTH, ALFRED A., called to become set- 
tled pastor at Braintree, Mass. 

HAIGH, Georce L., Wheaton, accepts call 
Plainfield, LL. 

HARISOUGH, D. M., ord. in Oakland, Ia. 

HEWITT, Georee R., Hartford Seminary, a- 
cepts call to becume acting pastor at No, 
Bennington, Vt. 

HORR, Exisau, inst. in Maverick ch., East Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 22d. 

HOUGHTON, Joun C., accepts call to Prescott, 
Ariz. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, accepts call to Firat 
ch., Lebanon, Conn. 

MARTIN, GeoraceE, Croton, O., accepts call to 
Huntington, W. Va. 

McINIYRE, ANDREW, Long Ridge, accepts call 
to become acting pastor at Vernon Center, 
Conn. 

ODLIN, James E., accepts call to Goff town, 

OSTROM, Atvin, Murphy’s, Cal., accepts call to 
Kohala, Sandwich Islands. 

“a GrorGe H., accepts call to Rutland, 

te 

PLACE, L. D., Chichester, N. H., resigns. 

RIGGS, Ezra J., East Jaffrey, N. H., resigns. 

ROBERTS, Wituiam G., Rochester, Mich., re- 
signs. 

SAMMONS, I. D., Spring Creek Sta., accepts 
cali to Wattsburg, Penn. 

SMITH, Davin O., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
cali to Guide Kock, Neb, 

STIMSON, Henry A., Worcester, Mass., called 
to Pilgrim ch., 8c, Louis, Mo. 

TAYLOR, Georae E., Clay Center, aecepts call 
to Indianola, Neb. 

TEMPLE, W.H.G., ord, in Sheffie @ Mass, 
April 21st, 

WEAGE, Epwarp D., called to National City, 
Cal. 


WEBSTER, Frankxin G., Hartford Seminary, 
called to become acting pastor at East Cum- 
mington, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAIN, J. W., Philadelphia, accepts call to Firs, 
ch,, Altoona, Penn. 

BRANK, R. G., Central ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
called to College St. ch., Louisville, Ky. 
BROOKE, F. J., Clarksburg, W. Va., called to 

Nicelasville, Ky. 

COWLES, J. J., called to Cold Spring, N. J. 

DONALDSON, W. M., West Fairfield, Penn., 
accepts call to Northfield, O. 

GARLAND, Epwakp, Granville, O., died recently 
in Parsonville, Me. 

JOHNSON, Henry, Grand Haven, removes to 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

MARQUIS, R. R., Northfield, O., removes to 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

MOORE, D. R., Brookville, Ind., removes t0 
Logan, O 

SHEDD, N. A., Lane Sem., Cincinnati, accepts 
call to Amesville, New Engiand, O. 

SYMMES, Frank R., Princeton Sem., accept 
call to Fairton, N. J. 

WILSON, G. A., Blacksburg, accepts call t 
Cooks Creek, Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


HARE, Wiis H., Bishop of Southern De 
kota, address, Sioux Falls, Dak. 


HENRY, F. W., address, Hastings, Mich. 





inroads of baldness, in spite of the free pur- 


TAYLOR, Jesse C., St. George’s Parish, Md, 
resigns, 
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arw musical editors and critics have lately 
themselves and each other whether it will 
not be practicable before the season of 1886—'87 
to establish some sensible and artistic uniformity 
in giving to artists, before the New York public, 
their proper prefixes of courtesy—in the vernacu- 
ler. A good deal of distaste over the present 
amusingly polyglot styling has been admitted, 
and the wish more than once expressed that 
the custom could be brought into a certain uni- 
formity. Can any good cause be shown for the 
use of the melange of Signor and Signora and 
gignorina, Herr, Frau, and Friulein, Monsieur, 
yadame, and Mademoiselle, and all their appro- 
iate changes in the plural—rather than the 
plain and civil English equivalent of Mr., Mrs., 
Miss and Master, or the cosmopolitan Madame? 
If there is, we should be glad to know. It is not 
a point on which singers are apt to be incon- 
yeniently sensitive, bowever ardent their patriot- 
ism. It is really one in which they have no con- 
cern. By striving to be precise and elegant we 
pave become & thought pedantic, and have also 
given to type-setters and proof-readers and 
readers of the papers an unnecessary bur- 
den. When Mr. John Smith, the accom- 
plished pianist goes to Germany he becomes 
Herr Smith. During his Italian tour the press 
comments upon him as Signor Smith. In 
France the playing of one of Brassin’s fantasies 
on Wagnerian themes brings down the ven- 
geance of the Paris critic upon M. Smith’s per- 
fozmances. Why may not we be equally consistent 
here, in New York City? The fashion of the un- 
adapted foreign prefix in alluding to musicians 
in some sense identified with this city’s seasons, 
and continually before our public during ex- 
tended engagements, obtains nowhere so strong- 
jy asin this city and in London. From Lon- 
don, in fact, we got it, long, long ago. The 
modern excuse that it is English, we know, has 
nothing to do with the case. The foreign pre- 
fixes, too, especially in Italian and French have 
lost to a quite ridiculous degree, their real 
significance as an evidence of nationality. We 
ali know that. Of course, at first, the holding 
to the rule of prefixes in our own tongue, when 
commenting upon local performances, will ap- 
pear @ trifle novel to many readers. It is some- 
what in deference to such novelty, and at the 
expense of strict consistency, that we would 
permit the retaining of Madame as an alternate 
forMadam and Mrs. This last abbreviation, 
applied to foreigners, has an effect still too un- 
familiar to be graceful. We believe that in time 
this notion will pass away Madame has really 
ceased, as we have said, to be mere French, 
and is of general acceptance in English 
and the rest of the tongues of civilization. 
Mademoiselle, like the Chinese, had better go, 
semi-naturalized word though it be. We are 
not likely to be so much concerned in this city 
with Italian singers as of old. To the German 
names, our homely English styling adapts itselg 
harmoniously. Taking it all together, however, 
does not Mr. Albert Stritt, Mr. Antonio Galassi: 
Mr. Del Puente and Mr. Arditi; Miss Brandt 
and Mrs. Augusta Krauss, Madam (or, if you will 
Madame) Fursch-Madi, Mr. Musin, Mr. Max 
Alvary, and Mrs. or Madam Amalia Friedrich- 
Materna, seem speech polite and definite withal? 
It so appears to us. The peculiar conditions 
of musical art in this country at present 
and our dependence upon European talent 
in art’s further advancement—which talent 
is collected from all the corners of the 
Continent—especially suggest the doing away 
With a custom of which, while it has a cer- 
tain superficial claim, we have become observant 
oan almost unique extent. THE INDEPENDENT 
isfarfrom stirring up whims and fashions in 
art, or practices therewith connected; but its 
Musical column will be glad to find other jour- 
nals laying aside a long servitude which has 
nothing sufficient in its favor. In the autumn, 
-_ the resumption of this column of criticism, 
% motto will be like the jolly hermit, Friar 
Tuck, when Richard asked him what language 
he chose for a ballad: ‘‘ Downright English, Sir 
Knight, and downright English only shali be 
sung in this cell !” 


- --Bignor Verdi is in Paris, quietly residing 
0 secluded hotel, and receiving the least pos- 
sible fraction of social attention. He drove out 
with M. Gounod last week in the Bois, warmly 
Wrapped up, looking very well indeed, and as 

Rdsome and manly-looking a sexagenarian as 
ever. It is pleasant to look forward to “ Iago” 
88a fact; even though we may not carry our 
fnthusiastic interest as far as & prominent 
Roman feuilletonist, who ia almost at his end 
With consumption, and who says that he only 
Wishes to live to hear Verdi’s work! The opera 
an Produced at the La Scala in September. 
es talian cast there included Tamagno and 
he _ The piano scores will be ready in 
F ng “ Paris the opera will be the event of 
ie winter. The French translation is 
hon hand by Dulocle. Boito will revise 1t 

msend it back to Dulocle. The result 
ought to be a good version. 


*+eeThi 8 month and next there will be the 








usual large exodus of musical people, artists, 
editors, critics, and managers, to Europe for 
visits of pleasure and business. Almost each 
day the steamship Jists include some notable 
names, and with the return of the traveling 
contingents of the German and Italian opera- 
companies and the approach of the Bayreuth 
Festival, departures will be more numerous. 
Perhaps none appreciate with more satisfaction 
than singers the fact that the modern steamship 
has made the other side of the Atlantic a near 
side; and that a bouquet handed one in New 
York will keep fresh almost until he or she 
reaches home, sweet home. 


Wits the present issue the usual brief inter- 
mission of this department occurs. The time 
of the singing of birds is come. The birds are 
artists that are beyond all praise or blame, so 
that the musical critic can stuff his note-book 
into acorner of his desk. 








The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 16TH. 
THE NOBLEMAN’S SON.—Joun IV, 43—54, 





Notes.—“ After two days.”—The time spent 
in Sychar. “ For Jesus himself testified.” 
—It would seem that Jesus wanted to go where 
he was likely to receive less honor and promi- 
nence than he had found in Judea. “© Hath 
no honor.”—Yet it will be seen that even in 
Galilee many believed. “ The Galileans re- 
ceived him.”—Not because they were ready to 
honor him themselves, but because they saw he 
had been honored abroad. Just su the brethren 
of Jesus once bade him go up to Jerusalem if he 
wanted to be recognized. “ Having seen at 
the feast.”—What was done at the feast would 
be known everywhere, because every village was 
represented there at Jerusalem. ** Unto 
Cana of Galilee.”—Where he probably had rela- 
tives, in the hill country. ** Nobleman,”— 
A Jew, and a high officer of the Tetrarch, Herod 
Antipas.—-—“ Al Capernaum.”—Over twenty 
miles off, down by the lake. It was the chief 
town of the region of Galilee, and the name 
means Village of Nahum. It is probably the 
modern ruin of Tel Hum. “* He went unto 
him.”—Nearly a day’s journey.———*‘ Except ye 
see signs and wonders.”—Christ seems to have 
said it as if in meditation. He was constantly 
appealed to for miracles as tests of his mission. 
Of course the nobleman was not seeking a test, 
but his son’s life, and so Jesus did not reply to 
him solely, but used the plural, “Except ye.” 
“ Sir.’—Or “Lord.” The polite form 
of address.—-—" He went his way.”— 
Down from the hill into the valley about 
Capernaum. It was now the seventh hour, 
probaoly by Roman reckoning; that is, an hour 
after sunset, perhaps; and he probably did not 
start till the next morning.————** The fever.” — 
The most common disease of the country, and 
so especially of a low, hot region, six hundred 
feet below the level of the sea. It was a ma- 
larious region. 

Instruction.—Notice that the special purpose 
of John’s Gospel is not simply to tell the story of 
Jesus Christ, but to tell such parts of it as will 
give the evidences of his Messiahship. The other 
Evangelists had told the biography, and John 
gave the divine proofsand claims and teachings. 
So the purpose of this narrative is to show 
Christ’s power over diseases, even at a distance, 
and the virtue of faith in him. If he was such 
& person, faith will be justified in others, as it 
was in the case of the nobleman. 

When an opportunity to do a good thing in 
business or religion occurs, stop and give time 
toit. So Jesus did at Sychar, because the field 
opened, and he reaped it. 

Some people have no opinions of their own, 
but must wait till other folks have spoken. That 
is well, if your opinion is good for nothing ; but 
it is well to have certain fixed principles by 
which we can judge of actions, and to have cul- 
tivated our intelligence, so that we can decide. 
That is one of the advantages of education, that 
we learn to trust our own judgment. 

We can imagine that the nobleman would 
never have come to Jesus if his son had not 
been sick, and he felt he needed him. It is right 
that trials should drive us to God, but how 
much better it is to go to him in health, in suc- 
cess, 80 that we may not be ashamed to go to 
him in trial. 

Signs and wonders are good to help people 
believe ; but there is yet a better evidence, and 
that is the character and the results of the 
teachings of Christ. No religion has taught 
such self-denying virtue. No religion has s 
renovated the world. So we do not think so 
much of the old miracles, and we think more of 
what Christ was. 

Notice the directness of the nobleman’s 
prayer. He could not bear to have Christ delay 
to moralize. He hada petition that must be 
answered, and he pressed it in the shortest 
words, That isthe lessonof prayer. Let it not 
wander, but let it be forcible and direct. We 





























in roundabout language in talking to God, but 
tell him just what we want. 
To that kind of prayer Christ gave the most 
instant and satisfactory answer. It was granted, 
We cannot expect Christ always to answer our 
requests for health in sickness in that way, but 
w2_can expect it when we ask for spiritual bless- 
ings. Ask for forgiveness, and you have it 
already, as soon as the petition is framed. 
The man believed and went his way. This is 
the hardest part of the whole lesson for the 
Sabbath-school to learn. God is good. He of- 
fers spiritual mercies; but we do not believe 
him. He promises to forgive us if we ask him; 
and we ask him, and do not believe he has dene 
it. The old hymn is right. 
**O for an overcoming faith 

To credit what the Almighty saith.” 
The merit of the ruler is that, when he heard 
what Christ said, he believed it and went off to 
his home. Our business is equally to believe 
God’s promise of pardon, and go home believ- 
ing that we have been pardoned. Yes; go home 
into the Church of Christ as his believers. 


Science, 


Ir is said that much of the information 
travelers give us of America, is gathered at sta- 
tions where the trains stop twenty minutes for 
dinner, or in the corridors of the hotels at which 
they chance to sleep. Facts and figures flip- 
pantly given, are theu accepted thoughtlessly, 
and gointo the note,book without a further care. 
But this weakness does not seem to be confined 
to America. The Rev. Dr. Lausdell has pub- 
lished a book of travels in Central Asia. He 
says ‘‘the frst thing that struck”’’ him was the 
enormous size of the Apricot trees. A tree 
“about” four years old, measured five feet three 
inches in circumference. If this had read ‘‘ four 
years,” it would mean that the Apricot in that 
part of the world can add to its diameter five 
inches a year. When it is remembered that an 
inch added to the diameter of a deciduous tree 
in a single season is regarded as an enormous 
growth, we may conclude that there ,is much 
of saving grace in the qualification *‘ about four 
years.” One would suppose there would be little 
room for doubt ‘‘ about” the age of a four year 
old tree. It would not require the evidence of 
the oldest inhabitant to get at the exact age. 
But the traveler has to move on; and we are 
left to conclude that the trees were probably 
“about” five feet three inches as well as 
“about four years old.” And yet it is unfortu- 
nate that what might be valuable material for 
scientific work should be given in this doubtfu) 
way. 








....Pyrus, the pear, has puzzled the phil- 
ologists for hundreds of years in the attempt to 
account for its connection with the well-known 
fruit or fruit tree. The Greeks called it Apios, 
though this seems to have been the name of the 
fruit only. The Latins hadit Pyrus—or, rather, 
in Virgil's orthography, Pirus—and some have 
thought that the latter has been derived from 
the former. But, as pyrasignifies a funeral pile, 
many insist that we have to look to some con- 
nection with fire in order to account for its 
name. No one bas found any such connection ; 
and the botanists have had to be ratisfied with 
the statement that ‘* Pyrus is a classical name.” 
But now comes forward Mr. Shirley Hibberd; a 
well-known botanical historian, and points out 
that the leaves of the pear tree die away in au- 
tumn with a bright, fiery tint. He thinks it 
might have been called a fire tree because, among 
other trees in the autumn, it would look like a 
bright funeral pyre. One would have to know 
whether there were not other bright, fiery, pyre 
looking trees in the Roman dominions, before 
deciding it probable that this one alone hada 
special claim on the term. In this country the 
cherry, which was also cultivated by the Romans, 
often dies away with a much brighter adieu than 
the pear tree. Philologists are, however, always 
glad of these suggestions. 


....P. Cazeneuve and R. Lépine find that 
Martius yellow (sodium dinitro-napthylate) 
which is considerably used to color pasty arti- 
cles of food, in some cases the quantity em- 
ployed amounting to 2 per cent., is quite poi- 
sonous. The yellow, even in small doses, causes 
gasping after breath, great elevation of temper- 
ature, but without convulsions, and finally 
death. Napthol-yellow 8, which is the sodium 
salt of the dinitro-sulphonapthylate is, however, 
not poisonous. This latter yellow, as well as the 
sodium salt of the sulphoamidoazoorthotoluene, 
are used with blues and reds to color absinthe 
and wines. 


...-Schulze (Monats heftef Chemie) has an- 
nounced the discovery of a nitrogenous principle 
in the cotyledons of the pumpkin, which he has 
also found in young vetches and red clover 
plants. He gives it the name Vernine. Schulze 
also notes the peculiar fact that the shoots of 
the pumpkin contain nitrate of potasb, which 
seems to be formed by the plant. 


....-According to Dr. O. Zinoffsky, Hernoglo- 
bin, the red coloring matter of the blood has 
the formula C712 Hy139 Noi452 Fe Os, This is a 





need not beat about the bush and explain things 


pound, one molecule of it containing 2,304 
atoms. 


School and College. 


At the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Philadelphia Princeton Alumni, on April 165th, 
Dr. McCosh, in the course of his remarks, said: 


“Tn following out our course we are approaching 

the character of a university. A copy of a university 

plan, drawn out by me, has been sent to every 

Alumnus, andI am anxious that this association 

should pronounce a decided opinion as to whether 

they wish our college to be enlarged into a university 

in reality and not in mere name. I believe that, by 

doing so, we will widen indefinitely our field of use- 

fulness and place Princeton on the same level of the 

higher institutions ot this country and of Europe. I 

claim that the college is promoting immensely the 

literature and science and deeper thought, philo- 
sophic and economic, of the country. I may referto 

my literary meeting, held every few weeks, at which 

high philosophic themes are discussed, most of the 

papers being published and scattered all over the 
land. The attendance at these meetings, which 
used to be from thirty to forty, is now from 100 to 
150. I have to add that nearly all our young pro- 
fessors are publishing works of value, editing text 
books, writing text books, or articles in our higher 
reviews, or books discussing the higher subjects of 
thought. As consummating the whole there is the 
New Princeton Review. This has no official connec- 
tion with the college, but aims to carry on the edu- 
cation begun in the college, and to further the high 
ends which all the colleges in the country are meant 
to promote.” 








....A certificate of incorporation of the 
Berkeley Iastitute of Brooklyn has been filed at 
Albany. Previous to the incorporation the in- 
stitute was managed as a private academy, by 
the Rev. Alfred C. Roe. Mr. Roe will continue 
as the principal. The present officers of the 
corporation are as follows: President, David A. 
Boody; Vice-President, Benjamin H. Baylis; 
Secretary, Algernon 8. Higgins, and Treasurer, 
Leonard Moody. Bebind the corporation, how- 
ever, are such men as the Revs. John Hall and 
Howard Crosby, of New York, and the Revs, 
Cuthbert Hall, Theodore L. Cuyler and Richard 
8. Storrs, of Brooklyn. The present building is at 
183 and 185 Lincoln Place. The incorporators 
propose in a year or two to have an institution 
as big as the Packer orthe Adelphi. One of the 
features of the course which Mr. Roe has fol- 
lowed is to bring every girl to the highest point 
of physical development. In addition to the 
regular calisthenics, Drs. Lucy Hall and Eliza 
Mosier, of Vassar, will superintend the physical 
exercise,and each girl will be treated under their 
advice. 


....With the beginning of March a new de- 
partment has been opened in Paris, the object 
of which is supposed to be gradually to sup- 
plant the theological faculties in the high 
schools of the state. The new department is 
called the fifth of the ‘‘ Ecole pratique des hautes 
études,” in connection with the Sorbonne, and 
the lectures will be delivered by a faculty of 
thirteen men, six of whom are Protestants ; and 
of these several are professors of theology. 
The courses of lectures are to be on the sub- 
jects of ‘‘The Indian Religion,” ‘‘The Egyptian 
Religion,” ‘The Religion uf the Farthest East,” 
“The Semitic Religions,” ‘Islam and the Re- 
ligions of the Arabs,” “‘The Hebrew Languages,” 
“The History of the Origin of Christianity,” 
“The History of Dogmas,” Christian Litera- 
ture,” ‘*The History of the Christian Church,” 
‘¢The History of Canon Law.” 


....8ixty thousand dollars has been con- 
tributed by citizens of New York to the erection 
of buildings for the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Two thousand dollars were 
promised at the outset, by two gentlemen, on 
condition that the friends of the Seminary in 
Kentucky, raise immediately the $26,500 due on 
the lot at Broadway and Fourth Avenue in Louis- 
ville. Dr. John A. Broadus, who was conduct- 
ing the negotiations in this city, telegraphed 
home, and before sundown the amount was 
raised. The principal subscribers to the fund 
here are Mr. John A. Rockafeller, in the sum of 
$28,000 and Mr. Jobn A. Bostwick, $16,500. 


....Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, had a 
larger attendance last year than any other de 
nominational college west of Ohio. Its academic 
department shows, for 1885, 494 students, of 
whom 28 were seniors, 29 juniors, 23 sopho- 
mores and 63 freshmen in regular courses. For 
the year 1886 there are almost 100 freshmen en- 
rolled. This is the largest Freshman class in 
Iowa. 


....The fine exegetical library of the iate Dr. 
Bannister, professor in the Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, has been purchased for the School of 
Theology at Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. Pro- 
vision has also been made for an additional pro- 
fessor of theology, and a residence for the Dean 
of the school will be erected forthwith. 


...-President Porter, of Yale, delivered the 
address at the memorial services held in honor 
of the late Prof. Thomas A. Thacher, in Yale 
College chapel, on April 18th, Professor Thacher 
was the oldert member of the Yale Faculty in 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HIS8- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION. 





BY MERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D. 
(AssOe1aTE Prorassor OF History 1x Jonxs Mor- 
Kine UNIVERSITY.) 





Iv was considerably less than three years 
ago when a little company of historical 
specialists and their friends assembled in 
Saratoga to organize an American Histor- 
ical Association. Forty members were 
then enrvulled. To-day the Association 
numbers over four huadred members, in- 
cluding at least seventy-five life-members. 
This body of men and women isa select 
body. Every one has been chosen by vote of 
an executive council, and no one has joined 
by simpie application or the mere pay- 
ment of a membership fee to the treasurer. 
A careful inspection of, the list of elected 
members will convince the reader that the 
character of tne American Historical As- 
sociation is worthy of its name. Neither 
local nor provincial, it isa truly national 
union of the best friends of history in 
America. 

It is a striking evidence of the national 
aims of this growing Association that it 
should so early have advanced upon Wash- 
ington. Two annual meetings were held 
at Saratoga, where, last September, among 
other papers, were read descriptions of 
those local events which there determined 
our national independence. Last week, 
barely seven months after its Saratoga Con- 
vention, this active historical society re- 
assembled in the nation’s capital, and there 
discussed, among other interesting topics, 
the capture of Washington, in 1814, and 
some of the campaigus of our late War, in 
which Washington and Richmond were 
the strategic centers. The campaigns of 
modern science are often more significant to 
a reflecting mind than are the events of war, 
Advances are made and victories are won 
in the cause of truth which are no Jess 
memorable than the results of battle. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achieve. 
ments of this Washington meeting of the 
Historical Association were: (1) the friend- 
ly re-union of military historians, from 
the North and from the South; (2) the 
peaceful discussion of those historic cam- 
paigns before Washington and in the val- 
ley of Virginia; (3) the historical repre- 
sentation of the New South and of the 
great Northwest, as well as of the North- 
ern States and of Canada; (4) the treat- 
ment of almost every branch of our Ameri- 
can history, from the era of the great dis- 
coveries down through the colonial, revolu- 
tionary, and national periods, to the present 
reconstruction of historical science; (5) 
the meeting of the youngest historians 
with the very oldest; with George Bancroft, 
Father of American History and President 
of the American Historical Association ; (6) 
the mingling of representatives, both 
professors and students, from vari- 
ous historical schools, Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Brown, Wellesley, Prince- 
ton, Rutgers, Johns Hopkins, Bryn 
Mawr, together with many representatives 
of Southern and Western Colleges; (7) the 
presence of congressmen and visitors from 
different parts of the Union. It was a veri- 
table national convention, in the political 
center of the United States, for the fur- 
therance of American History and of His- 
tory in America. 

Beyond all question, the most notable 
individual feature of the Washington meet- 
ing waa its presiding genius, George Ban- 
croft. Chosen at Saratoga to be the Presi- 
dent of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, he attracted its members to Washing- 
ton, which has long been his favorite resi- 
dence and bistorical workshop. Dwelling 
within easy reach of our national archives, 
he has drawn American history from its 
fountain head. More than all other Ameri. 
cans, George Bancroft is the personal em- 
bodiment of the historic spirit of these 
United States. It was, there‘ore, highly 
appropriate that the newly formed Histori- 
cal Association should make a pilgrimage to 
the abode of this venerable scholar, there 
to seek and obtain his patriarchal blessing. 
At the opening session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, April 27th, he addressed the assembled 
audience of two hundred and fifty persons 
in the large lecture-hall of the Columbian 
University. He said: ‘‘ Brothers of the 
American Historical Association, I welcome 





you to this third anniversary of your ex- 
istence. You, whoin our universities in- 
struct the coming generation in the history 
of their race; you, who break from duties 
in Church and State to show your love for 
your fellow men by your zeal in the study 
of their progress; you, who for a moment 
throw aside the cares of the press, the toil 
of authorship, or tbe delights of study in 
retirement, in the name of the Association, 
I bid you all joy at your renewed presence 
with one another.” 

Mr. Bancroft then proceeded to describe, 
in eloquent and inspiring language, the na- 
ture and objects of historical science. He 
showed thatthe movements of humanity 
and the progress of states are determined 
by laws which the student and the states- 
man can discover. He traced the sources 
of our American Republic as far back 
as Greek and Roman institutions. 


Christianity, the Protestant Reformation, 


the laws and liberties of Old England, all 
contributed to our historical development. 
Mr. Bancroft next considered the nature of 
our Government, which he described, in 
the words of Lincoln, as a ‘‘ Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
This form of government, Mr. Bancroft 
said, seems to the world to be but of yester- 
day; and it is so; and yet, ‘this Gove rn- 
ment by the people, for the people, is the 
oldest form of government now existing in 
the civilized world this side of the Empire 
of the Czars.” The best elements of the 
past were inherited by the framers of our 
Constitution, and the great states of Europe 
are approximating more and more toward 
the democratic ideal of America. Mr. 
Bancroft’s address was read from manu- 
script, but in a clear, penetrating tone, 
which reached every car and impressed 
every mind with the vigor of thought and 
utterance still preserved by this venerable 
historian, who is now in his eighty-sixth 
year. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Bancroft’s 
address of welcome, which will soon be 
printed in full in the proceedings of the 


Association, and also in the June number 


of the Magazine of American History, 
the Secretary read a trarslation of Leopold 
von Ranke’s acceptance of honorary 
membership, which the Asscciation, at its 
last Saratoga meeting, had conferred upon 
him alone, and which had been communi- 
cated to the oldest living historian by the 
American Nestor, Mr. Bancroft. This 
letter, from Berlin's most distinguished 
historical professor, who, at the age of 
ninety years, is calmly and successfully 
finishing his great ‘* History of the World,” 
is a noble encouragement to the young 
American Historical Association, and, at 
the same time, a tribute of honor to 
America’s oldest historian. 

To the President of the American Historical Asso- 

ciation; 

Mz. Georcr Bancrort, in Washington :—In 
reply to your kind communication, I gratefully 
accept the position of aun honorary member in 
the Associawon to which I have been elected. It 
gives me great satisfaction to belong to a society 
pursuing the same aims beyond the ocean that 
we on this side are striving to achieve. Such 
unity of studies binds together peoples widely 
separated, yet allied by aucient kinship. {t fills 
me with especial joy to see Mr. George Ban- 
croft, one of the mas.ers im our science, extend- 
ing bis hand to me from afar, aman who, dur- 
ing his residence 1n Berlin, bound me to him- 
self by tics of reverential friendship, 

Accept my hearty sentiments of respect and 
honor, 
LEOPOLD Von RAN KE. 

Berlin, February 14th, 1886. 

The remaining features of the Washing- 
ton meeting can be here described only in 
the most cursory manner. Gen. James 
Grant Wilson’s brief communication on 
Columbus naturally led the Association to 

pass @ series Of resolutions, presented by 
Justin Winson, of Harvard, in favor 
of a national observance, in 1892, ot the 
four hundredth anniversary of th: landing 
of the discoverer ot America. These res- 
olutious were presented to President 
Cleveland, at the White House, by a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of Mr. George 
Bancroft, Mr. Justin Winsor, Hon. George 
B. Loring, Senators Hoar and Haw- 
ley. The historical delegauon was 
courteously reccived, and the President 
promised to embody the matter in his next 
message to Congress. 

Prot. Moses Coit Tyler's paper upon 
‘“*'fhe Neglect and Destruction of Histor- 
ical Materials in this Country” induced the 
Association to pass another body of influ- 
ential resolutions, looking toward the bet- 
ter preservation of nistorical documenis by 
college libraries and historical societies in 
states, counties, and towns. Professor Ty- 
ler’s resoluticus also urged that historical 
students should take pains to ascertain the 
existence of historical materials in private 





hands, and induce the possessors to deposit 
such papers in the keeping of public socie- 
ties. By resolutions of this character the 
Association evinced its national interest in 
the preservation of historical materials, not 
only in state collections, but in local socie- 
ties. Mr. Bancroft, remarking upon Pro- 
fessor Tyler's communication, said that he 
had once known of a family destroying all 
the papers relating to one of its members, 
and then requesting a literary man to write 
a biography of the deceased. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the Washington program was the strong 
representation of young Harvard. There 
were six exponents of that vigorous school 
of historical, political, and economic sci- 
ence. Three of them were instructors and 
three were students. First came Dr. A B. 
Hart, with his ‘‘ Graphic Methods of Iilus- 
trating History, with Examples of Maps 
and Charts.” He exhibited a series of bis- 
torical drawings, prepared by his own stu- 
dents upon large pbysical maps of the 
United States, showing a great variety of 
historical facts in a graphical way. Such 
methods of illustration by simple lines, 
curves, and colors, many American teach- 
ers of history and economics have yet to 
learn. Next came Dr. Edward Channing, 
another Harvard instructor, with an inter- 
esting sketch of **A New Engiand Aris- 
tocracy in the Middle of the Eighteenth 
Century.” This paper, which foliowed two 
articles on ‘‘Virginia,” by Virginians of the 
old and new school, could not fail to suggest 
hat, somehow, sectional ideas of history 
were being strangely shaken up and redis- 
tributed in this American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Here was a New Englander re- 
vealing the plantation life and slavocracy 
of Rhode Isiand; and there was a descend- 
ant of Patrick Henry —— his great 
ancestor the: tenets ot Roger Williams; and 
there, reading, by proxy, the paper of Al- 
exauder Brown, another Virginian, was Dr, 
Charles Deane, of Cambridge, Mass., Vice- 
President of the Massacuusetts Historical 
Society, the man who first impeached the 
veracity of Captain John Smith, and ques- 
tioned the tender devotion of the now 
sainted Pocahontas. Tne confusion of 
local sentiment was still more confounded 
when another Cambridge man, a graduate 
of Harvard, bearing the name ot Thomas 
Jetferson Coolidge, Jr., and the very linea- 
ments of the great advocate of town-gov- 
ernment for Virginia, read a paper on ‘The 
Development of Municipal Government in 
Massachusetts.’”’ The other Harvard papers 
were on ‘* Jefferson’s Use of the Executive 
Patronage,” by Mr. J. M. Merriam, show- 
ing proportionally more removals trom 
ottice by Jefferson than in the days of 
Jackson. Dr. Channing presented for his 
pupil, Mr. A. B. Houguion, a valuable his. 
torical review of the Pavama Canal Ques- 
tion; and Dr. F. W. Taussig explained the 
political origin of *‘ The Early Protection 
Movement and the Tariff of 1886.” 

Another vigorous element in the proceed- 
ings at Washington was tue historical rep- 
resentation of the great Northwest and of 
Canada. One of the most attractive papers 
of the entire session, by 1eason of literary 
finish and excelient delivery, was that on 
*Tne March of the Spaniards across Lih- 
nois,” in 1781, by Edward G. Mason, Esq., a 
graduate of Yule College, now a lawyer in 
Chicago. The ex-president of Marietta Col- 
lege then reviewed the historical organi- 
zauon of the old Nortnwest Territory and 
the ordinance of 1787, thus preparing the 
way fora set of resolutions, introduced by 
W. A. Mowry, E:q., of Boston, regarding 
the approaching centenary at Marietta, 
O., in 1887. These resolutions were 
referred to the Executive Council for 
revision, and it is understood tnat they 
will soon be published. Mr. Mowry, editor 
of Education, read an abstract of his ex- 
tended studies on the relation of the Louis- 
iana Purchase to Oregon. Canada was 
represented in the Association by two valu- 
able communications, one by Even Green- 
ough Scott, Esq., of Wiikesbarre, Penn., 
Ou the ** Characveristics of the French Set- 
Uers on the Lower St. Lawrence, showing 
the historical necessity of the English con- 
quest of Canada by reason of superior in- 
stitutions; ihe second paper was a report 
ot the progress of historical studies in Can. 
ada, by George S.ewart, Jr., President of 
the Historical Society in Quebec and a 
member of the American Association. 

A tbird and, to many minds, the most 
interesting teature of the Washington con- 
vention was the military portion of ats pro- 
gram. The description of the attack on 
Washington City and the destruction of the 
old capitol by the British in 1814, narrated 
by Major-General Culium, formerly the 
commaudant of West Point, was a good 
local introduction to the historical papers 
on our late Civil War. Col. William Alan, 
formerly ‘*Stonewal” Jackson’s Cniet of 
Ordinance, but now principal of the best 
ind=strial school in Maryland (McDonough 
Insutute, in Baltimore County), followed 
General Cullum and described, by the aid 
of large maps, boidly drawn, the Conteder- 
ate and Federal strategy in the Pope cam- 
paign before Washington, in 1862. Al- 
though there were many old Federal ofti- 
cers present, no excepuon was taken to 
Coionel Allan’s fau-minded and critical 
review of this campaign, which, from a 
military standpoint, was so creditable to 
General Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson. 
Maj. Jed. Hotchkiss, another Contederate 
officer, who gerved both Lee and Jackson 
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as topographical engineer, gay 

graphic account of J Seen. Valley on 
paign, with the aid of blackboard illustra. 
tions drawn rapidly with colored crayons 
as the lecturer advanced in his narrative. 

Among the remaining features of the 
Washington program which  deserye 
special mention was Professor Aug 
Scott’s paper on the origin of that Fune 
tion of the American Judiciary which de. 
clares against unconstitutional legislation 
Dr. Scott, now of Rutger’s College, who 
was formerly Mr. Bancroft’s co-adjutor 
both in Berlin and in Washington, upog 
the History of the United States ang the 
Formation of the Constitution, traced the 
origin of this extraordinary function of the 
judiciary to colonial precedent in the judi- 
cial history of New Jersey. Dr. J. F. Jame- 
son, Associate in History, Jobns Hupkirg 
University, read extracts from a valuable 
monograph, drawn from recent copies of 
materials preserved at the Hague and at 
Stockhelm, on a comparatively unknown 
founder of American colonies in the New 
World, namely William Usselinx, who es. 
tablished the Dutch and Swedish West In- 
dia Companies. Usselinx was the De Les. 
seps of the seventeenth century. Another pa. 
per, drawn from fresh sources, wag that of 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale on **Franklin in 
France.” It was the abstract of a forth- 
coming volume based npon a study of the 
Franklin papers, lately acquired by the 
State Department in Washington. Dr, 
George E. ElJis, President of the Massa. 
chusetts Historical Society, gave a short aq- 
dress upon ‘Tne Reconsiruction of Histo. 
ry,” showing the necessity of occasionally 
revising historical literature. As an illus. 
tration of his idea he instanced Justin 
Winsoi’s new and great work, the *‘Narra. 
tive and Critical History of America, 
which, based upon the co-operative method, 
is now entirely re-casting the subject of 
American History. 

Such is » meager summary of the inter. 
esting proceediogs which occupied three 
days, with morning and evening sessions, 
averaging two hourseach. Mr. Bancroft 
presided throughout four sessions, Every 
morning he was punctually at his post at 
10 o’clock, and on one occasion he re. 
minded the audience that he was a minute. 
man, and that he should open to-morrow’s 
session at the precise hour appointed. Two 
evening sessions (Tuesday and Wednesday) 
were conducted by Mr. Justin Winsor, 
First Vice-President of the Association. 
On Thursday evening, to the surprise and 
delight of thelargest audience ot the week, 
the venerable and distinguished Presiden 
re-appeared, having wreaay presided 
throughout the morning, to conduct the 
closing session of the convention. The 
first and last scene will be long remem- 
bered. Atter the passage of certain iormal 
resolutions of thanks to the President of 
tue Columbian University and to the Cos- 
mos Club, tor courtesies extended to the 
Association during its sojourn in Washing- 
ton, it was unanimously resolved ‘* That 
the thanks of the Association be commu- 
nicated by the Secretary to its retiring 
President, George Bancroft, for the ser- 
vices he has rendered to its deliberations 
by his presence and sympathetic interest.” 
Mr. Bancroft thereupon expressed his ap- 
preciation of the work of tbe society, and 
said that, among all the conventions which 
he, in the course of his long life, had al. 
tended, there had not been one of such his- 
torical interest to him, not one in which 
the communications bad been so uniform- 
ly excellent. In behalf of the audience, 
Gen. R. D. Mussey then moved a vote of 
thanks to the Association for jtueir 
visit to Washingtou. Senator George 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, seconded 
this motion in an impromptu address, 
which was at once a most giatifying inb- 
ute to tne work of the Associauion and & 
personal apostrophe to its retiring Presi- 
dent. He congratulated Mr. Sancroft 
upon the nappy completion of his life-work, 
and upon his present enjoyment of its his- 
torical fruition. He compared Bancrott’s 
History of a young and rising Republic 
with Gibbon’s Veciive and Fall of a mori- 
buad Empire. Mr. Bancroft stood with 
head bowed while tue eloguent Senator 
continued his panegyric, which kindled 
the audience to the heartiest applause. 
General Mussey then put the vote, which 
was carried by acciamation. Tne Conven- 
tion was then adjourned. 

‘Yhe President-elect who will succeed 
Mr. Bancroft is Mr. Justin Winsor, editor 
of the new History of America, which 
promises to be the greatest historical work 
which this country has yet seen. Thus 
does the mantle of age fall upon a worthy 
successor, to be handed on to ever succeed- 
ing generations. Mr. Winsor’s associates 
upon the newly appointea board are 
Cuarles Kenaail Adams, of Cornell U — 
sity, First Vice-President; William *- 
Poole, otf Chicago, Second Vice-President; 
Herbert B. Adams, of Balumore, Secretary; 
Clarence W. Bowen, of New York, — 
urer; and in the Executive Council, in P 
dition to the above-named officers, Charies 
Deane, of Cambridge; William F. a 
of the University of Wisconsin; Franklin 
B. Dexter, of Yale College; and en 
Wirt Henry, of Richmond. ‘The Ameri 
can Historical Association bas every a 
son to be encouraged by its present nat 0! 
al representation in membersnip, by pa 
remarkable success of its Washing 
meeting, and by its financial prosperity, 
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[ Theprompt mension in owr list of “Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
fishers for all volumes recetved. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for or 


sCHURER’S JEWISH PEOPLE IN 
THE TIME OF CHRIST.* 


{Tue author of this remarkable work, a monu- 

ment of indefatigable industry and rare critical 
acumen even for a representative of the land of 
Biblical scholarship needs no introduction to 
those who are, technically speaking, students 
of the New Testament. To the general public, 
however, of the English-speaking religious 
world, for whom these volumes have been pre- 
pared, a8 well as for the advanced critical schol- 
ar, bis name and work may not be so well 
known. Indeed, to the best of our recollection, 
this is the first time that any of his writings 
have been translated into the English language. 
Then, again, he is not what we would call a pro- 
lific writer. The aim of his authorship is evi- 
dently not mula but multum; and in the prose- 
cution of this object be certainly has been 
eminently successful. The work before us, in 
ita first edition, published in German only, in 
Leipug in 1874, is really the only large pro- 
duction from his pen, it being evidently the 
author’s object to identify his name and literary 
reputation with the merits of this work. We 
add in this connection that a ‘‘ Handbook of 
New Testament Theology” by him has been 
announced as being in preparation, soon to be 
published. Besides this history of the Jewish 
People, Schiirer is best known as the founder of 
the leading critical theological periodical of Ger- 
many, the T'heologische Literalurzeitung, which 
has just completed its tenth volume, and the chief 
editorship of which, forthe last four years, has 
been in the hands of Schiirer’s colleague in 
Giessen, Prof. Adolph Harnack, with whom 
however, Schiirer is yet associated as co-editor. 
But even in this periodical Schiirer’s reviews 
have been comparatively few, the year 1885 con- 
taining only six announcements from his pen. 
Besides this work he has written a few articles 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, a pamphlet on the 
organization of the Jewish congregations in 
Rome in the times of the Empire, based on the 
old monuments, and a few similar writings in 
hisdepartment. But, whatever he has written, 
orrather published, has permanent value. His 
reputation is established as a solid, painstaking, 
and most careful scholar. He belongs to that 
most promising class of young theologians in 
Germany, to whom such men as Harnack, in 
Giessen, Kautzsch, in Tubingen, Konig, in 
Leipzig, Philippi, in Rostock, and others, can 
be counted, who do not practice biblical criti- 
cism oolyas an instrument of negation and de- 
struction of the traditional views of the Evan- 
gelical Church, but unite with a merciless scru- 
tioy of the reasons pro and con, a genuine love 
for truth and a reverence of divine revelation. 
They occupy the happy middle position between 
the old and now almost deserted rationalistic 
ground of Baur and the Tiibingen school on 
the one hand, and the ultra-conservative tend- 
encies of extreme confessionalism and orthodoxy 
onthe other. While these men will not tind 
sympathy and applause for all of their views on 
the character and contents of the biblical books 
and on the history of the Early Church—and 
Schiirer, also, in the book before us, cannot €x- 
pect the agreement of English and American 
scholarship 2n many of his statements —as, e.g. 
in his acceptance of the Wellhausen theory of 
the stratification of the Pentateuch, and bis ex- 
planation of the growth of the post-biblical 
Priesthood and Temple. Cultus, as also of the 
stowth of Scribism (§24, 25) based upon this 
aceptance—the fair and earnest search for truth 
Which he and his spiritual brethren here and 
elsewhere evince is deserving of most grateful 
4pplause, and the spirit and method of his re- 
Search could be studied to great advantage by 
many biblical scholarsin our midst. 

The work before us is worthy of the man. It is 
sui generis. The first edition was entitled ‘‘Man- 
ual of the History of the New Testament 
Times” (+ Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitgeschichte ”) in one volume of 698 pages, 
but had very little similarity with the work of 
the Heidelberg Professor Hausrath, bearing 
Virtually the same title, Briefly stated, the ob- 
ject of the work was and is to secure from con- 
temporary literature all the information possi- 
ble, in order to reproduce a most vivid, accurate 
and complete Picture of the times in which our 

viour was On earth, and in which he first pro- 


* Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
yy nen Dr. Emil Schiirer, Zwetter Theil. Leipzig, 
- C. Hinrichs' sche Buchhandiung, 1886, X, 884 pp. gr. 
oe a 22.50mk. A History of the Jewish Peo- 
Pa ¢ Time of Jesus Christ, by Emil Schirer, D.D., 
py ~» Professor of Theology at the University of Gies- 
z Romer the Second and Revised Edition of a 
ual of the History of New Testament Times.” 
onan The Internal Condition of Pales- 
Cc Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
hrist, d by Sophia Taylor and the Rev, 
Pe tiatie. Edinburgh, T. T. Clark, New York: 
¥9 pp. —s Welford, 743~745 Broadway, VollI, x, 
+ Vol. Ir, viii, 897 PP., large 8vo, 




















claimed the Gospel of salvation. Proceeding 
from the principle that the historical method is 
the correct one for the study of the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ and the doctrines of 
early Christianity as laid down in the New Tes- 
tament books, and that a satisfactory Life of 
Christ and Theology of the New Testament can 
be written only when this life and this the- 
ology are understood in their proper historical 
framework and background, it was NSchiirer’s 
endeavor to gather, glean, sift and arrange the 
wealth of historical data furnished by Jewish 
and extra-Jewish sources—by the Apocryphe, 
the Apocalypses, the Targumim, the Talmuds 
(especially the Mishna), the writings of Jose- 
phus and Philo—as also by the records of co- 
temporary and later Greck and Roman literary 
remains, including also such scant but valuable 
helps as numismatical, epigraphical and simi- 
lar sciences offer, and with these data thus ob- 
tained from original sources to surround the 
New Testament and its contents with the cor- 
rect historical factors which made up and con- 
stituted the political, social, religious and liter- 
ary life of the times and age. Very properly 
the Gentile world and its status and history 
were excluded from this picture, and now, after 
thirteen years of further reseaich in this de_ 
partment of theological lore, Schurer still ad- 
heres to this conclusion. In carrying out this 
obj-ct Schurer has divided his work into two 
par s—the first treating of the political history 
of the Jewish people from the vear 175 B. C. to 
70 A. D., and occupying in the first edition 370 
pages ; the second treating of the inner life of 
the Jews in the times of Christ, reaching from 
p. 371-658. The second is, of course, the more 
important part of the work ; and in preparing a 
second and revised edition the author began his 
work on this part first. The results of bis re- 
vision show how closely he has continued his 
studies in tbis field ; for this part has grown into 
aseparate volume of no less than 884 pages, 
The general framework and the division into 
paragraphs has remained about the same, only 
that one new paragraph has been added —namely, 
Section 24 on the Priesthood and Temple wor- 
sbip, while the former Section 28, treating of 
the Apocalypses (p. 511-562), has been divided 
into two paragraphs, Sections 32--33 on Pales~ 
tine-Jewish and Greco Jewish literature, which, 
in the German edition reach from p. 575 to 63 
and are now in press as the third volume of the 
English translation of the Second Part. The 
First Part, together with the neeessary indexes 
are promised within a twelvemontb. A mere 
mention of some of the leading topics of this 
Second Part will give the reader some idea of 
the rich contents of these volumes. Besides the 
subjects already mentioned, separate para- 
graphs (or better, chapters; for some of these 
“paragraphs” cover from 50 to 150 pages) 
treat of the General Culture of the day, the 
people, their language and the influence of 
Hellenism ; the political organization of the va- 
rious districts and cities, the Sanhedrim and 
the Priesthood; Pharisees and Sadducees; 
School and Synagogue; Life under the 
Law; the Messianic Hope (a remarkably 
rich chapter); the Essenes; the Jews in 
the Dispersion, etc. The method of the work 
done is to examine, and to a great extent repro- 
duce, the statements of the various original au- 
thorities on all these subjects, to arrange these 
systematically, and then to draw whatever con- 
clusions the facts in the case seem to warrant. 
The backbone and marrow of the volumes cer- 
tainly lie in the hundreds of citations from and 
references to the authorities and sources of in- 
formation; and in truth the fact that these 
volumes have grown so in bulk is mainly due to 
the large amount of space given to such cita- 
tions and references. The work is, then, not a 
reproduction or a compilation of the opinions 
expressed by learned men at different times on 
these important subjects, but rather a collection- 
of course only, as is natural, relatively complete 
and exbaustive—of the facts of contemporary 
history and literature bearing on the times and 
contents of the New Testament books, It thus 
offers the reader not merely or principally results, 
but rather directs him to the sources of these 
results and to the processes by which they are 
reached, and thus furnishes him not only with 
the means to judge of and control these results, 
but aleo shows him how to make further investi- 
gations into the rich mine of biblical lore. The 
student is thus not required to accept the 
picture drawn at the mere ipse dizit of the au- 
thor, but can examine and judge for himself of 
the why and wherefore of tke position taken. 
We are not afraid to venture the statement that 
there is no other theological work in existence 
that presents an examination and analysis of 
the non-biblical records of the New Testament 
times as do the volumes of Schiirer. This is 
not a book to be read merely, but one to be 
studied and to have handy for constant refer- 
ence. A Bible student’s library is not complete 
without it. 

Naturally a work of such merit and worth is 
entitled to only a first-class translation. It is a 
matter much to be regretted that such was not 
its fate throughout, It is true that we are ac- 
customed to find in the Olark’s series of transla- 
ions of German theological works not a few 





that show remarkably poor work, and it is also 
true that the Translation of Schiirer is consid- 
erably better than many of this series ; but it is 
not as good as the work deserves. Especially is 
this true of the portions done by Miss Taylor. 
We have compared with great care page after 
page of the translation with the original,and have 
found that indeed the general sense of the sen- 
tences is, with comparatively few ¢xceptions, 
given, but that time and again those words 
which express the finer shades in the course of 
a thought, as also those words which show the 
connection between sentence and sentence, and 
thus make a paragraph or section a rounded 
and smooth whole, internally and externally, 
are either omitted or are inaccurately translated, 
thus giving the English version an awkward 
shape and disconnected form, It may be doubt- 
ful whether this unfortunate circumstance is the 
result of negligence and haste, or of ignorance 
ot the German ; in either case it is deserving of 
rebuke. We have not the space here to furnish 
specimens of these tins; but refer the reader, 
as fair average examples of the work done, to 
the translation of the first twenty pages of §22 
or of §25. The Rev. Peter Christie’s work seems 
to have been more carefully done,and the whole 
translation improves as it progresses. While 
for the general reader, who does not desire to 
make a close aad critical study of the work or 
use it as a constant handbook in special research 
and accurate investigation, the translation may 
suffice, the technical scholar will be compelled 
in many cases to refer to the original. We have 
only to add that the German is a rather 
bulsy volume,and that the two English volumes, 
to be followed soon by a ‘third, completing the 
Second Part, are much more handy and easy to 
use. Both the German and the English are 
typograpbically excellent, and leave nothing to 
be desired. 
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..-- Though it is a revision or recasting of a 
previous work, we place at the head of these 
notices of hymn and tune books of sacred song 
the edition recently gnblished by the Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London, of The Congre- 
gational Psalmist Hymnal, the combined work 
of the Rev. Dr. Henry Alien and of Henry John 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc., and Prof. Henry Wil- 
lam Monk, Mus. Doc. This book, in connec- 
tion with its predecessors, represents nearly 
thirty years of elaboration and progress. It has 
grown out of a publication brought out in 1858, 
and traces its descent through several other edi- 
tions, each of which was a step of progress in the 
elaborating of a manual designed not for schol- 
arsbip, but for practical, usefulness. Neither 
as to the hymps nor the tunes were the 
churches clear enough to settle down into anythig 
like a final result. For a long time it was believed, 
as it still continues to be by the editors andcom- 
pilers of many of our best American hymn and 
tune books, that chants, anthems, and what is 
called Plain Song may be combined in one book 
with Psalmody proper. Dr. Allon has worked 
clear of this view of the matter, and in the volume 
before us confines himself to the latter depart- 
ment, reserving the other for a distinct manual, 
The bymns contained in this collection are 
substantially those we have noticed in other 
editions, and require no further comment. It 
may be said of them generally that they are 
compiled and edited with a practical ministerial, 
rather than a critical end, and to meet the re- 
quirements of English non-conformist churches. 
The basis of the music remainsas Dr. Gauntlett 
left it ;} but it has been enriched and in some 
respects recast by Prof. Henry W. Monk. Asa 
whole, it is on the highest plane yet reached in 
the English Puritan churches. Kuoowing what 
has been done in Dr. Allon’s congregation in 
the way of congregational song, and that this 
collection is the flower of their ex- 
perience, we feel that the case is 
substantially closed against criticism 
Mr. W. Garrett Horder’s Congregational 
Hymns, which we noticed on its first appear- 
ance a year ago, has met with warm apprecia- 
tion and great favor in England, and a cheaper 
edition is now published. (London: Elliot 
Stock.) The title here added, ‘A Hymnal for 
the Free Charches,” is a dubious improvement ; 
the English and Scotch Establishments may be 
regarded as enslaved to the state; but thatis a 
matter of opinion. Title apart, it is safe to say 
that Dissent never had such a hymnal as this 
before, and its success is instructive and cheer- 
ing. The last sixty-seven bymre, put forth by 
themselves as The Home Sanctuary, make an ad- 
mirable and edifying pamphlet. The man- 
ual originally composed by Drs, Hitchcock, 
Eddy,and Schaff, is a move in the same direc- 
tion, though with closer attention to the editing 
of the hymns. Carmina Sanctorum is a selec- 
tion of hymns and songs of praise, with tunes 
by the same editors, with the exception that 
Louis Ward Mudge replaces Dr. Schaff. The 
collection is briefer, and has been cut down to 
746 hymns. The tunes are selected carefully 
from the best composers, and with a conserva- 
tive reference to those already in use in the con- 
gregations for whose use the manual is prepared. 
They are on the high plane of choral psalmody, 
and preserve as a whole the flavor of 
the American favorites, Any congrega- 











tion that likes to have its bymnal rep- 
resent careful thought and fall culture would 
do well to examine this collection of Carmina 
Sanctorum, recently published by A, 8. Barnes 
&Co, We say just published; for, though the 
Preface is dated May lst, 1885, the book ap- 
peared only in the last days of January. The 
veteran compilers, Drs, Hitchcock and Eddy 
(now assisted by L. W. Mudge), having twelve 
years ago made an immense collection, are now 
content with one of moderate size, A higher 
standard can be attained with 746 bymns than 
with 1416-asin their ‘‘Hymns and Songs of 
Praise,” 1874; and the highest is here aimed at. 
It was long ago said that he who would have a 
perfect hymn-book must make his own, and then 
be the only one to think it so; but critics will 
find little to blame, and worshipers will miss 
not much that is justly precious, in this vol- 
ume. ‘*Tne editors have taken it for granted 
that choirs and congregations are desiring, not 
revolutioa, but only improvement, in their ser- 
vice of song” : i.e., the plan is conservative, but 
not narrowly so.” “It represents the great 
communpion of saints of ali ages and nations”; 
ail corners of the vast hymnic field have been 
drawn op. The huge pre-eminence of Dr. 
Watts (83 numbers, as against 33 of the next 
highest contributor) is a guaranty of Presby~ 
terian orthodoxy ; but these 83 are most care- 
fully selected according to the taste of our time, 
and more recent singers, Anglicans and what 
not, are allowed to chant in their own tune and 
tone. If R. C. Singleton, and one or two others 
are allowed greater prominence than they 
enjoy at home, on these points doctors may dif- 
fer. The aim has been to include more of good, 
and less of bad, than any other American 
hymnal; and this high aim might be nearly 
attained if ‘‘ The voice of free grace” (296) and 
“Hail, my ever blessed Jesus” (365) were 
omitted. The latter, with its canting refrain, 
“I’m a miracle of grace,” is surely unworthy of 
a place here, orin any coliection of the better 
sort; and that fact is recognized in England. 
Itisa minor matter, and yet a matter for re- 
gret, that in some details of editing these 
eminent gentlemen have not taken the pains 
they did t velve years ago. Their book of 1874 
was, «xcepting, perhaps Dr. Hatfield’s of two 
years earlier—the most reliable, for authorship, 
dates and text, of home collections. In this 
one they seem mainly to have trusted to their 
former researches. It is not necessarily a fault 
that ‘‘ab. and alt.” appears oftener here than 
in ther larger volume. Departures from the 
original text may be inevitable, and abridgment 
of itis often desirable. But many dates and 
several names must be corrected before this 
can be unquestionably foliowed as a book of 
reference. Double ascriptions are not eschewed, 
yet they are needed in four further cases. 
“Thee we adore, evernal Lord” (7) is Cotterill’s 
as much as Gambold’s. Of 165, here credited 
to A. T. Russell, the last half is by Miss Wink- 
worth. Of 316, the last stanza is Lyte’s. It is 
untrue to say that “‘ Holy Ghost dispel our sad- 
ness” (284) was translated from Gerhardt by 
Toplady ; that fierce zealot probably considered 
German a rationalistic and soul-destroying lan- 
guage, of which a sound Calvinist should know 
nothing ; certainly he only trimmed up, and in 
part rewrote, the version by J. C. Jacobi, 1725, 
of which half the lines here remain unchanged. 
Per contra, Charlotte Elliott’s ‘Christian seek 
not yet repose” (428) is unnecessarily given 
also to Bishop W, W. How, who supplied but a 
single line of the text as it stands here, bis 
recension having been no further followed. 
Asto hymns of single authorship, a reader of 
Tue INDEPENDENT could hard)y have failed to 
note what ali future compilers must follow, if at 
second or tenth hand. Dr. Forsyth’s transfer 
to B. H. Draper, (1803) of “Ye Christian Her- 
alds,” here (619) ascribed, as of old, to “ Mrs. 
Voke, 1816.” Other survivals of the last dec- 
ade are less excusable. ‘‘Come, thou fount,” 
(350) is Robinson's, of course, and its attribution 
to Lady Huntingdon in a reputable book of to- 
day is an anachronism, since this blunder of the 
late Dr. Sedgwick was exposed long ago, and the 
claim abandoned ; as was that of Kempthorne to 
“Praise the Lord, ye heavens, adore him,” (11) 
which is anonymous in the Foundling Chapel 
collection, 1796. Dr. B. H. Kennedy, here credited 
with “Now when the dusky shades of night re- 
treating,” (48) merely copied it from the Ply- 
mouth book, 1855, which took it from Dre, Hedge 
and Huntingdon’s “‘Hymus for the Church of 
Christ,” 1853 ; it is—so far as yet known—about 
the most brilliant of unfathered American 
hymns. On the other hand ** Ask ye what great 
thing I know?” (384) is Kennedy's and not Mon, 
sell’s. ‘* What a friend we have in Jesus” (302) 
is here aecribed to Bonar, who is uvderstood to 
have repudiated it. ‘*Come unto me when shad- 
ows darkly gather” (304) no longer belongs toan 
‘unknown author, ” but to Mrs. C. H. (Water- 
man) Esling, as Mr. Stryker’s book of 1881 and 
Mr. Nutter’s “Hymn Studies” of last year have 
shown. Worse than these is the repeated fa:her- 
ing of George Rawson’s ‘In the dark and cloudy 
day” (51s) on ‘Robert Herrick, 1647.” For editors 
of such standing and scholarship to confound 
the nineteenth century with the seventeenth 
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Of minor or doubtful points, it may be said that 
Johns (607), as an English Unitarian could 
hardly be a ‘‘Bp.”; that 383 is much earlier 
than 1874, and elsewhere ascribed to G. Mathe- 
son; that some claim the whole of 195 for J. W. 
Alexander, and that if there be evidence of 
Montgomery’s having written more than the 
first line of 669 (*‘O for the death of those”), 
it should be made public. With these exceptions, 
the authors’ names will he found correct. But 
for one person who cares for semi-carnal details 
of this kind, a hundred will appreciate the 
broader characteristics of Carmina Sanctorum; 
ita wisdom of selection, its combination of de- 
yotional and literary excellence, and its adapt- 
edness to promote a tasteful aud judicious ser- 
vice of song. The Book of Common Praise; 
or, The Hymnal Companion to the Prayer Book, 
is a manual prepared on much the same prin- 
ciples as those noticed above, by James A. Moore 
and W. W. Gilchrist, for the uses of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Worship. This manus: cop- 
tains 429 tunes and 541 hymns. The music is 
good, is intended to combine the best of the old 
with the best of the new, and though it exhibits 
traces of that love of sweet melody as distin- 
guished from the pure classic choral, which has 
been in vogue in this country, this tendency is not 
carried far enough to characterize the collec- 
tion. It is arranged to promote congregational 
song. Both in the hymns and the tunes to which 
they are set, and will take a strong hold on the 
hearts of the congregations who use it, 
(Reformed Episcopal Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia.) We have been much pleased 
with the more limited compilation of Children’s 
Hymns with Tunes, prepared tor use in the 
Sunday-school, by Caryl Florio. (Biglow & Main.) 
It contains about 200 different musical composi- 
tions, twenty-six of which are by the author. 
What he has thus added to the collection is 
good, and some of it strikingly good, correctly 
composed and in the best manner. The selec- 
tions are made with judgment and musical taste, 
and both in the hymns and tunes stands on @ 
higher plane than the compilations generally 
used in the Sunday-schools. The collection 
contains a fair proportion of the children’s 
classics, but combined with rather more that is 
new and fresh, both in the hymns and the music, 
than we ordinarily find in such collections, 
The Rev. M. W. Stryker’s Christian 
Chorals for the Chapel and Fireside (Biglow & 
Main) illustratesthe modern spirit in compiling 
by the reduced number of its hymns, the sources 
from which most of them are drawn, and the 
care for correct ascriptions and literary in- 
tegrity. Of 307 numbers but 68 (not counting 
six in prose)) are older than this century. The 
chief contributors are the editor (33), Charles 
Wesley (19), Miss Winkworth (17), Dr. Neale 
(12), Dr. Watts (11), and Montgomery (9)g no- 
body else has more than six. Most of Mr. 
Stryker’s orlginals appeared in a little volume 
of **‘ Hymns and Verses” which he had privately 
(and very prettily) printed at Holyoke, Mass., in 
1883 ; ten of them were in his ** Church Praise 
Pook,” 1881; and several are now here. They 
possess fluency and force, but it is much too 
early to pass a verdict upon them, for the real 
test of a hymn is how far, and where it goes. 
He is fond of versions from the German, and of 
peculiar measures, as the word “Chorals” 
shows. There are a few cases of “arrange- 
ment,” fairly stated, but, we think, uncalled for. 
Thus Conder’s fine hymn, “Tis not that I did 
choose Thee, For Lord, that could not be,” is 
metamorphosed (120) into ‘‘Lord, ’tis not 
that I did choose Thee, That could never 
be.” So J. D. Burns’s “‘Hushed was the 
evening hymn,” is re-written (201) from H. M., 
into L. M.; and equal liberties are taken with 
Muhlenberg’s “Since o’er thy footstool,” (54) 
and with a fragment from Neale (29). Now the 
rule about alterations is or ought to be plain by 
this time. They are justified only in two cases ; 
when the original is in parts so faulty as to need 
tinkering, and when, whatever the original, the 
process of overhauling it produces something 
better. Perhaps the only case where a change 
of meter was approved by the result, is the piece 
beginning “* They who seek the throne of grace,” 
done into sevens (in Peabody’s ‘Springfield Col- 
lection,” 1835) from a dreary L. M. of O. Hol- 
den’s. In most cases, there is no such excuse, 
and in general, men should be content to make 
their own verses, and let those of the masters 
stand as they were written. These, however, 
are isolated cases in Christian Chorals. Texts 
are usually reliable enough, or abridgments as 
well as alteration, indicated. Only two ascrip- 
tions of authorship need be corrected or ques- 
tionei. No. 126, here given to Dr. Kennedy, is 
merely altered from Miss Winkworth ; the editor 
was misled by what seemed the highest author- 
ity. Of 260, “Shepherd of Souls,” credited 
entire w Montgomery, only the two last stanzas, 
are known to be his; one would like indeed 
to know who made the others. We notice a step 
toward spelling-reform in the curtailment of 
tho and thro; but is it right to represent 
two different vowel sounds by the same letter? 
The author is a lover of good music, and has 
made his compilation on the general principle 
of admitting what is good and what is choral. 
He has also paid close attention to the harmo- 














nies, and by that means enriched his compilation. 
A manual worth the examination of those 
who wish to enrich their worship with such sim- 
ple elements of plain song as have been 80 suc- 
cessfully and abundantly introduced into the 
English Independent worship by Dr. Allon 
is Psalms and Responses for use in all Protes- 
tant Churches, by Albert J. Holden. (Wm. A 

Pond &Co.) The music is either original or 
reworked for the collection, and does not includ 
the Gregorian chants, The arrangement pro- 
vides for the use of a Psalm morning and even- 
ing for thirty-one days, with proper selections 
for the day of the month on which Sunday falls. 
Services are also provided for Christmas, Easter, 
Thankegiving and other special occasions. 
Provision i3 also made for baptisms, responses, 
the offertory in connection with contributions, 
communion services, funerals, the command- 
ments, beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer, benedictions, 
etc.,and ah order of service is laid down for 
churches which do not use an established ritual 
which shows how the various services may be 
introduced to good advantage. A few occasional 
hymns are introduced at the end with a number 
of Nunc Dimitlis chants to follow the benedic- 
tion and round out the service.——Well worthy 
of notice is Volume II of the noble collection 
of Parish Choir Anthems, published under the 
most competent editorial direction of the Rev. 
Charles IL. Hutchins and published by the au- 
thor at Medford, Mass. This volume, like the 
one which preceded it, is composed of a number 
of choir anthems of the highest ciass (the 
present volume contains seventy-four) which 
have been periodically published as weekly 
numbers of The Parish Choir. Each num- 
ber can be obtained separately and in quan- 
tities to suit the needs of any choir. They are in 
large octavo size, on strong paper and in good 
type for use. The collection, both in the whole 
and in parts,deserves the highest commendation. 
Among minor manuals for the Sunday- 
school we note, for brief mention, Select Sunday- 
school Songs, a sober, sensible and healthy col- 
lection edited by E, H. Johnsons, and published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Notes of 
Triumph for the Sunday-school by the Rev. E. 
8. Lorens and the Rev. J. Baltzeel, is published 
by W. J. Shuey as Agent of the United Breth- 
ren Publishing House, Dayton, O. It brings 
together a good deal of the melodic, sentiment- 
al and stirring bymnody of the revivalists with 
the older and graver examples. The Gospet 
Chorus is a collection of much the same charac- 
ter, with a decided preponderance of the revi- 
valistic type. The peculiarity of the collection 
is that the music is arranged for male voices 
by the editors, John R, Sweeney, W. J. Kirkpat- 
rick, and T, C. O’Kane. (John J. Hood, Phila- 
delphia, publisher.) The same publishers issue 
Precious H ymns “for times of refreshing and 
revival,” a collection made by the revivalist 
Thomas Harrison for his personal use, to suit 
his own taste, and in co-operation with John R. 
Sweeney and W. J. Kirkpatrick as musical ed- 
itors. Gates Ajar, handsomely publishad as to 
paper and print by J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, 
is edited by the senior head of the firm. The 
collection is described by its name, and is com- 
posed of hymns of gentle invitation and encour- 
agement and rousing calls to action. We do not 
consider the exclusive use of such hymns 
healthy. There is a decidedly morbid and senti- 
mental tone in them which needs to be corrected 
bya broader and more catholic principle of 
compilation. The Temperance Song Herald, 
compiled by J. C. Macy, is a collection of popu- 
lar temperance songs for use in the lodges of 
the temperance societies, or other temperance 
meetings, (Oliver Ditson & Co.) The School- 
room Chorus, by E. V. De Graaf (Syracuse: C. 
W. Bardeen), in the seventh edition, isa collec— 
tion of 200 miscellaneous songs which, for the 
most part, have been in use long enongh ‘to cre- 
ate a presumption that they will continue in 
use for many years to come. The Directory of 
the Music Trade and the Musical Proyession in 
the United States is a convenient book of ref- 
erence, pubiished by H. A. Rost, 3 N. William 
St. 

.. The North American for May opens with 
General Beauregard’s account of the defense of 
Charleston. Frederick Douglass follows with a 
paper in his temperate toue on the future of the 
colored race. ‘Arthur Richmond” turns up 
with another of Junius’s imitations, which, so far 
as anything can be made of it, may be described 
as a roundabout nomination of Mr. Thurman 
with the direct purpose of getting in a foul hit 
at President Cleveland. Mr. Powderly gives in 
this number his opinions as to strikes and 
arbitration. Edward Atkinson writes on the 
**Hours of Labor,” and John Codman has s 
strong paper on “Shipbuilding versus Ship- 
owning.” The article on our ‘House of 
Lords,” however admirable as a protest against 
the growth of plutocratic influence in the Fed- 
eral Government, is wholly wrong in the main 
points on which it goes, as to history, law, 
and constitutional theory. Even when it is on 
the mght road it requires important modifica- 
tion. Bad as the plutocratic inflnence may be 
in politics, its predominance is a matter for 
which not constitutions, but society, is respon- 














sible; and it cannot be cured in the Govern- 
ment while it is encouraged in society. The au- 
thor of this paper is wholly wrong in saying 
that our Government is built in any distinctive 
sense on a theory of the Equality of Rights. It 
is built on the confederation of states; and the 
Senate represents the states, while the House 
represents the people. The district system pro- 
posed would give us two Houses on the same 
basis, and would result in the extinction of one, 
The whole paper is a move in the direction of 
centralization, for the absorption of the indi- 
vicual states in the Federal Government after 
the manner proposed by Professor Burgess, 
which is not a development, but a revolution, 
and involves the total abandonment of the Fed- 
eral principle, which is the characteristic fea- 
ture of our system. We have also received 
The American Qurterly Review, The New Jeru- 
salem Magazine, The Unitarian Review and 
Religious Magazine, The Church Review, and 
The Forum, The Sanitarian and The New 
Princeton Review (Bi-monthly). In addition to 
the critical and editorial work, the number con- 
tains papers on ‘* Wordsworth’s Passion,” by 
Titus Munson Coan; “Speech: Its Mental and 
Physical Elements,” M. Allen Starr; ** The 
Seventh Petition,” George Bancroft ; ** Egyptian 
Monotheism,” C. L. Brace ; ‘The Present Posi- 
tion of Civil Service Reform,” Theodore Roose- 
velt ; ‘‘ The Freedmen during the War,” Gen. O. 
O. Howard; “ The Novel of Our Times,” F. N, 
Zabriskie,” and ‘* Botany Bay,” Annie Trumbull 
Slosson. (A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





--In her History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century, Mias Agnes M. Clerke (Edin- 
burgh: A. & C, Black) has given us, in a very 
handsome volume, an admirable and greatly 
needed book. Grant’s *‘ History of Physical As- 
tronomy,” the latest similar work in the English 
language, appeared in 1852, and since then the 
science has become almost new. At any rate the 
changes have been so great, and the progress so 
rapid, that for several years the want of a trust- 
worthy record of the movement has been deeply 
felt by all who were interested in astronomy. 
In the first part of the work Miss Clerke treats 
the astronomy of the first fifty years of the cen- 
tury, giving an excellent résumé of the‘subject ; 
less elaborate, however, than she would have 
made it had not Grant already covered much of 
the ground. She gives, in this connection, a 
number of capital little biographical sketches 
that add much to the interest and value of the 
work. In the second part, which is much more 
extensive than the first, she presents a full, ac- 
curate, and interesting account of “‘the new 
astronomy,” with special reference to the spec- 
troscope and its revelations, though she also 
treats excellently the other subjects that natu- 
rally fall within her scope. The book is every 
way deserving of high praise. Its style, without 
being florid, is readable, bright and taking ; its 
statements are clear and accurate. The writer 
has her own opinions on debated subjects, and 
states them distinctly, but never offensively ; 
and she is as just and fairin her treatment of 
aliens as of Englishmen. To crown all, the 
book has a copious and well-made index. We 
are sure that the work will always hold high 
rank among the histories of science. It is rare 
that a critic can commend so unreservedly. 


.... We are exceedingly glad to announce that 
the promised English translation of Flaubert’s 
“Salammbé"” duly appeared last week from 
Saxon & Co., of this city and London. Mr. M. 
French Sheldon has accomplished the arduous 
and delicate task of this version into our own 
tongue. This note is merely a preliminary to 
the extended review of one of the most astonish- 
ing historical romances—by many critics claimed 
over and over again as the greatest historica) ro- 
mance with any Oriental and classical coloring— 
ever penned. In the meantime we are glad to 
note the publication of ‘‘Salammbé” as a sig- 
nal event of the literary season, and to advise 
every one who has not read Flaubert’s book 
(now about twenty-five years old) to read it as 
soon ashecan. It is a work that has made a 
literature of criticism and archwology, a gallery 
of pictures and statues, if they could all be 
brought together, of its own—and the end is 
not yet. But, for all that, plenty of people have 
never heard of it till now. 


....-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish 
the second series of Lives of Greek Statesmen, 
by the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart. The tirst 
series contained the Lives of Greek statesmen 
from Solon to the close of the Persian invasion. 
Its great character was Themistocles, to whom 
the author has given special study, and whom 
he places at the front both asa soldier and civ- 
ilian, comparable only with Pericles, the center 
of the group described in the second series, 
whose history is given with great force, and with 
the clearest unwinding of the knots that have 
been tied in it. The author takes the side of 
Athens against Sparta in discussing the Pelopon. 
nesian War, and traces the moderation and jus- 
tice of the Athenian position to Pericles. The 
whole Life as contained in this volume is a cap- 
ital study of the working of democratic society, 
both on the good and the bad side. We find, 
too, in the article on Kleon, the account of 
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the revolt of the Mytilen 
with a full statement of oe 
speech of Diodotus, and the cruel retalig. 
tory measures proposed by the demagogne 
Kleon. This speech, all things considered, ig 
one of the most wonderful ever made, The 
criminal jurisprudence of the world down to our 
own times, and with all the illuminating ang 
moral influences of Christianity, has not gotten 
beyond it nor above it, The essence of it is that 
punishment, to be effective, depends on two 
principles: (1) First the justice and morality o 
it, as representing ideas of justice, and sup- 
ported by the sentiment of morality and right- 
eousness, and (2) that the effectiveness of pun- 
ishment in preventing crime does not depend so 
much on its severity as on the certainty that the 
offender will be detected and punished, We 
commend both these principles to our lay- 
makers, especially to those among them engaged 
in the difficult and important work of framing 
laws for the regulation of the traffic in ardent 
spirite. 


-- Volume XX of the ninth edition of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica which is just out, 
covers the ground from Prudentius to Roswitha, 
It isa number of great importance, as it con- 
tains such titles as Rome, Roman Literature, 
Roman Law, Roman Catholic Church, Renaiss- 
ance and Reformation, the last two by J. A. 
Symonds and J. Bass Mullinger, respectively, 
The whole volume falls on a particularly rich 
section of the alphabet. In addition to the sub- 
jects named, which are alone sufficent to dis- 
tinguish the number and give it a value beyond 
the price asked ; we find other papers on Pytha- 
gorae, by Prof. Andrew Smith, of University 
College, South Wales, and Prof. G. J. Allman; 
on The Quakers, by tLe Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Fry; on SPym, by 8. Rawson Gardiner; on 
Rabelais, by George Saintsbury ; on Railway, 
by several authors, among whom we note that 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, stands charged with 
the important topic of the American system, 
Rhode Island fallsto the competent hands of 
William E. Foster, the enterprising head of the 
Public Library in Providence. Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes on the Psalms, Professor Harnack 
on The Book of Revelation, and Professor 
Schiirer on the Epistle to the Romans. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


-.+-The magazines this month are pretty uni- 
formly up to their respective standards, though, 
outside of the customary illustrative feature, 
there is not much in any one which calls for 
particular attention. In The Century Mr. 
Munger’s paper, ‘‘Evolution and the Faitb,” 
and a short story by George A. Hibbard, 
“Tduna,” deserve remark. In Harper's “The 
London Season,” with its Du Maurier sketches, 
and William H. Ingersoll’s illustrated article on 
‘Portraits of Our Saviour,” are conspicuons, 
Prof. John Fiske, W. W. Story, W. H. Bishop, 
and Maurice Thompson are names that strike 
the eye in the Atlantic’s table of contents, Mr, 
Bishop beginning a new seria!. ‘he usual influx 
of other well-known periodicals, American and 
foreign, has also overflowed our table, individual 


reference to which has well-nigh ceased to be 
necessary or practicable. 


....In about 500 rhymed mnemonic lines 
Mrs. Charles H. Gardner embodies the substan- 
tial outlines of the History of France in Rhyme. 
The manual is published by the author (603 Fifth 
Avenue) and has been compiled for use ia her 
own well-known school. It is a good use of rhvme 
and meter to support the memory in mastering 
a great number of dates, and will prove as useful 
for that purpose as the preceding similar man- 
ual of “English History in Rhyme,” which is 
now issued in a new and revised edition. 


..The bound volume of The Century Maga- 
zine for the six months from November, 1885 
to April, 1886, is ready for delivery. It makes 
in the whole serics Vol. XXXI and in the new 
series Vol, IX. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & GO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 





I. 


Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman. 


New edition, revised, and with Additions, 
With numerous Maps and Portraits. Two 
vols., 8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00. 


This edition of General Sherman's memoirs has 
been thoroughly revised, ana contains two new 
chapters and important appendices. Fifteen maps 
and several portraits. not given in the first edition, 
enrich the peneens issue. The portraits consist, of en- 

steel of Generals Sherman, T —~y-} 
Echotield. an and powherqen. as 4 ay pe grou 
comman ene oS en 
the w work, entitled. * After the War.” throws t ight S 
recent controversies in regard to President Johnson's 
a n wishing tosend General Grant to Mexico. 
e appendices contain numerous letters from army 
commanders bearing upon events of the war. 


Teacher’s Hand-Book of 
Psychology. 


On the basis of the ‘‘ Outlines of Psychol- 
ogy.” By James Suuiy, M.A., Examiner 
of the Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. 
ee cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“4 
the practical mediates fot the art Lf Education, he 
hopes he a 
creasingly felt want ef A Dn of an ex- 
on oO tis elements of Mental Science in their 
ring on the work of pas and developing the 
minds of the young.” —Pre/ 


It. 


Aliette (La Morte). 


A NOVEL. From the French of Octave 
FEvILLET, author of ‘‘ The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man,” etc., etc. 12mo, paper 
cover, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents, 


La Morte, which we vubtioh under the pame of Au. 
, aes been the great caopene of season 





For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3 an 5 Bonn Srreet, New York. 
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8 YOtANG PEOPLE, “ He 

Ha 1 BN OA $4 TALOGUR will 66 seni by mart 


WARPER HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SOUARE. n.Y 


“The Ples fa leagures of a Bookworm. 8 y J. Roa- 
Beste i pe as on reais Ls onle by = 





MACMILLAN & C0,’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price, 15 cts, Annual Subscription, $1.75- 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 
No. 32........... MAY 


CONTENTS : 


1. MAY. From the Picture by J. MacWhirter, A 
R. A. 

2. MYFRIEND JIM. W. E. Norris. 

3. INUMBRIA. Katharine 8. Macquoid. 

4. NELL GWYNN; Player and Courtier. J. 
Fitzgerald Molloy. 

5. DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Sir Roger’s Family. 

6. SKETCHES OF BIKD LIFE IN SOUTH 
SWEDEN. G. E. Lodge. 

7. THE UNEQUAL YOKE. Continued. 
Headings, Tailpieces, and Initial Letters. 





A New Novel by Mrs. Oliphant. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
AND HIS FAMILY. 
BY 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Author of “ The Wizard’s Son,” etc. 
Imo. 81. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will reward the student 
of character who will peruse it in a leisurely fashion, 
—Atheneum. + 


A New Story by C. M. Yonge, 
CHANTRY HOUSE. 


BY 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc., etc., 
12mo. $1.50. 


Mr. James’s New Story, 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


A NOVEL. 
BY 
HENRY JAMES, 


Author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc., etc. 
12mo, $2. 

“ He is easily the greatest of our modern American 
society novelists.”—Boston Beacon. 

“*The Bostonians’ seems to us by far the most 
important novel Mr. James has written.”—Boston 
Courter. 

“ Mr. James’s novel is brilliant, full of points, and 
eminently readable."—London Academy. 

“Condensed into one volume, ‘The Bostonians’ 
would be as good as anything Mr. James has ever 
written.”— Atheneum. 

“On the whole . + wecan truly say that we 
have never read any work of Mr. Henry James 
which had in it so much that was true and original.” 
—London Spectator. 

“Contains some of his brightest writing. .. , 
Very superior,to the pretentious ‘Portrait of a Lady.'” 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 
A TALE OF A LONELY 
PARISH. 


BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Isaacs,” “‘ Dr. Claudius,” etc. 12mo’ 
81.50. 
“A very good novel. His book is a capital piece of 
work. . . . The closing chapter is one of the 
strongest, and at the same time one of the most 


natural pieces of writing that any author has given 
us."—New York Tribune. 


“Is the best story Mr. Crawford ever published, 


--Boston Beacon, 


“* With the hand of a genius, the first outlines begin 
the development of pictures of artistic finish and 
beauty.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


“Is a most astonishing advance beyond all his 
previous works.”—Boston Courier. 


“It will be one of the most popular books of the 
season among the lovers of good novels,” —Boston 


“ Mr. Crawford even in a‘ Lonely Parish’ finds ma- 
terial as thrilling as many a detective story. . . 
It is a pleasure to have anytbing so perfect of its 
kind as this brief but vivid story.”—Critic. 


Macmillan & Co., N.Y, 


312 Fourth Ayenue, 








«eer by 
Groner PCoDMaEs, 0 Pobl her, 1 i 
porter, and 4. =] H ‘East Seventeenth 8t., N. 


and one of the best told stories in recent literature,’* 





REMOVAL. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 


Broadway and 20th Street, to 


38 West 23d Street. 
(South side.) 


FLORAL Pi PRAISE 


+ 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL es FOR 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Husert P. Marn. 


Price $4 per 100 copies; 5 cents each by mail, 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 


81 Randolph Street. Chicago, 





ANDOVER REVIEW 


For May treats “‘LispERAL EDUCATION IN GER- 
MANY,” “ THE POSSIBILITIES OF RELIGIOUS REFORM 
IN ITALY,” “ 13 THE ORTHODOX PULPIT ORTHODOX?” 
‘“SINCONSISTENCY OF THE LIBERAL OPPOSITION TO 
HOME RULE,” “ THE CENTRALIZATION OF LABOR,” 
** JOHN B. GOUGH, THE MASTER OF DRAMATIC ELO- 
QUENCE,” and other important topics. 

35 cents; $4 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. James G. Barve from U. 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 








UNITED STAsEs amare, d 
: Wapurmeroe D.C elsth, 1884.) 
wy! Dear Sir Mr FE, Grant. of + Weet 420 Street, 
N. is a ver 2A LH and painstaking book- 
seller. Ihave known him well for a number of years 


Hon. J -. G. Blaine, ae ARN ay 
— Me. 


ae... er you iw a@ book of any description, 
cali on or ontren. F. E. GR 
7 West 42d Street, New York. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Rieecker Street. New Vert. 


Book Agente Wanted. Am. Pub’e Co., Bartford.Cop. 
A book of 100 pages. The 
Peers best | sere an advertiser 
J apes i be he experi- 
- It con- 
\ADVERTISI tains fists of 
~p ic eueneies 














newspapers 
eo of the cost 
opive- 


yi, ved at by cousenpendenes, One hundred 
snd fty-three Shitions have been ened. on £ - 
pela to any address for 18 cente. nent a 

OWELL’ & CO., NEWSPAPER AD ERTISING 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (nates  @., Square),N.Y. 


Religious Journals and 





A promt ent Lith: — establishment of New 
Yor! has issued Heliat ey eqeouset picture, entitled 

“ Representative pe Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It a most excellent likeness of 
each of the foll ne r well-know. 1 editors. 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
Times, Philadelphia, 
HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D,, of The Comgreoatvonaitat, 


S: “imenaeps PRIM Db. DD a peg er Post kk Ob- 


EDWARD BRIGHT, 2 D. of t Fine Buaminer, 3 New York, 


HENR XM. i FIELD 
J.M. Buc Dbeo fhe Cnriatin Scat N. x. 


GEO MALLORY, D.D., of The Churchma’ 
HE RY 0. BOWEN, of The Independent, New York, 
M. o ¢ GRAY, Ph.D., of The Intezwr, 
G, MON NTFORT, D:D., of The Herald and Presbyter 
mage ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
nein 


The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor 
of egch aper, but 80 a well-executed fac simile re- 


most falistac ery one of the kind over ‘produc. a by 
the li x 3: process. 
The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-ntaht 
inches) Pill be = SCORERS , Dagked, postage prey 
to any ad pt of fiity ce cents: andif 
any one recei - Mt "isnot tull be re- 
turned, and the money will cheerfully rte ded 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
?. 0. Box 2787. New York. 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
MUSIC. 
The Wewest and Best 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


For this Year. 
THE 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Messrs. LOWRY and DOANE. 
mJ) is fully equal to any of their former popular 

















u 
wi reate a 
NEW A in the Song Ran. It will be sold at 
a NEW price, 
$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
Single copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 
merge pages sent free on request, 


0 278 CHARACTER 
= EDIT OT! E PRICE. 


TES, IN Sa 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth &t,, N, ¥.; 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 





You are respectfully asked to examine 


ist Chor 


CHAPEL AND FIRESIDE. 


Of wnique interest and value. Its large 
melodies, glowing undertones and devout 
hymns, will anywhere enrich the service 
of song. Earnest Choristers and Pastora 
will delight in its deep and reverent music 
and wholesome words. 

FTouseholds, where musical taste and 
skill are more than superficial, will find in 
it treasures new and old. It is signally 
desirable for use in Colleges and Schools, 

A square volume with broad and sightly 
page, elegantly printed upon superior pa- 
per in large music type, covered in fair 
cloth (brown, blue, or red), with gold 

steamed title, and containing 307 Hymna, 
184 ‘runes, 224 Pages, and valuable an- 
notations. Single copy, by mail, 50 cents, 

Price, $45.00 per hundred, and pro rata, 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 EB. Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
ew York. Chicago. 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, 


promptly, My provided for Bore per peeer Colleges. 


Skil 
Gaenien of Good Schools free a Fasente. 
School Property rented and so! 
Schoo) and Kin tan Matorial, etc. 
JW. SCHEKMERRORN xO if. 14th Street, N. ¥. 


AMAGENCY AND FOR EIGN FeACeeERe 
ENCY eS = rofessors, Teachers, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools and a¥am 

ifies. Apply to 

MRS. M. 4, YOUNG-FULTON, 
28 Union Square, New York 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: 


Four Morgan Fellowships, of the annual value of 
$500 each, are to be assigned tor the year 1886.'87, to 
persons underselag vanced studies in the de- 
partments in which the degrees of postes of Philoso- 

phy and Doctor - Science are given. Applications 
bhould be addressed by May 15th Set “the Secretary of 
the Academic Council: Cambridge, Mase. 


Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
Bere Kuhn ae a te 
. Equipment ea. a 
By 2 ear cer Ggailed WU 8 a ticu- 
s STUnrnvaNt MOORE, A. 





























instructors. 

ernmen ‘. Terms 
lars apply to CHA’ 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCI 


gape! ies sc) 
Rforcircular. £.0. fon ‘3 oot 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 








Friends, but open to umber lim to Ninety 
Boarders. sare Courses. Library, 15,060 vols. La 
buratories and Observatory. “Mab ote 


e +t ae 
ation for next Fall. cata) es a 
{SA a© SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford ollege, Pa. 


THE, BRIDGE TEACHERS” AGENCY 


Si sale free. Information of v 


UNION TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


Provides gebools wi h teachers, teachers with schools 
Apply to W. D KERR. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


French, German, Spanish, Ifalian. 


You can, - A weeks’ Nude, master either of these 
languages . 2 for every-day and business con- 
versation La r. RicH. S. Rosey THAL’S celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
ye and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


G 00, 
Boston, Mass 


OOLLEGE, Oberlin c. 
offers both sexes the 
educe tional advan antarea 
of Pe lowgst coat = h- 
infi electi akudice, ie stud nts last 
ous influences; pctive studice: nts last 
ny Calendar sent free by M TY. Marsh. See’ 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF ae — Under the Gal: 
anagement. New building. 8u 


1 
in Theory, Voice [Ob 
Rice. Director. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES Etc. 
R..U: PONG s: MARGIED? 


AGENTS. 


IT PAYSwisrhcer Pu tanteawas utah. 


WANTED—LADY Active and intelligent, to re. 
present in her own ocality ap 

old firm. References_required. Permanent position 
and good salary, GAY & BBOS.. 14 Barclay St.. N.Y. 














Herald Building, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


| May 6, 1886. 








sAigions Iutelligence, 


WORK AMONG NON-ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING AMERICANS. 


How to supply the spiritual wants of 
those in our midst who cannot be reached 
by English preaching, has always been and 
is yet a vexed problem for American Chris- 
tianity. There have been and are yet mil- 
lions of such strangers at our doors; and 
while there have always been many who 
have, wisely or unwisely, warned against 
the influence of foreigners in our religious 
and moral world, there have been but com- 
paratively few systematic and far-reaching 
attempts made by our leading English de- 
nominations to house ina churchly sense 
those who come to us for bomes and for- 
tunes. The Baptists have worked with 
some success, principally among the Ger- 
mans, and have a German theological de- 
partment in connection with their Seminary 
at Rochester, N. Y., and a Danish depart- 
ment at Morgan Park, Ill. The Presby- 
terians have some German congregations 
and missions, both in the East and in the 
West; their German Seminaries, both small, 
being at Bloomfield, N. J., and at Dubuque, 
Ia. The Congregationalists have a Ger- 
man and Scandinavian department in con- 
nection with their theological Seminary at 
Chicago, but have confined their church 
work chiefly to the Swedes. The Methodists 
have probably had, of all these denomina- 
tions, the largest accessions from the foreign 
elements, and have a large number of Ger- 
man conferences and congregations, scat- 
tered over the Middle and Western States. 
The patriarch and pioneer of German Metho- 
dists, Dr. Nast, of Cincinnati, is prominent 
both as a Biblical scholar and as an editor. 
All of these predominantly English com- 
munions issue papers in the German and 
other languages, to advance the interests 
of the work. There is doubt, how- 
ever, whether ip any of these denomina- 
tions there is so wide, deep, and general 
a conviction of the magnitude of this reli- 
gious work, as is really necessary, in order 
to secure men and means in abundance. 

The main burden of the religious educa- 
tion of these non-English multitudes nat- 
urally ought to fall, and does fall, upon 
those denominations with whom these peo- 
ple in their old homes were connected. 
The immigrants from Germany are chiefly 
Lutherans, members of the different state 
Churches, baptized and confirmed in these, 
however closely or loosely their actual 
relations to the Church were. A large per 
cent., however, are Reformed, while thou- 
sands—especially those from Prussia and 
Baden—are adherents of the ‘* Evangelical 
Church”—i.e., of the united Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, organically connected, 
since 1817—in one religious communion. 
The Scandinavian people—i.e., the Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Icelanders and Finns 
—are almost to a man members of the Lu- 
theran Church, as are also many of the 
Hungarians. The French and Italians are 
Roman Catholic, and the Dutch are Re- 
formed. 

It can be readily seen from this state- 
ment that no Church bas a greater work to 

perform among these strangers than has 
the Lutheran, The most of these people 
by training and tradition belong to her 
communion. Even as now organized, she 
herself is a church of strangers. Of her 
900,000 communicant members, at least 
two-thirds do not use the English language 
in their religious worship. This is a badly 
and sadly divided household of faith, but is 
a unit in the conviction that, if she has one 
mission in the religious development of the 
Western continent, it is to care for those of 
her children who come from beyond the 
seas, a8 also for others who speak their 
tongue and are of their families. Her great- 
est trouble has been and is to secure men and 
money for this Herculean task; but it has 
generally been her experience tbat, when 
the men were here, the money, notwit),- 
standing the well-known poverty of the 
Lutheran Church, would not be found want- 
ing. Many of the emigrants of the last two 
centuries brought over with them their 
pastors. Such was, for instance, the case 
with the Saltzburger martyrs who, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, escaped Austrian 
and Roman Catholic tyranny, and se 


tried and true pastors; and there it was 
that Whitefield and Wesley found them and 
learned to love them and “their simple 
Christianity. The earlier settlements of the 
Swedes along the Delaware had _ also 
brought their shepherds with them, and 
others were sent over by the Church of the 
Fatherland, with whom the American 
churches remained in organic connection. 
Systematic efforts to supply the German 
congregations of America with pastors 
date from the days of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church of America. That wonderful 
man of God, August Hermann Francke, 
the founder of the famous Orphan’s Home 
in Haile, and the chief colaborer of 
Spener in the pietistic movement that began 
the regeneration of German theology and 
the German Church in the middle of the 
last century,became interested in the Mace- 
donian cry from the New World, and his 
first Gospel messenger was the worthy 
Mublenberg, who was born in 1711 and 
embarked for America in 1742. The im- 
petus given to the Gospel work among the 
Germans in America at that time, has in- 
creased rather than diminished in strength. 
One society after another has been organ- 
izedin Germany for the purpose of send- 
ing young men as pastors and missionaries 
to America to labor among the Germans of 
the land. Statistics of this work have 
been published vow for the first time. The 
‘*Diaspora Conference” of Germany, a 
comparatively new organization, effected 
for the purpose of aiding the religious work 
among the Germans scattered throughout 
the world, devotes a large part of its atten. 
tion to the German work of America. Ac- 
cording to their last annual report, there 
are nine missionary societies in Germany 
that send laborers to the Lutheran Church 
of America; and these societies—the earliest 
was organized in 1800, the latest, in 1881— 
have sent 677 men to our land; six societies 
send men to the Evangelical Church of 
America, as also to the various Lutheran 
Synods, and Reformed classes, according 
to the wishes of the individuals and the 
needs of the churches, and these have sent 
forth 530 pastors and e¢andidates; five se- 
cieties exist that stand in no confessional 
counection with any of the branches of 
the German Church in Ameriva, and these 
have sent forth seventy-one men. There 
are accordingly in all, twenty such socie- 
ties, which have sent forth 1,278 pastors. 
From this, however, it must not be in- 
ferred that all the German and Scandinavian. 
pastors in our midst have come over from 
Enrope. Itis true that, for various reasons— 
chiefly because the majority of these 
foreigners do not belong to the educated 
classes, are poor, and come over principally 
to better their financial condition, as also 
because it is a difficult matter, in the 
face of the rapid Americanization in speech 
and manner of the second and third genera- 
tion of Germans and Scandinavians, to 
secure young men in our own midst, 
capable of preaching acceptably in these 
languages—the schools of the Lutheran, the 
Reformed, and other Churches cannot 
supply the rapidly growing masses of these 
people with pastors and teachers; yet they 
are doing what they can. The largest 
Lutheran seminary in the country—that in 
St. Louis—graduates only German pastors; 
the Wisconsin Synod has a German semi- 
nary at Milwaukee; the Ohio Synod, at Af- 
ton, Minn.,the Missouri Synod has a practical 
Seminary, with over two hundred German 
students, at Springfield, Ill.; the Iowa 
Synod one at Mendota, Ia.; the General 
Council has established such a school at 
Kropp, Germany; the Norwegians have 
their leading seminary at Madison, Wis.; 
the Swedes have theirs at Rock Island, 
lil. Hundreds of young men go forth from 
these schools each year; and yet the cry is 
that the workmen are few, while the har- 
vest is great. And yet about every Lutheran 
synod in the laud has its missionaries, its 
missions—sometimes dozens of them—its 
traveling preachers; and other religious 
communions laboring among the foreign 
born are doing the same kind of work. 
The work is great and important. If the 
American Church and the American body so. 
cial and political,has anything to fear from 
the presence and influence of the foreign 
elements that throng to our shores, the 





in Georgia—whole congregations with the 


evil agencies is to Christianize, in the high- 
est sense of the word, those whose work 
we fear. It is for this reason, if for no 
other, that the Gospel work among the 
non-English peoples in our land deserves 
the earnest study and prayer of every true 
patriot and Christian. 





A CONVENTION was recently held in New 
Bethel, O., to arrange a basis of union between 
the six conferences of the Christian Connection 
in Ohio and the two councils of the Christian 
Union churches of the same state “A committee, 
appointed on a basis of union, reported the fol- 
lowing, which was unanimously adopted : 


“ Whereas, the Word of God, as revealed to man- 
kind in the Holy Bible, enjoins and requires that ail 
who are saved by the grace of God and cleansed 
from sin by our Lord Jesus Christ, be one family, 
with ‘ Christ as the cnly head,’ and ‘ Good fruits the 
only test of fellowship’; and, whereas, we believe 
the Holy Spirit is moving believers in Christ, who 
have been separated and apart, to come together on 
a Bible basis for the glory of God and the salvation 
of the world; and, whereas, initiatory steps have 
been taken already for the union of the two bodies, 
the ‘Christians’ and the ‘Christian Union,’ there- 
fore, 

“ Resolved, ist. That this convention recommend 
that a union of the two bodies be effected upon the 
following principles, viz.: 

“1st. The Holy Bible our only rule of faith and 
practice. 

“9d, Christ the only head of the Church, 

“3d. Christian character the only test of fellow- 
ship. 

4th. Individual interpretation of Scripture the 
right and duty of all. 

**5th. The union of ail the followers of Christ. 

* 6th. Each local church governs itself. 

“7th. The preaching of partisan politics dis- 
countenanced. 

* Resolved, 2d. That any union which may be 
effected by this or any other convention shal] not 
interfere with the independency or rights of the 
lozal churches. 

“ Resolved, 34, That all annual and general meet- 
ings should be called ‘ Conferences of the Churches 
of Christ,’ to be composed of all ministers and 
churches of the ‘ Christians’ and ‘ Christian Union,’ 
within their bounds. 

“ Resolved, 4th. That the jurisdiction of this con- 
vention be considered as one of consideration and 
counsel; an‘l that in final adjustment of the ques- 
tion of Christian Union, the conclusions of this con- 
vention be presented to the local churches by the 
pastors and press, and that in the election of dele- 
gates to the various councils and conferences, the 
churches instruct their delegates to ratify or reject. 

* Resolved, 5th. That we recommend the calling 
of a general convention by the presidents of the 
* American Christian Convention,’ and the ‘Chris- 
tian Union General Council,’ for the purpose or in- 
dorsing the action of this convention, and planning 
for future oneness and union of effort, 8» soon as 
practicable after the ratification of this plan of 
union by the local churches, councils, and confer- 
ences in Ohio. 

* Resolved, 6th. That the right to retain present 
names is granted to all the local churches, and that 
this union will in no wise affect the title to church 
property. 

** Resolved, 7th. That ministers and lay delegates 
from local churches shall become members of the 
annual conferences on their credentials properly 
furnished by the local churches.” 


...-The vote on disestablishment in Wales 
leads The London Standard (Conservative) to 
say: 

* Disestablishment is now openly adopted by the 
present Government as one of its principles, to be 
carried into effect as soon as time and opportunity 
shall serve.” 


...-A call has been issued for a convention of 
Christian workers among the unevangelized 
classes, to meetin Chicago, June 16th—23d. It is 
signed by ministers, evangelists, and mission- 
aries of all denominations, Each worker is to 
have opportunity, as far as possible, to explain 
his method of work, and to describe the diffi- 
culties and successes he meets with. Practical 
topics, such as ‘The Relation of this Work to 
the Churches; how best to co-operate, to help 
and get help,” **‘ Methods in Winning Souls,” 
** The Best Way to Build Up Converts,” ** The 
Christian Worker's Relation to the Enforcement 
of Laws Against Evils which Entice Men Into 
Sin,” *‘ How to Secure Workers,” will be dis- 
cussed. Plans will also be considered for a 
more systematic and vigorous prosecution of 
the work, for frequent conventions and fora 
closer union of workers. Thuse who are ex- 
pecting to attend the convention are invited to 
communicate with Johu C. Collins, English 
Hall, New Haven, Conn, 


....Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, to- 
gether with the bishops of the province, has 
issued a letter formally promulgating the de- 
crees of the Baltimore Plenary Council in the 
province. The letter calls attention to the de- 
crees relating to parochial schools, and says : 

“No doubt the keeping up of an efficient paro, 
chia] school system in a parish or rectory will try the 
courage and capacity of the rector; but the difi- 
culty of the task will find rich compensation in the 
blessings which Heaven will shower on the pastor 
and his flock. The very magnitude of the work 
prompts increased zeal and sacrifices on the part of 
both.” 





safest means to combat and to destroy such 





ee | 
months to study details and adjust, before 
setting in motion, the new ecclesiastical] ma- 
chinery concerning the relations of bishops, 
priests and people. 





...-The rabbis who united in the Pittsburgh 
Jewish Reform Conference have called a second 
conference to meet in Cincinnati, June 28th, 
All “American rabbis who favor the cause of 
reform and progress within the pale of Juda. 
ism,” together with ‘‘ all teachers of righteous. 
ness, banner-bearers of light and truth, ex. 
pounders of our people’s immortal treasures ang 
mission,” are invited ‘in the name of God and 
Israel], and in behalf of American Judaism,” to 
attend this grand council and fraternal union, 


... Revival meetings have been in progress in 
Sardis, Miss., since the last week in Japuary, 
The first services were held in the Presbyterian 
church, a large ingathering being the result, 
Then the Baptist church was opened for similar 
meetings with similar results, and after an in- 
terval of two weeks the Methodist church entered 
into the campaign. The reeult is the conver. 
sion of from 150 to 200 persons. The converts 
embrace all ages. The saloons have been closed, 
and the town has been profoundly affected. 
....At the recent special meeting of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Irich Disestabliched Church, 
the Bishop of Meath declared that beyond the 
claims of the Irish to home rule, “ lurks a very 
advanced form of socialism.” Thesynod passed 
recolutions of strong attachment to the legisla- 
tive union of Great Britain and Ireland. 


...-The Rev. Mr. Babbitt, lately Universalist 
minister in Malden, Mass., has been installed ag 
pastor of the Baptist Church, in Dorchester, 
Masr., the sermon being preached by the Rev, 
A. J. Gordon, D.D., of the Clarendon-street 
Baptist Church, Boston; the Rev. Phillip 8, 
Moxom, D.D., participating in the service. The 
candidate had been previously baptized. 


....The evangelists, Sam Jones and Sam 
Small,began their work in Baltimore on Sunday. 
Four thousand people were packed in the 
Biddle Street Skating Rink to hear the evangel- 
ists, and two thousand more tried to get in at 
the afternoon services, but the doors were shut 
against them and the surging crowd was held 
back by the efforts of a dozen sturdy policemen. 


....-The Augusta (Ga.) Presbytery of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has refused to 
prefer charges against Professor Woodrow, by a 
vote of eight to seven, on the ground that they 
find no ground for judicial process, having vin- 
dicated him from the charge of heresy. It is 
thought the assembly will take up the case, nvi- 
withstanding this action. 


....The churches of Mobile have held special 
services since the visit of Moody and Sankey, 
and have gathered in many converts. To the 
Methodist churches 99 have been added; to the 
Baptist, 81; to the Presbyterian, 78; to the 
Episcopal, 59—making a total of 317. 


...-The Sixty-second Anniversary of The 
American Sunday-School Union is to be held in 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Cuyler’s, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, May 9th, 
Mr. Justice William Strong, of the United 
States Supreme Court, presiding. 


...-The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has increased its membership in the past four 
years by 130,277, having now a total of 990,994. 


....Sam Jones is to hold meetings in Toledo 
in July. A tabernacle to accommodate 5,000 
persons will be erected for the occasion. 








Missions, 
PROGRESS OF OPINION IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. 8. F. WOODIN, 
oF FuHCHAU, CHINA. 





Tue memorial to the Emperor, presented by 
Tso, Tsung Tsang, Senior Grand Secretary of 
the Empire, just before his death, is a state 
paper of great importance. It is justly consid- 
ered an evidence that some of the best and most 
influential statesmen of the Empire are now 
convinced of the necessity to the stability and 
preservation of the nation that the results and 
appliances of Western civilization should be in- 
troduced into the country; that telegraphs, 
railroads, and iron steamsbips should be con- 
structed as coon as feasible; and that an effi- 
cient navy should be built, and its officers in- 
structed in the arts and sciences which prop- 
erly belong to the naval service. The everywhere- 
acknowledged utility of the newly erected Chineré 
telegraph lines, has shown the people that the 
objections to railroads and other improvements 
are probably as foolish as those previously urged 
against the telegraph have been demonstrated to 
be. 

I will give some extracts from a translation of 
the document, which will show its principal 
ideas : . 

“The memorialist humbly finds that WesterD 
countries have modeled and manufactured guns 
and ships constantly for tens and hundreds of years, 





Conferences are announced for the summer 


thereby becoming powers on the seas, and doing 
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wnat they wished to do in allthings. Were the mil- 
itary preparations of China of twenty years ago 
with those of the West, we should bein 

tion to face the foreign armies and navies in 

s single engagement. But during the last ten or 
more years, China has begun to establish gradually 
gock yards, arsenals and naval academies ; although 
have not been carried to perfection, yet the 
fondamental principles have been acquired. From 
this fact a year ago, when the French troubles were 
initiated, the Chinese were able to join in battle 
with the enemy, who retreated before the fire of our 
tremendous guns at Chinhai. The successful result 
of our military preparations is obvious, Taking the 
nt condition of our navy into consideration, 

the memorialist is sincerely of opinion that the Chi- 
nese are inferior to foreigners in drill and prac- 


ye who hold superior posi’ions would learn in 
all sincerity, following the good points of the foreign- 
ers, it woul’ be possible even to direct their desti- 
nies, not to speak of protecting surowncountry. In 
puilding ships iron-clads should take the lead, and 
in manufacturing arms, steel guns ought to be con- 
sidered essential. A Minister Plenipotentiary for 
Coast Defense, or Minister of the Board of Marine, 
shoald be appointed, a virtuous and able man, of 
excellent character and repute, well versed in for- 
eign studies (or affairs), respected by both foreign- 
ers and Chi-ese. He should have charge of all 
matters relating to coast defense, with fall power to 
select officers, drill soldiers, devise funds and build 
ships. His permanent residence should be cn the 
Yangtse; but southward he should watch over Fuh- 
xien and Kwangtung, and northward guard the seat 
of Government. Fhe memorialist proposes seven 
propositions of coast defense, devised and framed 
according to the exigencies of the present times, 
and reverentially presents them for their Majesties’ 
saered perusal. 

“1, War ships must be built in sufficient numbers, 
The Chinese sea-coast is estimated to be over ten 
thousand li in extent, and we must have at lef&t ten 
Jarge naval squadrons well drilled, each squadron 
composed of several iron-clads and a sufficient num- 
per of auxiliary vessels. 

«4, The memorialist is of opinion that the govern- 
ments of Liang Kiang, Fuhkien and Chekiang 
should devise and furnish funds to make an experi" 
ment in regard to the mining of iron, a foundry for 
materials for the building of iron-clads, and manu- 
facture of steel guns. The fact is that mining and 
he manufacturing of ships and guns always go 
together. 

«5, Funds must be devised. 

“6, Railroads must be modeled and built. Trans- 
portation is facilitated and made expeditious, and 
wherever tae railroad exten ‘s these benefits accrue 
As‘the Analects’ have it, ‘the people can be made 
to follow, but cannot be convinced.’ Take, for in- 
stance, the telegrapu and steam navigation, things 
China never had before; yet once they are initiated 
they become indispevsable. If railways are intro- 
duced the benefits that will be derived are of still 

wider scope. 

“7, The ambition of the students must be en- 

couraged. ‘The memorialist is of the opinion that 
not only such a college as the one proposed by 
lifung Chang, where naval and military pupils 
can study polytechnics, manufactures, geography, 
and Jaws, so as to combine morals with accomplish- 
ments, should be opened ; but itis also necessary to 
start a government school, and to frame regulations 
in accordance with which scholars may be enabled 
toadvance themselves, Foreign books are to be 
translated and carefully written out. The students 
and people are to be instructed so that they can 
teach each other. Then ability and talent will be 
mexhaustible. The best methods will be proposed 
by the Minister for coast defenses. The memorial- 
ist humbly awaits the Imperial decision on these 
seven propositions.” 
This memorial of the aged Grand Secretary and 
General, almost from his death-bed, is full of 
weighty ideas, and its whole force is directed 
toward the introduction of better methods and 
appliances from the West. A decree from her 
Majesty, the Empress Dowager, directs that a 
scheme, which is essentially like the above, shall 
gradually be put in operation. It is a free 
acknowledgment of China’s inferiority to Occi- 
dental nations. This isa very important con- 
cession for such an officer to make, and carries 
immense weight among the more eultured 
ofthe Chinese. To foreigners the paper shows 
st once the benighted and worse than medieval 
condition of the nation. No railroads (and in 
all the southern half of China there are no 
wagon roads even), the telegrapb just started, 
almost no navy, hardly any mines or foundries, 
and so on to the end of the list. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese Govern- 
ment almost feels compelled to start internal 
improvements. But the difficulties are many 
and great, and the high officers are mostly 
middle-aged or elderly men, to whom a new 
departure from precedent seems almost impos- 
sible, So there is no need to fear that China 
will move too fast when she fairly begins to pro- 
gress; nor any reason to expect that she will 
attain to the present civilization of Western 
nations for a century to come. The missionaries 
ate constantly circulating among the people, 
conversing with them, and informing the native 
Preachers of all the important events that occur 
= the world, which they in turn tell to the 
Christians and neighbors. So they do more to 
make known tu the people the principles and 
results of true material progress even, than all 
other classes of foreigners in China. Here at 

chan and in the neighboring region, there 
i & greater willivgness to hear the Gospel, und 


* greater friendliness to missionaries than before 
the French attack. 





Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue substitution by the Senate Demo- 
cratic caucus of Gibson, of Louisiana, for Jones, 
of Florida, as a member of the Committee on 
Commerce, has resulted in bringing the Eads 
ship railway scheme before the Senate on a 
favorable report from that committee. A bill» 
modified in several respects from the one re- 
ported in the House, was favorably reported to 
the Senate on April 29th by Mr. Conger, of 
Michigan. The House Committee agreed upon 
a Government guaranty of $37,500,000 to be paid 
at the rate of $2,500,000 annually for fifteen 
years ; the Senate committee reduces the guaran. 
ty to $7,500,000, not more than $2,500,000 to be 
paid the first year, and not more than $1,500,000 
in any subsequent year, and the payments to be 
limited to five years. Another important change 
requires the company safely to transport a 
loaded vessel weighing not less than 6,000 tons 
before the guaranty becomes operative. For 
the first year the ship railway must be kept in 
such repair a8 to admit of the transportation of 
vessels seeking transit, which, with their cargoee, 
weizh not to exceed 6,000 tons. During the 
second year and thereafter the railway must be 
in condition to transport vessels weighing 7,000 
tons, including cargo. The House bill requires 
the transportation of only one vessel weighing 
4,000 tons, including cargo, to make the guaran- 
ty operative. 





....The cotton exchanges in the South have 
sent a number of petitions to Congress asking 
for the extension of the system of weather sig- 
nals in the cotton region. A letter from Secre- 
tary Endicott, inclosing one from General Ha- 
zen, was presented to the Senate on April 27th, 
suggesting an appropriation of $40,700 for that 
purpose. With that sum it is propused to keep 
open 250 stations from April 1st to October 31st, 


...»The Treasury Department has decided 
that Chinese seamen do not fall within the 
prohibitory provisions of the Chinese restriction 
act, and, therefore, may be allowed to land 
temporarily in the ordinary pursuit of their 
calling, for the purpose of shipping on a return 
voyage as s0on as possible, 


...-The new Chinese Minister was formally 
presented to the President on April 29th, by the 
Secretary of State. He wasattired in full Court 
costume, and was accompanied by three of his 
suite and an interpreter. 


DOMESTIO. 

....The disordera growing out of the de- 
mands of the laborers of Chicago for the re- 
duction of a day's labor to eight hours have re- 
sulted in inflicting serious injury to the trade 
interests of that city. On May 1st, a complete 
stoppage of work was effected by the strikers in 
all the freight houses of the various railway 
companies. More than two-thirds of the manu- 
facturing establishments of the city were 
closed. The freight handlers went from one 
freight house to another, and persuaded the men 
at work to quit. The most serious feature in 
the happenings of the day was the attempt of 
the foreign anarchists of the city to provoke 
disorder. Speeches were made in German and 
English tocrowds of them, and they at length 
organized a procession carrying two red flags 
and two United States flags. They marched 
back and forth through the city all day, and 
were kept: in view by a force of police. The 
combined lumber interest of the city, which is 
the greatest one yet involved, decided to inform 
the men on Monday night that their demand 
would not be granted, and that they can only 
return to work on the basis of ten hours for 
ten hours’ pay. 


....Much danger is apprehended along the 
lower Mississippi from the giving way of the 
levees, owing to thespring floods. The levee at 
Carolina Landing isin a dangerous condition. 
The levee at Austin, Tunica Co., Miss., broke 
on April 28th, and submerged the track of the 
Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Railway. A 
large portion of the city of Helena, Ark., has 
been inundated. A special dispatch says the 
levee broke about a quarter of a mile above the 
town, inundating the fair grounds and a large 
portion of the city and destroying about 200 
houses. No lives were lost. Capt. James B. 
Miles, of Helena, on May Ist, received a telegram 
from General Hazen asking'what, in his opinion, 
will be the maximum hight of the river at New 
Orleans from the present rise, and when will the 
river begin to fall at Vicksburg, Bayou Sara, 
and New Orleans. Captain Miles replied as fol- 
lows: ‘*The hight of the river at New Orleans 
will be regulated by the ability of the levees to 
hold below Baton Rouge. There will be crev- 
asses below Baton Rouge, owing to so few 
breaks along the Yazoo front. The river will 
not be affected much at Vicksburg, and will 
proabably not go above forty-seven feet.” 


...-The agent of Wells, Fargo & Co., at Naga- 
lis, Ariz, reports that about forty Apaches 





passed up the Santa Cruz Valley early on April 
27th, killing several Mexicans and Americans. 
In answer to a call for help, about forty volun- 
teers, well armed, started on a special train for 
Calabassas. Word was soon received that the 
Indians would be held for the arrival of the 
troops. At noon a detachment of the 10th Cay- 
alry, under command of Captain Lebo, passed 
here for the scene of action. A third train has 
started with supplies. A telegram from Guay- 
mas, announces the reappearance of the Apaches, 
under Geronimo, near Calabassas, Arizona, 
Ten persons are reported to have been killed on 
ranches near that place. Dispatches to the 
Governor state that over thirty persons have 
been killed on ranches near Casita. Troops 
have been advanced. 


....The President, on April 30th, sent to the 
Senate the name of Frank Brown for Postmaster 
of Baltimore in place of J. P. Veasey, who was 
only recently confirmed, Veasey was appointed 
on recommendation of Senator Gorman, and 
paid no attention to the Civil Service rules in 
the selection of employés. 


.--»The leaders of the strike on the Gould sys- 
tem have agreed to declared the strike off. 


...-Mrs, Wendell Phillips is dead. 


FOREIGN. 


....Greece, in her reply to the ultimatum of 
Powers ordering her to disarm in eight days, 
points to the fact that she had informed the 
Powers prior to the receipt of their ultimatum 
that she had accepted the counsel of France, 
thus giving formal assurance that she, yielding 
to the desire of the Powers, would not disturb 
the peace. Consequently she will not maintain 
her armanients, but will gradually reduce them. 
Greece trusts, the answer adds, that the ultima- 
tum of the Powers will be now regarded as hay- 
ing no further object. A dispatch from Berlin 
says the Powers have decided to reject Greece’s 
reply to the ultimatum and insist upon 
an unconditional disarmament. The fleet in 
Suda Bay remains in readiness for action. 
The North German G4zetie says that the 
latest news fails to prove the situation at Athens, 
The semi-official papers declare that if Europe 
persists in exacting an abject surrender, the 
Greek nation will lose patience, and the situation 
will become critical. All the foreign Ministers in 
Athens, except Sir Horace Rumbold, the British 
Minister, have received instructions to the effect 
that the reply of the Greek Government to the 
ultimatum of the Powers is insufficient, Al- 
though the Powers, in their ultimatum, insist 
upon Greece’s unconditional surrender, it is 
considered in London likely that Turkey will be 
induced to cede a portion of the disputed terri- 
tory to Greece. It is understood that both 
France and Russia are endeavoring to secure 
such a settlement of the difficulty. 


...-Mr. Gladstone has issued an important 
manifesto to his Midlothian constituents with 
regard to the Irish question. He explains that 
his great age has prevented his taking part in 
the speeches of the Easter recess, and has obliged 
him to reserve his limited powers for the House 
of Commons, and for that reason he uses his pen 
instead of his voice. Continuing, he says: 
‘* Never have I known an occasion when a par- 
liamentary event so rang throughout the world 
as the introduction of the Home Rule bill 
From public meetings, from the highest author’ 
ities in the British colonies and in America, from 
capitals such as Washington, Boston, and Que- 
bec, from remote districts lying beyond the reach 
of ordinary political excitement, I have re. 
ceived conclusive assurances that kindred peoples 
regard with warm fraternal sympathy the at- 
tempt to settle, once for all, the troubled rela- 
tions between England and Ireland, which ex- 
hibit the only great failure of the political genius 
of our race to confront a master difficulty and 
to obtain, in a reasonable degree, the main ends 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 
FOR 


Washing and Bleaching, 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 
VES LABOR, TIME. and SOAP AMAZ- 
PRGLY, nd gives nulvoreal satie(acclon. No 
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Church and Reform Associations. 

Tue Moxie Nerve food is creating the wild- 
est concern among the wholesale liquor dealers. 
It stops the rum habit at once, and makes the 
drinker feel better than liquor; leaves onl 
good solid health, and doubles the drinkers 
capacity for endurance, and the retail liquor 
dealers find they can make more money on it 
than on liquor. The Church and reform asso- 
ciations are backing the Moxie everywhere. 
Now the wholesalers want to job the Moxie. It 
is certainly making a great stir, and we hope it 
is to be the solution of the liquor question, Our 
druggists have it. 








UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE, 


Without a rival as a dressin 


for all Salads, 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. ean ime 


It a prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best, 
and will keep good for years. ‘ 
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BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


NEPTUNE FLEXIBLE 
, SPRAY HOSE PIPE. 


Allrubber. Throws solidstream Mist 
or epray produced py compressing soft 
rubber tiv. Indestructible. Reauires 
no packing. The best for Gardens, 
Greenhouses, Carriage Washing, etc. 
For sale by Rubber, Hardware, Stove, 
and Plumbing trades, Sent by muil, post- 

aid, for 5v cents. Larger sizes for Fao- 
ories and Railroads, Send for circular. 

artford Rubber Works, 22 Niles 
St., Hartford, Conn. 














R. M, LAMBIE, Manufacturer of 
| ia woae of FOOK Holders, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
136 East 13th Street, New York 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other #Ystems in accuracy and legibility. 

Equal in speed. Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 
40 with manual. Special medal awarded bs 
American Institute, N.Y. 


U. S. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Stamp for Circulars. 
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HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
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Amateur Outfits. 
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CO., 591 Broadway, 
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turndowns, and Murillo, 


or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collas 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) pog-pald for SIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this advt 
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JOY IN HEAVEN OVER ONE SOUL. 


Ir has come to us with some freshness 
of late, how dear souls are to God. We 
are in the habit of measuring the Divine 
love for sinners by the sacrifice which 
came toits crest on the cross. No doubt 
that is the true measure of the Divine love 
and the place rightly to estimate the value 
of a human soul in God’s sight. Neverthe- 
less when we read that there is ‘‘ joy in 
Heaven over one soul that repenteth,” we 
get a new apprehension of how dear souls 
must be to God. We have known some 
pastors (and have had the experience our- 
selves not seldom) after a meeting in which 
special care and effort had been made to 
bring men to decision, to turn away dis- 
couraged and cast down because only one 
soul came forward to confess Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. But if the repentance 
of that one soul was the occasion of joy in 
Heaven, not among the angels, but ‘*in pres- 
ence of” the angels—joy in the very heart 
of God made manifest even in presence of 
angels—how ought we to rejoice over the 
conversion of souls—even over one soul. 

We remember that Jesus got his disci- 
ples one by one ; that he preached his most 
famous discourses to congregations of one ; 
namely, to Nathaniel, to Nicodemus, and 
to the woman of Samaria. It was to one 
leper that he spake a saving word; to one 
sinful woman that he declared forgiveness 
and life. One by one he gathered them. 
It was for one soul—the Eunuch—that 
Philip was taken away from the great 
crowds in Samaria and sent down, by the 
way of the desert, to preach Jesus. Let 
us not underrate the value of one soul. 
Surely when we were converted we were 
but one. That was a great day to us; a 





great joy to our loved ones, who had been 
longing and watching and praying for us. 
It was a great joy to God, who had given 
his Son to die for us, as really and as 
wholly as if we had been the only soul 
which had sinned and fallen away from 
him. Saul of Tarsus was but one soul; and 
yet he was dear enough to God to warrant 
our Lord Jesus coming from Heaven to 
the earth, in person, to win him to him- 
self. 

The tendency in our day is to seek after 
great things and large, immediate and ag- 
gregated results. We want to report ac- 
cessions by hundreds and thousands, and 
are impatient of what has been called 
‘‘hand-picking” for souls. It is true that 
the first great ingatherings were by the 
hundreds; but after that,we judge,the work 
of saving men went on more after the fash- 
ion of winning them one by one. 

If once we get an appreciation of the 
value of a single soul and remember that 
the conversion of one soul will set all 
Heaven on fire with gladness,then, we think, 
there will be more individual workers for 
souls among the churches, and less dispo- 
sition to depend on special seasons and 
special efforts. The pastor will not be re- 
lied on so much as the only authorized 
winner of souls; special seasons will not 
be waited for so long as the only means of 
winning men and women to Christ; and 
great combinations of religious forces will 
not be regarded as so essentially necessary 
for the success of the Gospel with the un- 
saved. If we will, each one of us, minis- 
ters and laymen, every day call to mind 
that by winning one soul to Christ we may 
cause him and the Father great joy, we will 
not wait for great combinations, and special 
seasons, but will go at once, and in dead 
earnest, to work to win a soul, and thus 
help fulfill our Saviour’s joy. 

We have great admiration for the old 
pastor's application of the worth of one 
soul, to whom acommittee of the church 
went with a recommendation that he re- 
sign his charge, on the ground that, during 
the twenty years of his ministry among 
them, there was certain knowledge of but 
one soul who bad been converted under his 
preaching. ‘‘ Hasthere been one?” asked 
the good man, with surprised delight. 
‘** Yes, one,” was the reply. ‘‘Then glory 
be to God! I will pluck up heart and 
courage. I will not resign, but by the 
grace of God give myself, with renewed 
consecration, for another twenty years of 
service.” Carey was in India twenty years 
before his heart, and the whole Church of 
God was thrilled by the news of the con- 
version of one heathen soul to Christ. 
What a vast army that one soul was the 
prophetic forerunner of. 

What if throughout the whole Church 
each real Christian, filled with a sense of 
the value of one soul, and stimulated with 
the thought of the joy in Heaven over the 
conversion of that one soul, should give 
himself to the heavenly task of winning 
just one soul to Christ during the remain- 
ing months of this year? Whocan meas- 
ure the joy that such an aggregate of saved 
souls would give occasion for, both in 
Heaven and on earth? For there is also 
always great joy on earth as there was in 
Samaria, when sinners believed Philip’s 
preaching Jesus Christ. 

Shall we not each one of us accept the 
delightful task and privileged responsibili- 
ty of putting at least one cup of joy to our 
Saviour’s lips before we give ourselves up 
to vacation, rest and recuperation? 





——_ 


ANOTHER SORT OF REVIVAL. 


THERE is 8 great deal for serious consid- 
eration in what the Rev. J. H. Panna- 
becker, a Reformed (German) pastor in Co- 
lumbia, Pa., writes us. He represents one 
of those denominations which receive their 
members by confirmation, and chiefly at 
the Easter season. He reminds us that, 
while the work of revival has been going 
on, and has attracted the attention of the 
secular and religious press, there has been 
another work in progress, to save men, 
which was not published from week to 
week, which is, however, of too great im- 
portance not to be so published. He says: 

During the Easter-tide, now passed, between 


10,0C0 and 15,000 persons were received as mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church in the United 








States. To these persons the subject of salva- 


tion did not come suddenly. The question 
“What Shall I Do to be Saved?” was raised in 
their minds long ago, and they placed themselves 
under the instructions of the ministers of the 
Church early last autumn. During the winter 
the various subjects included in the answer to 
the all-important question were carefully ex- 
plained to them. They were made fully ac- 
quainted with the greatness of their sins and 
miseries, and were thus led to calm, deep re- 
pentance, toa hearty determination to ‘‘cease 
to do evil and learn to do well.” 

When this disposition was well established, 
they were taught how they might be delivered 
from their sius and miseries and that Jesus 
Christ is life eterna] to those who have faith in 
him. The source and nature of faith were ex- 
plained to them. When this faith had been es- 
tablished in their hearts, and the fruits of it 
began to show themselves, they were further, 
both theoretically: and practically, taught how 
now to show their gratitude to Almighty God for 
bis mercy unto them, in holy living. After this 
protracted preparation, during at least seven 
months (many of them that many years), they 
were received as full members of fhe Church. 

This work went on quietly, but, as any one 
can see, thoroughly. A vast amount of religious 
knowledge was imported, a knowledge in eur 
day so necessary to balance the secular knowl- 
edge of the schools. These people, so gradually 
led, bad abundant time to think, **to count the 
cost,” to test their sincerity, to realize the grow- 
ing hatred of ein, the increasing love for Christ 
and his righteousness. They passed the first 
and most critical stage of their probation under 
the careful, personal watch and leading of 
thoroughly trained ministers. The catechetical 
meeting was the most practical inquiry meeting. 
Here the hearts and understandings were in- 
quired intu. They were given every opportunity 
to inquire for light on any perplexities that 
might arise in their minds. And now after they 
have intelligently and most premeditatedly said, 
**I believe,” as members of the Church, they are 
by no means left to tread the newly found path 
alone. They have the first attention of their 
pastors, and are so led from strength to strength 
until they, with their practical Christian knowl- 
edge, become most helpful to lead others in the 
same way. 





Far be it from us to say one word in dis- 
paragement of such Christian instruction 
and conversion as is thus described. Noth- 
ing could be more evangelical and beauti- 
ful. A revival thus carried on is as nearly 
a model one as can be imagined. But we 
must remember that it is here described at 
its best, and that the history of the Church 
shows how easily such a system, which ex 
pects to bring in all the youth, at such an 
age, into the Church, degenerates into for- 
mality. Its danger is that it may accept 
intellectual instruction for regeneration, 
The object of the Church must be to gather 
into a working body those who actually 
love God and have consecrated themselves 
to him. That experience comes by con- 
version or regeneration, whatever name may 
be given to it. Those who have been thus 
converted or regenerated belong in the 
Church, and all others do not. It has too 
generally happened that thousands have 
been received into the Church, because 
they were expected to enter at such anage, 
who have never been renewed. in heart. 
That, more than anything else, is the ex- 
planation of the decay of so many of the 
ancient Churches. The Reformation came 
in and had its glory, under a system which 
asked not age, but evidence of conversion. 
Such Churches as the Reformed German 
and the Episcopalian are attempting to har- 
monize the two plans, and combine the 
plan of confirmation with that of conver- 
sion. It is a magnificent plan, and if it 
works as our correspondent says, the suc- 
cess is satisfactory. 

But Mr. Papnabecker continues: 

The result of bringing people to Christ in 
this way proves the excellence of the method; 
not in that larger numbers are won for the 
Lord than in other ways, for most people pre- 
fer a shorter and more popular way, but that 
those so brought generally remain faithful. 

In a community in which both methods are 
in use, seventy-five per cent. of those converted 
at revivals become backsliders in five years, 
while but five per vent. of thoge admitted to the 
Church by the catechetical method become such, 
with tho exercise of discipline more strict 
among the latter. 

Of the five per cent. one-half return to fidel- 
ity, while two-thirds of the seventy-five per 
cent., after several re-conversions, become infi- 
dels. The writer is well acquainted with two 


villages, the inhabitants of which have been 
converted again and again in revivals, until the 
churches have almost died out, and the towns 
are notorious for their infidelity. 





This comparison is far from just, we 











think. It is not for us to Criticise the 
statement that, under the confirmation Te. 
vival theory, only five per cent. fal] away; 
nor further, that discipline is strict in sueh 
Churches, although we are very far from 
admitting that it is “‘more etrict” than else. 
where. We do, however, quite deny that 
“* seventy-five per cent. of those converted 
in revivals become backsliders in fiye 
years,” and that ‘‘two-thirds ot the 
seventy-five per cent. after several re. 
conversions, become infidels.” This ig g 
tremendous misstatement. We do not 
know how it may be in certain rude com. 
munities; but among our established 
Churches it would not be amiss to say that 
it is generally expected that seventy-five 
per cent. of the converts of revivals wil] 
become permanent members of the 
Churches. There have been already 317 
converts received into the various churches 
in Mobile as the result of Mr. Moody's 
meetings there. It is to be expected that 
very few of these will fall away. 

We suspect that our correspondent does 
not remember that Churches which seek 
revivals also practice the plan of catechet-. 
ical classes. The regular period for cate. 
chetical instruction among the Methodists 
is six months; and of those received into 
membership only a small number are ever 
removed by discipline. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINE- 
TY-TWO. 

Tue year in which we will commemcrate 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis. 
covery of America by Christopher Colum. 
bus is six years distant, lacking now four 
months; but that is not too long a time to 
prepare for an evext which is international 
in its character, and of the greatest inter. 
est to both the Old World end the New. 
Therefore the American Historical Asio. 
ciation has done well to call, by formal 
vote and the appointment of a distinguished 
committee of scholars and statesmen, the 
attention of the President of the United 
States to this subject, and to request hin 
to bring the matter before Congress ina 
proper way. Tbe committee consisted of 
George Bancroft, the President of the Asso- 
ciation,Justin Winsor, the Hon. Geo. B. Lor- 
ing and Senators Hoar and Hawley. They 
called upon President Cleveland last Thurs- 
day, and presented the subject to him. 
There is no doubt that he appreciates the 
importance of the matter, and will give 
his attention to it; and we may hope that 
after the summer recess Congress will ap- 
point a commission empowered to arrange 
with similar commissions from Spain 
Italy, Mexico and other countries of Europe 
and America for a celebration which shall 
successively embrace the leading nations 
which have a part in the honor of the dis- 
covery or in its great results. 

This is a subject on which we have 
spoken previously at considerable length, 
and in which we have a deep interest. For 
it may be more than a pageant; it may be 
the expression of that growing sentiment, 
that Christian sentiment of world unity, a8 
distinguished from mere race unity, or Da- 
tional unity, to which all nations together 
are tending. The discovery of America, 
more than any other event of secular his- 
tory, has made the world one. On the 
New Continent the nations met and com- 
peted forsupremacy. Here they have fused 
together, English, Spauish, French, Ger- 
map, Irish, into common nationalities, and 
back from America have gone those influ- 
ences of revolution which are giving repre- 
sentative government to the world. From 
the year 1492 we may trace the beginning 
of this great movement which shall feder- 
ate the nations together, under systems of 
free government and peaceful arbitration. 

As we write an important discovery 
is just announced by which France will 
claim a prominent place in the great cele- 
bration. There have been discovered doc- 
uments, so it is said, which prove that the 
same island which gave birth to Napoleot 
Bonaparte also gave birth to Christopher 
Columbus. What a contrast the twonames 
present to the moralist! The house 12 
which he was born is said to be still stand- 
ing. The island of Corsica was not then 
French territory, but was in the closest re- 
lations to Genoa; and by the discovery 








Genoa will lose nothing, while Corsica and 
France will gain much. Thus the sphere 
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of interest in the event is widened, and the | 

, nation which it seemed, at first, was 
almost to be left out in the plan, takes the 
first, if not the chief, part. 

We have previously published the views 
of the late King of Spain, and other intelli- 
gent men in Europe and America, as to what 
the character of the celebration should be. 
Only one feature of it bas yet been settled, 
namely, a great international exposition, to 
be held, probably,in Washington. NewYork 
might properly claim to be the commercial 
capital of the New World; but Washington 
ig really the political capital. No other 
city on the continent is more central for 
the purpose, or presents so many attrac- 
tions for the visitor, in its beauty or in its 
magnificent public buildings, or in its his- 
tory. There can be found the most convenient 
and accessible sites, and there the pride of 
America will be centered to make the Ex. 
position a success. But that will be only a 
portion of the plan. Let islands, capitals, 
and ports of the Old World and the New be 
visited successively by combined fleets of 
France, Italy, Spain, England, and America; 
and let the people of each nation in them 
celebrate its part in the renaissance and 
development of the now world-wide social 
order, based on liberty and enterprise, and 
looking forward to the confederation of the 
nations and the extinction of war. What 
a magnificent celebration this would be, if 
the couatries of Ncrth and South America 
might, in 1892, by some miracle of wise 
and Christian statesmanship, be bound to- 
gether in a league which should pledge 
them each to settle their differences in the 
ways of peace and not of war! How Faith 
and Commerce would clasp hands in thanks- 
giving! 


RELIGION AND POLYGAMY. 


Tue venerable George Ticknor Curtis, of 
this city, who is a lawyer of some emi- 
nence, but who for many years past has 
been out of general practice as a lawyer, 
last week, in an argument addressed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, en- 
deavored to show the court that it had 
fallen into a radical error in its previous de- 
cisions with regard to the constitutionality 
of the laws of Congress prohibiting and 
punishing polygamy in the territories of 
the United States. The case before the 
court was that of Lorenzo Snow, who, 
under the third section of the Edmunds 
Act, had been indicted and convicted on the 
charge of unlawful ‘* cohabitation” with 
sevep women. The Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Utah affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court, and the case was then car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The first point in the argument of Mr. 
Curtis is that Congress has no power to 
probibit the free exercise of religion, and 
that, since polygamy is one of the doctrines 
of the Mormon religion, it has no power 
to prohibit the practice thereof by Mor- 
mons in the territories of the United States. 
This argument, in its substance, was, in 
1878, in the case of Reynolds v. The United 
States, 98 U. S. 145, addressed to the same 
court, and held not be valid. The doc- 
trine laid down by Chief Justice Waite, in 
stating the opinion of the court, was that, 
although Congress could not prohibit the 
free exercise of religion, it, nevertheless, 
has the power to prohibit the practice of 
polygamy in the territories of the United 
States, and that the fact that one practiced 
polygamy on the ground of his religious 
belief, and as a part of his religion, would 
not exempt him from the penal operation 
of such a prohibitory statute. The court 
is not likely to change its well-considered 
and sound opinion upon thispoint. Relig- 
ious liberty, as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and also by the 
constitutions of the several states, does 
not embrace the right to practice, in the 
name of religion, whether sincerely or not, 
immoralities against the good order of 
society, which are condemned by law, and 
which law has the right to condemn and 
punish. We have no such religious liberty 
in this country, and ought not to have, and, 
a8 we presume, Mr. Curtis knows this as 
Well as any other lawyer. If one should 
make human sacrifices or infanticide a part 
of his religion, and on this theory commit 
an act of murder, no one would doubt the 














Fight of society to punish him for the - 


murder. The same principle applies 
equally to polygamy when practiced on re- 
ligious grounds. 

The second point in the argument of Mr. 
Curtis relates to the constitutionality and 
construction of the third section of the 
Edmunds act, which reads as follows: 


“That if any male person, in a territory or 
other place over which the United States have 
exclusive jurisdiction, hereafter cohabits with 
more than one woman, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
three hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or hy both said pun- 
ishments in the discretion of the Court.” 

It was under this section that Snow was 
convicted, and under it most of the Mor- 
mon convictions which have been recently 
had, took place. The intention of Con- 
gress was to make cohabitation ‘ with 
more than one woman” an offense. Now, 
it so happens that, no longer ago than last 
year, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Cannonv. The United 
States, 116 U. S., 55, bad occasion to con- 
sider the constitutionality and construction 
of this section; and, while holding the sec- 
tion to be constitutional, the court also held 
that the word ‘‘ cohabit,” as used in the 
statute, applies to any case in which “a 
male person,” by various acts,as living with 
them in the same house, and eating with 
them, by his language and conduct in sundry 
forms, holds out to others that two or more 
women are his wives. If he thus treats 
them, and such facts are shown on the trial 
of his case, then he ‘‘cohabits with more 
than one woman” in the sense of tbe stat- 
ute, and is liable to punishment therefor. 
This is the doctrine that was laid down in 
the case of Cannon, and, as we presume, 
will be adhered to by the Court. 


Snow really had seven Mormon wives, 
who were understood to be his wives, who 
understood themselves to be such, who re- 
garded him as their common husband, 
whom he treated as such, and whom he 
held out to the wor!d as such. These facts, 
being shown on the trial, made his case 
one of cohabitation ‘‘ with more than one 
woman,” and hence brought it within the 
meaning of the statute. Mormon polyga- 
mists do not like the third section of the 
Edmunds Act; and the obvious reason lies 
in the fact that it renders them liable to 
conviction on the charge of a misdemeanor, 
which is to all intents anJ purposes polyg- 
amy on their part, and which may be 
proved by the facts that establish cohabita- 
tion, without proving the actual and 
formal marriage with two or more women 
living at the same time. They had by sun- 
dry arts devised the ways and means of 
dodging the law aimed directly at polyg- 
amy, and made it almost impossible to 
secure a conviction, even when there was 
really no doubt that the offense had been 
committed. 

Congress, for the purpose of securing 
the object at which it was aiming, and 
preventing the defeat of that object by 
Mormon trickery, very wisely made the 
fact of cohabitation ‘‘ with more than one 
woman” a distinct offense, and enabled the 
courts to punish polygamy when punish- 
ing this offense. It is this particular 
statute that, in the hands of the courts, 
has worked so efficiently for the last two 
or three years, and created so much con- 
sternation and alarm among Mormon 
polygamists. They find it difficult to play 
the dodge game against it; and, hence, not 
a few of them have fled to escape its ap- 
plication. The statute has working power 
as ‘a terror to evil doers’; and this is 
always a good quality in any law. There 
can hardly be a doubt whether the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will sus- 
tain the construction of the law under 
which Snow was cunvicted. 

In the name of religion—‘‘ which is first 
pure”’—of justice, of good order, of sound 
morality, and of the best interests of the 
whole civilized world, we demand that the 
foul, stenchful, beastly, and monumental 
leprosy of Mormonism be immediately ex- 
terminated, root and branch—at the point 
of the bayonet, if necessary—no matter 
what George Ticknor Curtis or any other 
lawyer, for a fee, may say to the contrary. 
To tolerate this abomination a single day is 
to perpetuate our national disgrace and pro- 
voke the righteous judgment of Heaven. 


A NEW DECLARATION OF WAR. 


A new phase of the color line controversy 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
South has appeared. .Hitherto the whites 
have been most active in securing the di- 
vision of conferences on the color line, and 
the colored men have submitted for the 
sake of peace. Now the tables are to be 
turned, and the few whites who still linger 
in colored conferences are to be driven into 
conferences of their own class. At least 
this is what a prominent colored minister, 
Dr. A. E. P. Albert, seems to threaten in 
along ‘open letter” which is being dis- 
tributed in circular form among men of 
his own color. 

Dr. Albert was formely assistant editor 
of the Southwestern Christian Advocate, and 
was until recently a presiding elder in the 
Louisiana Conference. He was a member 
of the last General Conference, and was a 
candidate for the editorship of the South. 
western, but failed of an election. 

In an article, dated March 17th, he an- 
nounced that his views on the color line 
had undergone a change, and that hence- 
forth he would advocate separation. In his 
‘* open letter,” dated Aprii 24th, he declares 
that the article was not a ‘personal at- 
tack, but an open and outspoken declara- 
tion of war against the outrageous system 
which makes the couple or more white 
preachers in our several Southern confer- 
ences absolute masters of whole confer- 
ences of colored men.” These white 
preachers, he says, are dispensers of pa- 
tronage and favors, and those who do not 
bow to them are ‘relegated to the rear.” 
He gives letters from a number of colored 
members, condemning the present system 
of white ‘‘bosses,” approving his ‘‘ dec- 
laration of war,” and promising to accept 
him as a leader. One vf these letters 
says: ‘* Years ago we could not get along 
without these bosses ; but the time has come 
that we don’t need them any longer.” An- 
other says: 

“The time has fuily come when we should put 
on the whole arwor and attack this enemy. [ 
am sure you have the support of all thinking 
Negroes in the Church, and the respect of the 
same class of white men. I belicve that we 
could accomplish more without missionary 
mouey, with the white men removed, than we do 
with them and the money.” 

The appeal is regarded as an appeal to 
the manhood of the colored man. 

As to Albert’s motives and methods, they 
may not be of the best. Dr. L. P. Cushman, 
an influential white member of the Louisi- 
ana Conference, and ahater of caste, has an 
article in the last issue of the Southwestern 
on the subject. He says that, in a letter 
written April 1st, to a leading member of 
the Conference, Albert pleads for help in 
his new movement, adding these words: 

“This question will decide who will be our 
conference secretary and representatives to 
the next General Conference. The issues have 
been crystallizing for a year or more.” 


Tne ‘‘ new departure” and ‘‘ declaration 
of war” are likely to do a great deal of mis- 
chief. So fervid and direct an appeal to 
personal ambition and to caste sentiment 
can hardly fail to produce unfortunate re- 
sults. Albert is not illogical in insisting 
that, if the color line is to be drawn at all, it 
be drawn with strictness. The mischief of 
it is that it ever should have been drawn at 
all. As the whites have thrust out the 
blacks, the blacks now propose to thrust 
out the whites. And whether, with ambi- 
tion and caste feeling fully aroused among 
the blacks in annual conferences they will 
not become equally dissatisfied with their 
relations in the General Conference is a 
very serious question. However this may 
be, it is from the whites of the Tennessee, 
the Florida and other conferences that 
Albert has learned the tactics he is now 
employing. 

Meantime, there is at least one confer- 
ence in the South where whites and blacks 
still work together in harmony. In the 
South Carolina Conference there are several 
white preachers who don’t believe in caste 
apy more than Dr. Cushman does. In the 
Methodist Messenger, which represents the 
conference, we find the following : 

‘Wesley says there is only one condition en- 
joined on those who wish to be connected with 
these societies—i.e., desire to flee from the wrath 
to come. If apy poor sinner comes to us with 





desire to shun Hell, and gain Heaven, we are to 


keep the door open for such, and bid him wel- 
come to its watch, care and privileges as long 
as he continues to manifest this purpose. If he 
only bave the complexion given him by God 
and Nature, that will answer for color, on the 
outside, and if he is really born of Goi, and 
bound for Heaven, having been washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb, he ought 
to be fit for any Church on earth. 

**We offer a place in our Church to all who 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, without 
any distinction on the account of race, color or 
previous condition ; and if oyr white friends do 
not wish tocome in with us because we admit 
all, without distinction on account of complexion, 
we will continue to preach to those who are will- 
ling to listen to our message.” 


There is the ring of the true Gospel in 
these words. All honor to the South 
Carolina Conference! 


Editorial Aotes. 


Ir would seem to be a thousand pities that 
President Eliot declined the proposal of Dr, Mc- 
Cosh that his own remarks on “ Religion in the 
Colleges” and the reply of his opponent in the 
discussion should be published together in one 
pamphlet. The only point of view from which 
we care to argue this question is that of the be- 
liever in Christianity, who accepts its facts, pos- 
tulates, principles aud practical duties. Reading 
these two addresses in this light we shall have 
to say that President Eliot’s ground, which at 
best was of the doubtful, slippery, senti- 
mental kind, is wholly cut away from 
him by the consistent application of his 
own admissiun that ethics involves relig 
ion, and that one cannot be taught without 
the other. Dr. McCosh cannot be said to have 
pressed this consideration too far nor to have 
relied on it too much, He might have carried it 
further than he did. Re-lgion is involved in the 
discussion of any theory which can be broached 
as to many other leading branches of collegiate 
and university study, besides ethice—history, for 
example, philosophy, or even such purely intel- 
lectual matters as psychology and physiology. 
To silence the religious teacher on these sub- 
jects, to require him to express no opinion and 
to exercise no personal influence in favor of bis 
convictions on these subjects, is to adopt and to 
propound in the colleges the most vigorous form 
of the religion of indifferentitm and secularity. 
The agnostic might be pleased with this settle- 
ment ; nobody else would be. He might have, 
from that moment, no complaint sgainst the 
Christian ; but the Christian would have a very 
serious complaint against him. The college 
would be no freer than before. It would have 
exchanged dominant Christianity for dominant 
atheism, That is all. The assumptions that 
are concerned in a religious faith lie at the bot- 
tom of every considerable operation of the hu- 
man mind. It is simply impossible to make a 
step in any direction without being provided 
with a theory, of some kind, as to these 
matters. If we refuse the assumptions 
that lie at the bottom of Christianity, 
we do not evade the difficulty, but only commit 
ourselves to some other set of assumptions. The 
question of ‘* Religion in the Colleges,” when 
looked at in this way, resolves itself into the 
other question, whether a sentimental defi- 
nition and wholly impossible notion of lib- 
erty shall throw the colleges into the hands of 
secularists, indifferentiste, and agnostics, or 
whether Christianity has the right to count far 
enough in the case to assert itself. Whatever 
conclusion might be reached as to this in a pub- 
lic of skeptics or unbelievers, there can be no 
doubt as to the reply required of us as believers 
in Christianity. 








One ounce uf moral and spiritual good, out 
weighs, in real value, a thousani pounds of 
physical good in the sense of merely agreeable 
sensations. If we lose the latter, as the neces~ 
sary means of guining the former, we have, in 
what we gain, far more than a compensation for 
what we lose. The loss may involve a severe 
trial, and may even break the heart with an- 
guish; but, in the discipline and culture of 
character which it secures it will leave more 
blessings behind it than it takes away. What it 
takes away is some transient good, perhaps 
some unhallowed good, which itself is a curse to 
the soul, and would ruinitif retained. What it 
leaves is the gem of virtue begun, or that gem 
made more brilliant. He, whose afflictions and 
bereavements soften his heart, make him peni- 
tent for sin, correct his vices, teach him the les- 
sen of patience, and lead him to God as the one 
supreme fountain of all good, may well adopt 
the words of the Psalmist, and say in respect to 
himself: “It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.” Yes, 
affliction was good for that man. God chose 
bim “in the furnace of affliction,” and smote 
him in order to bless him. The joys he lost 
were more than made up in the mercies he 
gained. Without his afflictions he mght have 
lost bis soul; but witn them he has won the prize 





immortal. His “light affliction,” which was 
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“but for a moment,” will in the end work for 
him ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” It is true, as the Bible tells us, and 
as our experience shows, that ‘no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous”; and it is just as true in respect to those 
who are properly ‘‘ exercised thereby,” that it 
** afterward yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness.” If *‘we have had fathers of our 
flesh which corrected us,” and if ‘“* we gave them 
reverence,” notwithstanding the correction, 
should *‘ we not much rather be in subjection 
unto the Father of Spirits and live?” If our 
earthly parents chasten us, “after their own 
pleasure,” he chastens us “‘ for our profit, that 
we might be partakers of his holiness.” That 
man, morally considered, is in a sad state to 
whom affliction brings no blessing, who hardens 
bis heart under the rod of God, and who, con- 
sequently; sins and suffers at the same time, 
The augury of death is upon his brow, and, un- 
less radically changed, the doom of death will 
be his final portion. 


Tue Archbishop of Montreal has issued a 
scathing attack on the Knights of Labor, de- 
claring that theirs is a secret order of the sort 
condemned by the Church, and forbidding all 
good Catholics, under his jurisdiction, to join 
it. That is ecclesiastical law for the Province 
of Montreal ; but it is not yet law for the United 
States, and we prophesy that it will not be law. 
By the decrees of the Council of Baltimore, ap- 
proved by the Pope, no single bishop is to pass 
on the character of any labor union said to 
come under the condemnation of the Church; 
but the twelve Archbishops, from Boston to 
Santa Fe aud Oregon, are made a Commission 
to examine into the character of any suspected 
society, and, after full communication with its 
officers and members, to decide aboutit. Dur- 
ing the two years since the Council, there has 
been time enough to get up the Catechism or- 
dered, but not to settle whether the Knights of 
Labor are an ungodly organization; and we 
prophesy that it will be a good while before 
these twelve men will take action which will of- 
fend tens of thousands of Roman Catholics, 


We have received a letter from the Rev. B. W. 
Bond, of Rockville, Md., a minister of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, South, complaining that 
the Central Christian Advocate misrepresents, 
in the language we quoted from it last week, the 
course of the Church, South, toward its colored 
members. The Advocate said that the Church, 
South, had thrust out its Negro members at the 
first opportunity, without experience or educa- 
tion or much material assistance, On this point 
Mr. Bond says: 

Till 1861 the Southern Church spent thousands 
of dollars, and devoted the labors of numbers of her 
heroic missionaries in the work among tue Negroes 
on the rice, cotton, and sugar plantations of the 
South. Two hundred and seven thousand, seven 
hundred and forty-six Negro members were gath- 
ered in, as the fruits of this sacrifice and toil. 
At the close of the War they began to leave 
us in large numbers, sv that when our General Con- 
ference met in May, 1866, there were only 78,742 
Negro members left. The latter, seeing the neces- 
sity, themselves asked to be set apart, and it was 
done; the Southern Church at the same time turning 
over to them all the houses of worship and other 
property which had been used by them while in con- 
nection with us. The following from Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire’s History of Methodism,” page 670, has never 
been denied, so far as I have ever heard, and makes 
good this siatement, 

In 1866 were reported 78,742 of the colored mem- 
bership that had numbered 207,766, The two Afri- 
can churches, hitherto operating mainly in the 
North, appropriated a large share of them; another 
portion went to Northern Methodism, which had 
also come down to divide the spoils. To the latter 
wen’ many of the preachers and exhorters who 
made the most efficient agents tor exteuding their 
bew organization in the Southern field; and some 
of them have more than once figured” creditably in 
their General Vopferences. Tae remnant that clave 
to the Caurel that ministered to them in slavery 
were set off into circuits, districts, and annual con- 
ferences; and at their request were constituted an 
independent body under the name chosen by them- 
selves, ‘the Colored Methodist Episcopal Courch in 
America,’ The discipline of the parent body was 
adopted, without material alterations, and two 
bishops, of their owa electivuo, were ordained, The 
Genera] Conference, which authorized this proceed 
ing, also ordered that all Church property tnat had 
been acquired, held, and used for Metaodist Negroes 
in the past be turned over to them by Quarterly 
Conferences and trustees.” 

Tne Northern Church was thus responsible in 
large part for this “ disintegration and absorption” 
of our colored members. The charge of our “ thrust- 


ing them out at the earliest opportunity,” etc., comes 
with the very worst grace from them, and it is ex- 
ceedingly false. We also gave our colored brethren 
very considerable “ material assistance” in the out- 
set, and ever since we have assisted them in various 
ways. Meantime, not for Church aggrandizement, 
but to help this other Church, we are trying to help 
the colored Methodist Episcopal Church; among 
other ways by the organization and support by our- 
selves alone of the Paine Institute in Georgia, for 
the free education of young colored preachers, with 
its President and professors all white members of 
our Church. We hope to do much more in the 
future, and hope that we wil) n0t be misunderstood 
or misrepresented. 





Our columns will bear us witness that we have 
not ignored the work done by the Church, South, 
for its colored members. A year or two ago we 
allowed a representative minister of that Church, 
Dr. Jobn E. Edwards, to present the facts of the 
case quite fully. . 


Tue English Catholics are almost to a man 
opposed to Irish Home Rule, and the distin- 
guished Cardinal Cullen was of their mind, for 
a reason that would surprise the Orangemen of 
Ulster. It was as a Catholic that he feared 
Home Rule. His idea was that the moving 
spring in this new agitation in Ireland is identi- 
cal with that in Italy, that is the spirit of the 
revolution so loudly and so authoritatively con- 
demned by the Holy See ; but for this power and 
this spirit the movement in Ireland would have 
no strength. The Revolution in Rome first drove 
the Pope from the Eternal City—he returned 
defended by French troops; the moment they 
were withdrawn the revolutionary army of Italy 
seized upon the States of the Church ; the Pope 
became a “‘ prisoner” in the Vatican. In Paris 
an archbishop was shot down in the streets and 
priests murdered in that city, and the most 
awful sacrileges perpetrated. France was once 
as Catbolic as Ireland, but the Revolution un- 
dermined her faith. Should an Irish Parliament, 
whose strength would, said Cardinal Cullen, 
come from revolutionary sources, pass laws that 
are subversive of justice, morality, or religion, 
it would be the duty of the bishops to speak out, 
to warn their flocks, and to condemn such acts. 
Such a Parliament would at once pass laws tu 
weaken and destroy the Church’s action, and to 
restrain the bishops in the performance of their 
undoubted duty. With this convicion, he would 
not advocate what he regarded as a revolution- 
ary movement for Home Rule. I: is a fact not 
generally known that not only has the health of 
the Queen ceased to be proposed at the Mansion 
House dinners in Dublin, but the prayer for the 
Queen, hitherto commanded to be said before 
Mass in all the churches and chapels of Ireland 
on Sundays and holy days of obligation, has, by 
authority, been withdrawn from the last edition 
of those prayers as published by Messrs. Gill & 
Co., O'Connell Street, Dublin. 





ly speaking of the exercises in Massachusetts 
commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the passage of the Sixth Regiment through Balti- 
more, THE INDEPENDENT of 22d April said that 
the Sixth (Regiment, of course) ** was the first 
to respond to the call of President Lincoln for 
troops. It was the first to shed its blood in 
defense of the Union, and the first to shed 
hostile blood.” Henry C. Russel, of Pottsville, 
Penn., takes exception to our statement, and 
shows that a Pennsylvania company offered its 
services to Mr, Cameron, then Secretary of War, 
on the 11th of April, 1861, which was accepted 
by him on the 13th, and that four other com- 
panies located near Harrisburg also volu.teered, 
and that these companies, on the 16th and 17ih 
of April, were ordered to Harrisburg, where 
they, to the number of 540 men, were mustered 
into the United States Service on the 18th, and, 
with forty men of Company F, Sth Artiliery U. 
8. A., on that day took the train for Washing- 
ton, about 100 miles,distant from Harrisburg, and 
that, in passing through Baltimore on the 18th, 
a colored attendant upon one of the companies 
was hit with a brick, ** which,” writes our corres- 
pondent, ‘* was the first blood shedin the War.” 
To this statement of facts is appended Mr, Cam- 
eron’s certificate that ‘* these were the first troops 
to reach the seat of Government”; also an ex- 
tract from a speech of General Grant at Phila- 
delphia in 1879, in which he said: 

“* Upto this time I had supposed the Massachusetts 
Sixth Regiment was the first to enter the National 
Capital in 1861, after the President’s call for 75,000 
men, and I suppose I fell into the mistake by re- 
ports made at the time in the newspapers.” 

And also a Resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, passed July 22d, 1861, 
thanking ** the tive hundred and thirty soldiers 
from Penn:ylvania, who passed through the mob 
at Baltimere, and reached Wasbiagton on the 18th 
day of April last, for the defense of the National 
Capital.” We learn from Colonel Watson’s ** Ora- 
tion at Lowell,” which we were reviewing, that 
he offered at a meeting of the fisld officers and 
commanders of companies of the Sixth, assem- 
bled at Lowell on the 19th day of January, 
1861, a resolution, tendering the services of the 
regiment, which passed unanimously, and which 


was, on the 23d of January, 1861,i ndorsed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and on the same 
day forwarded to President Lincoln by Govern- 
or Andrew ; that the President's call for seven- 
ty-five thousand troops was issued on the 15th 
of April; that at seven o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, the Sixth had assembled from 
four counties and thirty towns and cities com- 
pletely organized (as @ regiment), armed and 
equipped, ready for duty; that on the morning 
of the 19th of April, after a march of about 500 
miles, they fought their way through Baltimore, 
having four killed and thirty-six wounded by 
fire-arms, not counting a great number injured 
by bricks and other missiles, and leaving of the 
mob, as estimated, about 100 killed and 900 





wounded, reaching Washington on the afternoon 
of the 19th, when they were met by President 
Lincoln, who, with tears in his eyes, welcomed 
the Sixth, and said that if they had notarrived 
Washington weuld be in the hands of the rebels 
before morning. ‘‘Lossing’s Civil War,” to which 
our correspondent refers us, says that these Penn- 
sylvania companies were almost entirely with- 
out arms. We learn from reliable sources that 
Geueral Scott informed the Sixth, on its arrival, 
that he depended upon it to save the capital, and 
that it was at once put upon important duty, 
and was the only military reliance the General 
had until eighty days efter its arrival, when the 
Seventh New York and Eighth Massachusetts 
reached Washingiou, by way of Anapolis, Our 
Pennsylvania friends are entitled to great credit 
for their patriotic promptness, and, doubtlesa, 
to the credit of having reached Washington sev- 
eral hours before the Sixth, and, had they been 
armed and organized as a battalion, they would 
have afforded great comfort to the anxious and 
bewildered authorities in Washington during 
the week when it was cut off from communica- 
tion with the North. Governor Andrew, in his 
order dismissiug the Sixth, says: 

“The Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia . has returne i home, It wasthe first 
which went forward to the defense of the Nationa) 
Capital. It passed through Baltimore despite the 
cowardly assault made upon it, and was the first to 
reach Washington. Its gallant conduct has reflected 
new luster on the commonwealth, and has given 
new historic interest to the 19th of April.” 

The House of Representatives at Washington on 
July 22d, 1861: 

** Resolved, That the thanks of this House are due, 

and are heartily tendered to the Sixth Regiment of 
the Massachusetts Volunteers for the alacrity with 
which they responded to the call of the President, 
and the patriotism and bravery which they displayed 
on the 19th of April last in fighting their way through 
the city of Baltimore on their march to the defense 
of the Feieral Capital.” 
Colonel Watson in bis oration claims that ‘‘ the 
Sixth was first to volunteer, first in the field, 
first to shed its blood, and first to triumph” ; 
and his claim, as well as our statement, seems to 
be justified by the facts; certainly so, when it is 
remembered that both statements were made as 
applying to a regiment of soldiers armed and 
equipped. 





In any intelligent discussion of the Irish ques~ 
tion the admission of certain indisputable facts 
is the first step toward a common understand- 
ing. 1. It is trae, as the English historian, Mr. 
E, A. Freeman, has so clearly set forth, that the 
union isa failure. The Irish have submitted to 
coercion, but they have remained aliens in 
thought and feeling and sympathy. They bave 
not become to England what Scotland and Wales, 
despite equal difficulties in language and his- 
tory, have become to the Crown. They have, 
for the most part, dropped their own language, 
certainly to a larger extent than the Welsh have 
done ; but they have proved the one barrier to 
the homogeneity of the United Kingdom. Cen- 
turies ago they were described as ‘*ever most 
friendly to the English” ; but what was true in 
the long gone days of the Venerable Bede did 
not long remain true; and the closing years of 
the nineteenth century find the Irish as com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the United 
Kingdom in thought and feeling as their island 
is geographically. If the object of the union 
was solidarity, it has failed. 2. The [rish have 
been treated as an inferior race, fit only to be 
vassals, frcm the time of the Invasion almost to 
the present. They are smarting from wrongs of 
more than three centuries; and what was true 
in the days of Eimund Spenser 1s true to-day: 
‘One general inconvenience reigneth throughout 
all Ireland.” Does the history of these centuries 
teach nothing to British statesmen? 38. The 
Irish were originally robbed of their fertile 
fields, and driven to the mountains, by the Eng- 
lish invaders, The new owners, Spenser tells 
us, required tenants ; and such the real owners, 
through the stress of circumstances, were 
forced to become. ‘‘Of whom,” writes Spen- 
ser, ‘such as they thought fit for labor, and in- 
dustriously disposed (as the most part of their 
baser sort are), they received unto them aa their 
vassals, but scarcely vouchsafed to impart unto 
them the benefit of those laws under which 
themselves lived, but every one made his will 
and commandment a law unto his own vassal.” 
The great difficulty Englishmen meet in doing 
justice to Ireland to day is to award injustice to 
landlords. As Palmerston expressed it: If you 
declare the tenant right, you pronounce the 
landlord wrong. But if, in the final settlement, 
the landlord suffers actual injustice, it will be at 
least, historical jus tice. 





Tue legislature of this state in 1885, in obeii 
ence to the mandate of the Constitution, 
passed a bill for taking a census of the state, as 
the basis for a re-apportionment of the Senate 
and assembly districts of the state. Governor 
Hill vetoed the bill, assigning as his reason that 
it included the collection of statistical informa- 
tion, and ought to have been confined to mere 
enumeration. We thought then and think now 





! that the Governor’s reason was a very poor one. 





The increased cost in the collection of informs. 
tion would have been but trifling, and the infor- 
mation would have been of value tothe people, 4 
similar bill was passed when Mr. Tilden wag 
Governor, and he did not object to it on this ac- 
count. The present legislature has the quee- 
tion before it and ought not to adjourn without 
passing a census bill. We see no reason why it 
should not adopt, for substance at least, the bill 
passed by the last legislature; and if Governor 
Hill chooses to veto it again, then let him take 
the responsibility of defeating a compliance with 
the requirement of the Constitution of the state, 
His veto could be overcome by the Democrats in 
the two houses of the legislature, if they would 
unite with the Republicans. Nothing can be 
done in re-arranging the senatorial and assem. 
bly districts of the state until the censns ig 
taken, and if it shall be taken this year, the duty 
or such re-arrangement will devolve upon the 
next legislature. Obedience to the Constitution 
on this subject is an imperative duty; and the 
present legislature, Republican in both houses, 
will deserve censure if it fails to submit to the 
Governor for his signature what it deems a 
proper census bill. 


Mr. P. M. Antuor, the Chief of the Brother- 

hood of Locomotive Engineers, last week de- 

livered an address on the labor question, at 

Hartford, Conn., which all the Knights of Labor 

and all labor organizations of every type and 

name would do well to commit to memory. We 

quote, as follows, a single paragraph from this 

admirable address : 

** No man has the right to say to another, ‘Thou 

shalt’ or ‘thou shalt not’; and in the violation of this 

principle is where the trouble lies among the work- 

ingmen to-day. We have no business to say that an 

employer shal] employ or shal] not employ this man, 

A man has the right to belong to any organization, 

provided it is not contrary te the law. We say no 

man has the right to say to another man that he 

must not belong to an organization. And, too, we 

have no right to go to the companies and say: ‘ Yon 

must not employ that man,’ We oppose this way of 
doing things, on principle. Unless a man is a 
rascal, you have no right as superintendent or mas- 
ter mechanic to prevent him from getting employ- 
ment elsewhere, because he does not suit you; for 
he might suit somebody else. The great trouble is 
there has been too great a chasm between capital 
and jabor, and we should strive to bring them closer 
together. There should be no antagonism. There 

is no occasion for it, and though I want every labor- 

ing man to hold up his head and look his employer 

squarely in the face, I want him to remember that 
capital, as well as labor, has rights which we must 
respect. We cannot do without either. Both are 

essential to the prosperity of the country. There 
should be no clashing between them; there need be 
none.” 

Mr. Arthur evidently knows something about 
the labor question, about the rights of men, 
whether they be the sellers or buyers of labor, 

and about the institutions and laws of the 
country in which he is living. He speaks right 
out, and speaks to the point, and speaks like a 
man who is neither a fool nor a_ knave. 
If labor has rights, so capital has rights; and 
both classes of rights, being equally real, and 
equally protected by law, and withal perfectly 
compatible with each other, are to be equally re- 
spected. Labor and capital are alike essential 
to the prosperity of the country. There is no 
just occasion for any collision between them, 
since each needs the other. We commend these 
doctrines to the Knights of Labor, and recom- 
mend them to reconstruct and reorganize them- 
selves, until all their theories and all their 
practice shall be brought into harmony there- 
with. This they must do, or exist only to be a 
nuisance in society, anda serious damage to the 
cause they profess to have so much at heart. 
They have gained nothing, but lost much, by 
their recent operations. Mr. Arthur is a very 
good man for them to consult before they in- 
augurate any more strikes. 





Dz. GEoRGE CHANDLER, one of the most re. 
spected citizens of Worcester, Masr., attained 
the age of eighty on Wednesday of last week, 
His son-in-law, Mr. George Bullock—son of the 
late Governor Bullock—with his wife, who 18 
Dr. Chandler’s eldest daughter, celebrated the 
occasion by giving a beautiful and very appro. 
priate reception in honor of the event on the 
afternoon of that day, at their residence in 
Worcester. It was attended by a large number 
of the best known ladies and gentlemen of the 
city, while others from distant places were made 
happy by participating in its festivities. Mr. 
and Mrs, Bullock were assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldo Lincoln—the latter another daughter of 
Dr. Chandler—in receiving and presenting the 
party, on arrival, to Dr. and Mre. Chandler, 
both of whom appeared to be in excellent health 
and spirits, and to enjoy greatly the hearty con- 
gratulations of their numerous friends. Among 
those present were five or six Judges, including 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
state, clergymen, lawyers, physicians and otb- 
ers; including, also, a large delegation from the 
Massachusetts Antiquarian Society of Boston. 
of which Dr. Chandl+r is a member. The spa- 
cious Bullock mansion was beautifully decor- 
ated with flowers, including several friendly of- 





erings of roses and pansies grouped artistically 
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jp bunches of eighty. A epecial and touching 
of the occasion was the receipt, during 
the afternoon, of a congratulatory telegram 
the venerable historian, Dr. George Ban- 
croft, of Washington, D.C. The reception, as 
a whole, was probably one of the most perfect 
and successful social entertainments ever given 


jn Worcester. 





_.This year promises to be a bad year for 
om It is true Richmond and Lynchburg, in 
Virginia, have been lost, but Rhode Island has 
been won, several counties in Georgia have been 
carried, and victories are being announced 
nearly everyday. The central district of Ac- 
comack County, Va., has been carried by an 
overwhelming majority against the saloon, the 
colored men voting generally on the right side. 
Garrett County, Md., has been added to the 
thirteen local option counties in that state. 
Several districts were already under prohibition, 
put the legislature, at the dictation of the Rum 
party, annulled the results and ordered an elec- 
tion for the whole county to be held in April. 
The notice was so short that it was thought the 
whisky men would win; but to their diegust 
they have been defeated. Let the good work 
go on. 

...»The pedestal of the Statue of Liberty has 
at last been completed, and there remains only 
the work of putting the statue in place. En 
gineers to superintend this will arrive from 
France in May. The World fund of $100,000 
has paid the cost up to the present time; butfor 
jron fastenings and the erection of the statue 
some $40,000, it is estimated, will be required. 
It is proposed to raise this sum by distributing 
widely throughout the country fac simile stat- 
nettes of Liberty, costing one, five, or ten dol- 
lars, according to their finish and the materia) 
used. These may be obtained from Richard 
Butler, Sec., 33 Mercer Street, New York. 
Every one should possess this memento of the 
friendship of France. 

....We ask of a story that it shall be interest- 
ing and healthful. We donot ask of it always 
that it shall have all the arcbwological or his- 
torical nizeties of one of Tadema’s paintings. 
Twoor three correspondents complain that E. 
§, Brooks’s powerful “Story of Miriam of Mag- 
dala,” which we lately published, confuses Mary 
Magdalene with the woman taken in adultery, 
We were perfectly aware that tne story was 
based on tradition as well as Scripture, and that 
there is no historical basis for the character 
given her, But in a story tradition is legiti- 
mate, and so is invention. 


.... Harris J. Chilton, Esq., of Baltimore, has 
devoted himself to the effort of passing through 
the Maryland Legislature a bill which we wish 
might become a law in all our states, making 
voting compulsory under a fine of five dollars, 
Of the same sortis the suggestion in The Church 
Press, that in the Episcopal Church there be a 
similar compulsory system of voting in the an- 
nualelection of vestrymen, a two duvllar fine for 
abstention to go to the poor fund of the Church. 
We do not see the way clear to enforce such a 
proposition, but it points to a most serious evil. 
Compulsory voting would do much to break down 
bossism in Church and State. 


...-That admirable archeological institution, 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, which is doing 
such good biblical and classical work in the 
Delta, lacks one important thing—an endow- 
ment, Not, however, having a cent of princi- 
pal, its income must come from donations. Its 
elaborate memoirs of each season’s results go to 
allcontributors of but five dollars. The site of 
the biblical Zoan is one of the chief objective 
points of labor, and a world of historical inter- 
est lies buried there. The Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
429 Beacon Street, Boston, is vice-president and 
treasurer for America, and has circulars to ex- 
Plain the case fully. 


....Jefferson Davis, the Ex-President of the 
defunct Confederacy,* last week had what he 
thought and what his friends doubtless thought 
to be a brilliant reception at Montgomery and 
Atlanta, The better way for the South, and 
equally for the North, is to leave Mr. Davis in the 
quietude of his retirement, and let him die 
there, without parading him before the country 
asthe representative of ‘* the lost cause.” The 
less he says and the less said about him the 
better. It is not wise to make him an occasion 
for the discussion of issues that are now prac- 
tically obsolete. Let the South bury him, with 
flowers if they will. 


++--The meanest boycott yet is that of the 
Cripplea Boys’ Brush Shop, under the manage- 
Ment of the Children’s Aid Society. Of these 
twelve are very lame, four have lost one 
leg, and one has lost both legs. They are taught 
the trade of brush-making, and are supported 
for six months, and then do piece work at the 
Prices. The Brushmakers’ Union has 
ordered & boycott, and the firm which bought 
the brushes has obeyed the order and stopped 
itt purchases. Let the cripples starve. Who 
wants 60 many apprentices? 


+++We regret to see The Catholic Review giv- 
ing ita—we hope—intelligent readers false state- 


ments about the work of the Protestant pulpit. 
It says: 

“The sermon nowadays among Protestants is 
little more than a runping commentary on what is 
just atthe moment of greatest interest in temporal 
as well as eternal things. In fact the Protestant 
pulpit is a rival in sensational interest to the Sun- 
day newspaper, against which so many Protestant 
ministers inveigh.’’ 

It is not too much to say that this statement is 
simply untrue. It is charitable to suppose it 
was made in ignorance. 


..-»When The Catholic Review says that THE 
INDEPENDENT seems “rather to rejoice in the 
multitudinous forms of belief and disbelief that 
flourish under the name of Protestantism,” it 
proclaims itself either as absolutely ignorant 
of our editorial columns, or as willing to mis- 
represent in order to make a point. So far 
from being inclined to ‘‘ boast,” as the Review 
claims, of the “number and variety of the 
sects,” our voice has constantly and consistently 
been used against the division of the Church of 
Christ. 


.... The Christian Intelligencer priutsin full 
Dr. W. J. BR. Taylor's paper discussing the feas- 
ibility of a union of the Reformed Dutch Church 
with other allied Churches; but it has not any 
word of sympathy for the idea. It says no great 
denomination shows any tendency toward it, 
that in all the Churches the High Church sec- 
tarian party bas the highest honor, and that 
people are the best friends who do not live too 
close to each other. If that be a fact, is it be- 
cause of their Christian character? 


....-An English police magistrate recently 
sent back a girl of four years, rescued from a 
den of infamy, because she was, in his opinion, 
too young to know right from wrong. There- 
upon Dr. Barnardo, who is in charge of houses 
for just such children, and who publicly con- 
fesses that he has often practiced philanthropic 
abduction, and who dares prosecution, abducted 
her, and has her under his charge, and publishes 
the fact. The child was in a terrible condition. 
Dr. Barnardo is pursuing a daring and noble 
course, 


...-April 23d, under the Local Option law, 
Newton County, Ga., voted Prohibition by a 
Jarge majority. Sixty-four colored men of Ox- 
ford voted. Fifty-eight voted for Prohibi- 
tion. Thecolored people of Oxford have been 
taught the duties and responsibilities of cilizen- 
ship. Nearly all of the fifty-eight can read ; the 
best taught were most pronounced for Prohibi- 
tion. Teaching pays as well among colored peo- 
ple as any people. ‘ But,” says Dr. Haygood, 
‘‘we want the Blair bill ; our task is too great.” 


.... We are glad to have our attention called 
to the fact that the statistics we quoted as to 
the vote on the constitutional amendment in 
Warwick, R.I., were incorrect. The first dis- 
trict gave, instead of only three votes for the 
amendment, $24 to 344 against. But the town 
itself pronoanced for prohibition by a vote of 
618 to 596. The friends of prohibition worked 
manfully, and are rejoicing over the result. We 
are glad to learn that they have formed a Pro- 
hibitory Enforcement Club. 


....-The paragraph, in our issue of April 15th, 
in which Bishop Foster raises the question 
whether the heathen can be saved without the 
Gospel, and in which he indignantly denies that 
they will be lost simply because they are heathen, 
is likely to attract attention. Already we see it 
quoted and remarked upon, and contrasted with 
the views of older writers who declare that the 
belief that the heathen are all Jost is one to be 
maintained as true and as an incitement to mis- 
sionary work. 


...-The twelfth annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral Woman’s Church Temperance Union of 
Chicago, was held April 22d. Over $9,000 was 
disbursed last year by this union forits local 
charities. They sustain a nightly Gospel meet- 
ing, Sunday-school, Medical Mission, Woman’s 
Reading Room, two kindergartens, two indus- 
trial schools, and two day nurseries, where be- 
tween four and five hundred children of work- 
ing women are cared for monthly. 


....-The loss to workingmen in wages by 
strikes in 1880 is estimated to amount to about 
$13,000,000 ; and should the rate of loss for the 
first four months of the current year be contin- 
ued the whole year, it would amount to more 
than $40,000,000. We think that it would be 
pretty difficult to find any benefit that would 
make up for this huge loss in wages. The gen- 
eral fact is that workingmen lose far more than 
they gain by resorting to strikes, 


.... Vermont undoubtedly has a number of 
men who would be glad to fill Senator Edwunde’s 
place in the Senate of the United States, but not 
one man who can fill it so well as the Senator 
himself. This isa good reason for his re-elec- 
tion. The fact that he refused to take the 
stump for Mr. Blaine at the last Presidential 
election, is just no reason at all why be should 
not be re-elected. There is no doubt about his 
Republicanism. 


...-Next week we shall conclude Professor 





West's very weighty criticism of President Eli- 





ot’s Report. This is not to be considered as an 
attack of Princeton upon Harvard, but of sound 
education upon unlicensed juvenile optionalism. 
Harvard itself is waking up to the discovery 
that it bas carried its system to an extreme, and 
the severest attack yet made upon it has come 
from tbe New York Alumni. 

.---Lhe boycotters of this city are likely to 
get a pretty full dose in the way of legal pre- 
scription. Already some fifty of them have 
been indicted on the charge of conspiracy. If 
convicted and punished, it will be some time, 
we apprehend, before boycotting is here tried 
again. The courts ought to deal so promptly 
and effectually with thie crime as to put an end 
to it. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Tue merits of Taz INDEPENDENT, and the 
appreciation in which it is held by those 
who read it, are,'if possible, more and more 
marked every day, and we are constantly 
in receipt of approving letters from all 
ports of the United States. Receiving so 
many, it is impossible for us to answer each 
one, thanking the writer. We quote from 
one received yesterday, as follows: 

Sir : Some time ago I read a paper before the 
Calvary Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle connected with the . Presbyterian 
Church, entitled ‘*What we should demand of 
the Modern Newspaper.” 

The subject excited much comment, and it 
was quite freely stated by members that, so far 
as the religious papers were concerned, I would 
probably wait some time before my ideal was 
realized. 

In the discussion of the subject I took no ideal 
standard. I took THe INDEPENDENT, described 
its several departments, and entered upon a de- 
scription of their scope and general excelience, 
but gave no names. 

An old reader of Tae INDEPENDENT, like 
Mr. Weag, ‘‘drops into poetry,” as fol- 
lows: 

“ The ever welcome INDEPENDENT, 
With its rising cheering beams, 
Will stand upon a high pedestal, 
Long to live in memory’s dreams.” 

We can only thank our friends in this gen- 
eral way, for their kind words and assure 
them that we shall Jeave nothing undone 
to maintain Taz JNDEPENDENT as the Larg- 
est, the Ablest, the Best Religious and 
Literary newspaper in the world. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the very favorable rates given to subscrib- 
ers, and also to rates for clubs. 


A DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions...........seeee $2.50 each. 
Three wr esdtamebapheeseen 2.33 * 
Four * pichaaeoanelh ooo RID * 
Five “ ‘imeunee eee 2.00 * 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 
Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 
Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 
LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
One month....... @ .30/One year....... .@ 3. 
Three months... .75)Two years....... 5. 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... : 
0. 


Six montbs....... 1.50)Four years... .. 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 1 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
seriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by sipply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 


Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
eS _ - 


S3338 








Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Tue InpEePENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List. 





READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and alli 
affections of the Throat and Lungs. 








The Travelers, of Hartford, has issued over 
45,000 Life Policies, and is now writing twice as much 
new life insurance as ever before. Has paid policy- 
holders over $3,300,000,—Ez, 





, & 
and Year-Book for 188" for fifteen cents. 


0. W, 
lea, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 





INVESTORS. 


THE attention of investors is called - 
tisement of the Central Loan and yh ee 





From . Granville Cole, Ph.D., Fellow the 
Royal Chemreat Society of London, éte., etc., p+ son 
of Str Henry Cole, Director of Kensington Museum, 
Liebig Co.’s Coca Beet Tonic speedily relieved and 

cured me ot debility consequent upon indigestion and 

malaria, Others who have used it on my recom- 
mendation are equally emphatic in its praise,—A dot. 


SPRING CLOTHING. 





outside appcenener, 18 Very fine, with large show win- 
: th streets, while the inside presents one 
of the most imposing and artistic displays 
8 about ta 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


JaMEs RayMER, Esq., of Toledo, Ohio, has, for about 
twenty years, been in the business of loaning money 





HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 
al Delss © mpany of Ghamins end Patou ui 
ritis: em 18) an 
tothe Bo ai Family, fo her Royal fish 
.) Trace 


ess Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, fancy 

oods dealers, ctc. ihe Liebig Company, (N. Y. 
pot. 38 Murray St.). Bole Atuerican qpany, (N; f,,De- 
A 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY, 


Tue Annual Sermon before the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY will be preacued this year by 
urth Presby - 








if 
8 Monday, May 10th, 
o'clock, P. M., when the reports of the on aa 


e e Directors and Life Members, with the 
friends of the Society, are invited to be present. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
AT CASTLETON ON HUDSON. 


Furnished House to rent. Stable, carriage house, 
beautiful shaded lawn, one acre in fruits, pure water, 
pure air, eighty feet above tide water, river view, five 
minutes walk to depot. Stesmboats, Post., Teleg., or 
Exp, offices, churches or markets. Address, 

Mas. FANNIE JACKSON, Castieton on-Hudson, N. Y 


THE HAMMOND. 


Unquestionably the most perfect writing machine 
in the world. 

The only type writer awarded a Gold Medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. 














~ 


Constant use does not and cannot disturb its align- 


ent. 

The automatic hau.mer stroke gives absolutely 
uniform impression. 

Itis uns in speed,and will write over 600 
characters in one minute. 

x? type waeels, compeising different styles of type 

are interchanger ble. 

{it manifolds oe Its open carriage ends admit 


pa of any width. 
igh rtable, strong, simple and durable. 
{tis hen et and specimen of writirg address, 
THE HAMMOND) TYPE WRITFR CO., 
143 Center Street, New York 








3 MONTHS ABROAD FOR $300. 


Asmsill Paitdehe students, rsachers, churoh-folks, etc., forming to sail late in May. Address, with refer - 


ences, immedia‘ 


“ Olericus,” office of “ Tat INDEPENDENT.” 
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LADIES AND MISSES’ 
FURNISHING DEP'T. 


We are exhibiting a very fine 
line of PARIS and CITY MADE 
MISSES’ and OHILDREN’S 
SUITS, Sacques, Long Coats 


and Ulsters. 

Ladies’ Sateen, Gingham 
and White and Colored Rm- 
broidered Suits, Ladies’ Wrap- 
pers in Silk, Wool and Cotton 
Fabrics, together with an ex- 
tensive assortment of Imported 
and Domestic Underwear for 
jnfants, Pisses and Ladies. 
Infants’ Dutfits and Wedding 
(rousseaux ready made or to 
order, 


Proadvoay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 











Linancial, 
THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 


One of the questions which many of the 
labor organizations of the country are agi- 
tating, is that of reducing the time of a 
day’s work from ten to eight hours. We 
see no necessity for such reduction on the 
ground of the physical incapacity of well 
men to work ten hours in every twenty- 
four for six days in each week. This leaves 
fourteen hours for rest in every day, and a 
whole day’s rest in every week; and,this is 
amply sufficient for the purpose of recuper- 
ation from the fatigue and exhaustion of 
labor. Nor do we think that the proposed 
change from ten to eight hours would re- 
sult in any material advantage to working- 
men in the way of mental improvement. 
It by no means follows that they would use 
the two hours thus exempted from labor in 
the cultivation of their minds. The most 
of them would not do so, since study is not 
their habit of mind, and they never expect 
to become scholars, or to get their living 
by scholarship; and large numbers of them 
would simply have more time for doing 
things that would be a positive disadvan- 
tage to them. 

Looking at the question economically, 
we see at once that the proposed reduction 
would certainly decrease the productive 
capacity of the wage-earners cf the coun- 
try, and, hence, result in a proportionate 
decrease in the products of their labor. 
Nobody supposes that eight hours’ work in 
a day would give the same amount of pro- 
ducts as ten hours ina day. There would 
consequently be a less amount of products 
to be divided among the people, as the 
means of supplying their wants. These 
products, if we suppose the rate of wages 
to continue the same, would cost more to 
produce them than under the ten-hour rule; 
and, hence, they must be sold at an in- 
creased price. The actual comforts of soci- 
ety in the means of supplying its wants 
would be lessened by the change. If, how” 
ever, we suppose that wages would be re- 
duced, which would be the almost certain 
result, then the workingmen would receive 

ess pay under the eight-hour rule than 
under that of ten hours, and have less 
money with which to buy whatever they 
may need for themselves and their fami- 








lies. If they imagine that they would have 
ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, they 
need only to try the experiment to find 
themselves mistaken. Reduction in the 
hours of labor means in its final results a 
corresponding reduction in the rate of 
wages, as the natural and necessary result; 
and those who are clamoring for the former 
reduction would do well to remember that, 
if they gain their end, they must accept 
with it the latter reduction. 

Moreover, as Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
recently shown, the proposed reduction 
would be utterly impracticable in far the 
larger part of the industrial occupations of 
society. His estimate is that, in each one 
thousand workers in the United States, 
there are only one hundred, for an average. 
in respect to whose occupations an eight- 
hour law could be enforced. This would 
make the law a practicable measure in re- 
spect to only one workingman in every ten, 
and impracticable in respect to the other 
nine. The industries to which the law 
could be applied would be depressed and 
injured by the law, as compared with those 
to which it could not be applied. Mr. At- 
kinson very justly remarks: 

‘*If the advocates of an eight-hour law should 
get it paseed, the first efforts of the same men 
who had promoted it, would be to find out how 
to work over-time to the best advantage in or- 
der to gain a better subsistence. The logical 
results of all such acts by which the free con- 
duct of adults is restricted in specific cases, is 
to limit the full use and benefit of labor-sav- 
ing machinery, and thus lengthen the necessary 


hours of work ef the great mass of the peo- 
ple.” 


And, still further, if an eight-hour law 
were passed, then the buyers of labor who 
now hire men by the day under the ten- 
hour rule, and pay them so much per 
day, would hire them by the hour, 
and pay them at a corresponding rate, and 
thus render the law practically a dead let- 
ter so far as they are concerned. Nobody 
can dispute their right to hire meu by the 
hour instead of by the day, or the right of 
workingmen to make such contracts with 
their employers. 

Our opinion is that the whole eight-hour 
movement is a senseless and useless agita- 
tion of mistaken men, fraught with no 
good to anybody, and that it could only 
work harm by being successful. What 
shall constitute a day’s work for adult per- 
sons who have the control of their own 
actions, had better be left to the usages and 
common sense of society, without any ef- 
fort to regulate it by law. What rate of 
wages shall be paid for a day’s work is a 
question that law cannot determine for the 
people, but must be determined by them- 
selves under the general law of supply and 
demand. Our counsel to workingmen is 
not to trust to eight-hour laws, but to follow 
the advice of Mr. Arthur, the Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
which is as follows: ‘‘ Be sober, be frugal, 
be industrious, and practice a little self- 
denial for the benefit of those who are de- 
pendent upon your daily earnings. Above 
all, keep out of whisky shops, shun dens 
of infamy and the gaming table, and spend 
your time with your wife.” Workingmen 
can help themselves more in this way than 
in any other way of which we can think. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND STRIKES, 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of this city, 
last week, held a special meeting, for the 
purpose of considering the labor question, 
and giving an expression of its views on 
the subject. The following preamble and 
resolution contain this expression: 

“ Whereas, Harmony between employers and 
employed is indispensable to the welfare of the 
country; and 

‘* Whereas, Returning prosperity has been 
cheeked by the recent labor troubles; and 

“* Whereas, These troubles have largely dis- 
couraged new enterprises, are causing stagna- 
tion in all trades, and will necessarily result in a 
gencral reduction both of profits to the capital- 
ist and of wages to the workingman, therefore, 
be it ry 

** Resolved, That in the opinion of the Chamber 
of Commerce mere differences between employ- 
ers and employés should be settled by mutual 
concessions, without the intervention of third 
parties, 

bd t important differences, which cannot be 
adjusted amicably by the employers and their 








employés, especially such as affect public inter- 





est or convenience, ought to be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

“That questions as to rates of wages, hours 
of labor, and the kind of service to be rendered 
are proper subjects for arbitration. 

**That this Chamber fully recognizes the right 
of all classes of citizens to unite in trade or 
labor associations, and to use all moral and 
legal means in furtherance of their interests. 

“That, while this Chamber reeognizes the 
legal right of employés to strike, even when 
their striking will entail great loss and damage 
on their employers, yet it calls the attention of 
every employé to the fact that, when‘he strikes 
and quits work, he vacates his place absolutely ; 
that his former employer is under no obligation, 
legal or moral, to employ him again; but that, 
on the contrary, such employer ought not, in 
common fairness, to discharge any good man 
engaged durivg the progress of a strike in order 
to make room for returning strikers. 

‘That any man who, by violonce or by threats 
of violence, prevents any other man from work- 
ing whenever and wherever the latter may 
choose, should be visited with the full penalty 
of the law; and that any association which en- 
deavors, by intimidation, to abridge the liberty 
of choice or of action of those who are not its 
members deserves the severest censure of every 
American citizen.” 

We regard this as an admirable state- 
ment of sound doctrine in respect to the 
labor question. It draws the true line of 
distinction between what is legitimate and 
lawful on the part of labor organizations 
to promote the interests of workingmen, 
and what is unlawful and hence criminal. 
It also recognizes the expediency and wis- 
dom of peaceful arbitration, as the means 
of settling disputes between employers and 
their employés. Let the Knights of Labor 
adopt these principles, and practically carry 
them into effect, and thus keep their meas- 
ures within the limits uf law and good order; 
and no one will have any just ground of 
complaint. It is only by so doing that they 
can really serve the interests of labor, or 
commend themselves to the respect and 
confidence of the American people. They 
have by their recent proceedings shown a 
great want of good sease, and enormously 
damaged themselves in the public judg- 
ment; and it will take nota little time of 
good conduct to regain what they have 

ost. If their gross blunders be due to bad 
leaders, as in the main is the fact, then 
they had better get rid of these leaders at 
once, and put in their places men who are 
not fools. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue supply of money upon the local mar- 
ket has been equivalent to the demand 
throughout the week, and borrowers with 
good collateral have experienced no diffi- 
eulty in securing their wants at current 
rates. The demand, however, has not been 
large, owing to the lack of the speculative 
spirit on the street and the unsettled con- 
dition of the labor troubles, 'which interfere 
very materially with the development of 
new enterprises as well as tend to curtail 
the progress of business in hand. Public 
sympathy has been on the side of the work- 
ingman in all just demands ;< hence the suc- 
cess that has attended thei: efforts to 
secure better pay; but labcr is now falling 
victim to the harping of agitators who care 
nothing for the principles which honest 
labor desires to sustain where they clash 
with the advancement of their own selfish 
aggrandizement. It is to be hoped that 
the prospects of the future will 
in no way be dimmed by the 
action of any influence that is actuated 
by such an incentive. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange have been available at 14- 
@3 per cent., but, for speculative purposes, 
the rate was bid up on one occasion to 4 
per cent., just before the close of business. 
Commercial paper has been in fair request, 
but the offerings continue comparatively 
light, owing to the light volume of trade in 
progress. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, bave been taken 
at3}@ 4 per cent. discount, four months 
at 34@4}, and good singi2-named papcr at 
44@6 per cent. 

STOOK MARKET. 


Speculation on the Stock Exchange has 
been without special significance through_ 
out the week, except toward the close, when 
alittle more activity was experienced and 
prices improved slightly. The market con- 
tinues narrow, and fluctuations are small, 
while the outside public have been driven 








almost entirely from the market, and the 
daily transactions are about exclusively 
confined to the feeble attacks of a few 
minor ‘‘ bears,” who amuse themselyes by 
selling and covering at the same range of 
prices, and get notking for their Pains, 
Such a state of things is the certain pre. 
cursor ofachange. Will that change be 
toa heavy break in prices, or to the begin. 
ning of a “‘bull” campaign? That must be 
determined by the millionaire holders of the 
great mass of floating stock, who certain} 
have the power to control the market, 
They do not believe in a ‘‘ bear” tendency, 
They did not buy stocks to depreciate 
them, but to enhance their market value, 
If, for any reason, they had desired a tem. 
porary fall in prices, they have had chances 
enough for promoting such a decline; but, 
on the contrary, they have stood ready to 
take more stock at every tempting drop in 
prices, and it is not conceivable why they 
should desire any further fall in values, 
They can start an upward movement in 
prices at any time when it pleases them to 
do so; but they would naturally wait for 
conditions which seemed to chime with 
such a movement and which were cal- 
culated to enlist the co-operation of the 
public. Union Pacific reflects the effect of 
favorable reports respecting the seventy 
year extension bill now before Congress, 
Pacific Mail has been firm, with prospects 
of a settlement of the trans-continental 
fight, and Consolidated Gas has declined on 
account of the probability of the passage 
of the bills now before the state legislature 
regulating the price of gas. 
U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds has 
been very dull, with but little demand, 
though prices were well sustained, and in 
some instances an advance is noted. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


le Ourren ; 
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(v0), Tew...... W6h5 pa "97.132 - 
4s. 1907, coup... 15644 1263,|\Curreney 6s. "%.135  - 
Three ner cents.luisg — (Curre' - 
* Ex-interest, 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New Yok 
City banks was decreased last week $1,201, 
700, and it now amounts to $12,025,850. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $244,400, a decrease in 
specie of $1,765,700, an increase in legal 
tenders of $131,000, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $2,396,000, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $22,500. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net. 
Banks. Loans. 
New York. .911,442,000 $1,735,000 $1,362,000 11,093,000 





Manh’n Co. 10,033,000 —1,397,00u 877,000 9,460,000 
Merchants’. 7,700,000 1,799,200 941,300 8,686,200 
Mechanics’. 9,050,000 —_1,850,0u0 981,000 8,202,000 
America,... 12,247,600 1,223,500 748,000 10,881,100 
Phenix..... 2,712,000 258,000 401,000 2,441,000 
GR nccsccee 9,665,100 8,404,300 1,728,000 12.194,900 
Tradesm'’n’s 2,559,300 421,400 205,800 2,180,800 
Fulton...... 1,212,700 945,200 182,200 1,709,200 
Chemical... 17,103,200 10,509,600 946,700 23,630,400 
Mer, Exch.. 2,955,400 490,l0u 343,000 «3,24, 000 
Gallatin..... 5,720,9v0 807,400 632,000 4,557,100 
B'tch& Dro. 1,769,700 452,400 =—«178,600 ~—1, 966,700 
Mech & Tra. 1,510,000 106,000 227,000 «1,765,000 
Greenwich.. 1,198,800 120,400 = 136,600 —1,317,400 
Lea. Manuf. 3,409,500 482,40 207,10 ==, 781,400 
Sev'nth W'd 1,14¢,400 325,100 78,000 1,174,100 
St'teof N.Y, 3,539,400 56,300 460,100 —-8, 610,500 
Am. Ex....... 17,080,000 2,453,000 1,800,000 16,217,000 
Commerce.. 18,758,909 2,343,100 1,453,200 13,982,700 
Broadway.. 5,144,300 944,900 473,200 4,908,400 
Mercantile.. 6,337,300 1,454,600 644,200 7,285,100 
Pacific...... 2,277,500 683,800 = 219,100 —2, 748, 700 
Republic.... 6,871,600 1,403,900 531,500 7,040,900 
Chatham.... 4,491,700 832,50 291,809 4,728,500 
People’s..... 1,728,700 133.90u 247,100 —3, 158,600 
N. America. 3,540,600 479,800 464,000 4,308,109 
Hanover.... 9,980,990 2,536,300 771,500 11,501,500 
Irving...... 3,033,000 567,500 804,100 3,088,000 
Citizeng,... 2,707,400 578,800 405,500 3,271,800 
Nassau..... 2,665,900 292,500 390,600 8, 197,300 
Market...... 3,309,500 575,700 20 1,600 
St. Nicholas 1,856,900 267.500 177,200 «= 1,741.20 
Bhoe & Les. 3,382,000 796,000 «249,008, 771,00 
Corn Exch. 5,562,600 515,000 430,000 4,836,000 
Continent’). 4,498,300 576,500 703,600 «5,142,900 
Oriental .... 1,992,700 357,000 —«-397,cu0,140,100 
Imp. & Tra. 20,768,000 4,926,800 1,169,900 28,341,400 
ee 91,087,300 4,604,900 1,771,30) 25,723,40 
North River 1,739,000 130,000 «260,000 2,133,000 
Esst River.. 1,314,300 241,300 163,300 3,126,400 
Fourth Nat. 17,253,200 2,787,000 1,620,200 17,564,200 
Central Nat. 9,017,000 1,944,000 649,000 10,023,000 
Second Nat. 3,210,000 710,000 «219,000 -—3, 786,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,403,100 898,700 «621,600 «5, 904,400 
First Nat'l. 18,807,100 4,109,900 —t,074, 600 19,568,000 
Third Nat.. 5,138,700 980,08 505,300 Cora 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,264,200 471,800 =—159,300 aes 
Bowery..... 2,408,300 330,000 329,900. 2,688, 
N.Y.County 2305.10 648400 241,400 3840.90 
Ger.-Amer... 2,703,200 349,500 = 161,400 as 
Chase...... . 3,543,600 780,600 +35 4,400 aoe 
Fifth Ave.. 3,672,120 766,900 77,000 8,783 
Germania.. 9 164,500 
Goo Natl, 4057.60 1,00R400 193,400 (ie 
Lincoln Nii iu66,100 “14.200 44700 Tgp 
Garneld Nat Lei Fe seam 1A 
crop. Sua) igo «sinew AED 
West Side.. 1,541,000 356,200 $79,200 
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200,000 «= «371,80 1,907,100 

fixth Nat'l 1 eS 300 amigo 118,600 1,920.6 
19,700 801,800 

Total... 351,398,400 872,976,600 $32,219,700 foo, 372,801,800 
gence St yi Sam 
ae forwe week on April 24tii... 514,550,841 
Balances far tHe io. April 4tu.... 25887.937 10 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was ex- 
ceedingly dull, and the rates were un- 
changed throughout the week. Francs were 
firm, and $1.271,000 in gold were shipped to 
France.On Saturday the posted rates were 
$4.87$ for 60-day bills and $4.89} for de- 
mand. 94863 es ville re 0 
$4.864@ for ay bills @ 
$4.89 for demand, $4 89@$4. 894 tor 
cable transfers, and $4.85@$4 854 for 
commercial bills. Continental Exchange 
was firm. Francs were quoted at 5.173@ 
5.16} for long, and 5.15@5.143 for short 
sight; Reichmarks at 953@954 and 953@ 
95}, and Guilders at 403@40§. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Bank of the State of New York has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable May 10th. 


INDIA RUBBER. 
HOW PRODUCED AND USED. 


AVAST AND IMPORTANT INDUSTRY—THE GOODYEAR 
INDIA-BUBBER GLOVE MANUFACTURING OOMPANY,. 











ALTHOUGH rubber, or rather caoutchouc, was 
known in Europe, more than two centuries ago, 
the early Spanish diacoveries having brough, to 
ight the fact that the natives of the West Indies 
and Mexico not only made playing-balls of an 
elastic gum, but also fabricated helmets, shoes, 
garments, and many other useful articles from 
the same waterproof material, nothing was done 
to utilize the knowledge until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when several French 
scientists began experimenting with it. 

Some fifty years ago Mr. Charles Goodyear, a 
native of New Haven, Conn., who had devoted 
much time and attention to experimenting with 
the gum, made some very important discoveries, 
which, however, were preliminary to that most 
important and vital one, ‘* vulcanizing”—which 
revolutiomzed at once the entire system of 
rubber manufacture. In order to vulcanize 
rubber, as he discovered, it is necessary to mix 
with the gum a certain proportion of sulpbur, 
litharge, and other chemicals, and to submit the 
whole to a proper degree of heat, by which it is 
given a fixed elasticity and all the necessary and 
desirable properties. Mr. Goodyear obtained 
his patent for this process in 1844, and by it he 
added to the arts, not a new material merely, 
buta new class of materials, applicable to a 
thousand diverse uses, 

nately a number of companies were 
formed, operating under his patents, prom- 
inent iy vd — was the } nen so dia- 
ove Manutacturing Company, organ- 
ized in 1844, at which time 18 principal Ae nd 
tion was the manufacture of india-rubber 
gloves. The company has retained its original 
name, which is to-day somewhat misleading, as 
it now manufactures every class and variety of 
tubber goods. lis extensive works are located at 
Naugatuck, Conn., occupying some twenty-five 
teres of ground. It is an interesting fact that 
Goodyear, the inventor, who was one of the 

Corporators of this now great company, made 

sme of his important experiments almost upon 

€ ground now covered by this company’s 


a In this operation the greatest 
care and skill is requisite to success. It con- 
sist in subjecting we rubber to a high degree 
of heat in hot-air or steam ovens. When this 
is performed with proper care and judgment, 
4nd where the materials employed have been of 

Tequisite standard, the result is absolute 
Perfection in the quality of the rubber. It will, 
therefore, be seen that upon the skill and ex- 
Perience of the workman much depends; and 
here it may be mentioned that the Goodyear 

Rubver Glove Manufacturing Company, 
among its 900 employés has some of the best 
talent known to the trade. For such goods as 

8, shoes, coats, wraps, gloves, etc., the rub- 

18 DEXt taken and passed through calenders, 
Where itis brought in coutact with the cloth 
used for backing, and the two are then ruled off 
together, and im this shape is treated like any 
textile fabric, being cut oy patterns either for 

clothing, or any other purpose. It 1s an 
true in to enumerate the aimost myriad 

Orme which rubber is worked in this 
i Suffice it to say that the Goodyear 

aR Glove Manufacturing Company 
produce a larger variety and quantity of rubber 
oa than any other like concern, and in every 

are considered the standard for qual- 
Wy) the trade generally recognizing thcir pro- 
ab as the very best. Of rubber boots and 
, oes they make an enormous number, which, 
This ee? style, and finieh are not equaled. 
= is true, also, of the rubber coats, = 

bes, and ladies’ wraps, of which they p: 
Suce the most beautiful and artistic Rina 





Years of experience, careful study, and a desire 
to perfect their goods in every possible way, has 
led to many valuable and beautiful additions to 
their productions. Among these may be men- 
tioned most particularly the mackintoshes and 
the “silver gray” and “transparent” rubber 
goods. The former are made far better than 
the English goods of the same kind, and being 
a handsome cloth coat with beautiful linings 
(the rubber being between the two and pressed 
into them), and as they are cut and fitted by ex- 
perts, present the elegant appearance of fine 
tailor-made overcoats, 

The silver grays and transparent are made in 
various colors to resemble different fabrics, such 
as silk, etc., and, lined with handsome silk 
gocds, are made into ladies’ wraps, etc. Be- 
sides the articles already enumerated, the com- 
pany manufactures largely rubber bands, toys, 
scientific and electrical appliances, druggists’ 
sundries, and, indeed, everything useful or or- 
namental in the line. 

The principal office and warerooms of the 
company are situated at Nos. 503 and 505 Broad- 
way, with a branch at the corner of that thor- 
ougbfare and Fulton Street ; and these premises 
are not only spacious, but admirably located 
for the purpose. The company does a large 
business in every section of our country, and 
also an extensive aud constantly growing ex- 
port trade, it being, in this latter direction, a 
strong and successful competitor with English 
houses. 

The management of this vast business is in 
the hands of Mr. J. D. Vermeule, the Presid 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





The American Loan and Trust Co., 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offers to conservative investors MORTGAGE BOND) 
secured by a first lien on the best IMPROVED FARMS 
in eastern Nebraska, where the security is such that 
it yy a the lowest rate of interest peovelling in 
est. Ogespependence solicited f 

institutions souriet te 
VESTMENT 8. 1T 


Sgeumelers. « i nearly all wealthy Eastern men, 





and Treasurer, who makes his headquarters in 
New York. 

Mr. B. M. Hotchkiss, than whom there is no 
one with a better knowledge of practical rubber 
manufacture, is the Vice-President, having been 
with the company ever since its formation. This 
gentleman and Mr. G. M. Allerton, son of the 
former President, make their headquarters at 
the factory, which latter is under the efficient 
superintendence of Mr. F. T. Shaffer. 

In conclusion it may be well to remark tha 
only the best quality of material is used by this 
company—fine Para gum being the basis — 
everything made by them, Every article, be- 
fore leaving the factory, is subjected to a most 
careful and thorough supervision at the hands 
of competent and reliable experts. Indeed, to 
the care and attention which has always been 
os to ev = | detailof their manufacture may 

be attributed the high favor and reputation 

which has been attained by the Goodyear India 

— Glove Manufacturing Company.—N. Y. 
mes, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creut Britain, 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and ‘TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


eo Rag KERS, 


A, Nasea - New 
41 FF - ~F St., 


LS OF EXCBANG COMMERCIAL 
R AND TRA ELERY okEDItS 


Messrs. Baring Bre Brothers & Co., 


Also on principal iaaeees Cities, 








valuable information in regard to 
a ents TN be furnished to all who favor us 
wit eir adaress. 


J, H. MERBRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Re ferences. 
Vermont National Pank.. 
People’s National Bank.... 
Windham Co, Sa Bank 





- RetGpeesy, Yt 











Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed, at option of 


. Sa > ae Caverament ae 
rote oe ed five years. Pai 
»0. Over U0, VOL loaned with: 


outa’ single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
te rund Forks, Dakota. 
Fe eres ton. E. H, Hollins. bover, W. H.; Geo 
G. French, Mexico, N. ¥.; “National Savings bank, 
Manchester, N. H.: ae Bank, ua, 
q B; i Bow, N. Bryant East, n, N. H.; Rev. N. 
¥, 2086 Chr istian Street. *Philedeiphi a, Pa,; the 
Pubitsber of THz INDEPENDEFT. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas on4 Nebraska, 
netting 6 per cent., a7 per cent. 








interest redeemabie 4, ‘Shemical ‘N National Bank, 
N. — Lage / = tie — i 


an 

send i tcre full details of our a hele with no 

ences GENTE N AND TRUST CO., 
es Moines, lowa. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


oines. lo with a capital of $150,000, 

ea Towa ortgages, also 6 

—q own obligation) 
ted wi! 





of Des 
offers 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


"7 0, Sc. 





So. 


of S500. with ~~ Ay at = uron 

chell, Dak * offer oot Neb. both axm Loans 
Iowa, Minn., — and Principal om 
Interest Gui per cent, Debenture 


—— ob) tions of ti Ronee ), , Fanning 10 ear. 
o 
cantile rust Go. Oey ny 
Certidcates of Deposit 
for pamphlet and referen 
Home Office. amie. Iowa. 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. Y- 


ZoNE Ts 


eens 


at ebper cent. interest. Write 





Ts 


whe neta aah xem 
D. §. B, JOHNSTON & SON, 
MENTIO. eilatern 8ST. PAUL. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


OVT 44 eter = tees 











For other references an al; Capital 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVES See? S 





he be ‘anual interes favestmen ety 
sums of ward. pt pay 
it ae lender witbou + t a 
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Ample capil We seta.’ efor 40 he Con: 
Bend Jor mt form, circular and refer- 
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American rust Ce., of New York. 


an 
Abundant t references. 





NVEST eons 
Sound and GE CO. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Co. 

ae, LAWRENCE, KAN. LH. Lt 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
able nn Fete raniiftlen. Abe Absolute t ofate set 
NeviBant: 8. “Cy: Nat Bank, Law ay ay 


Bend f 
formennd full pa gas as eT poate ation, Branch Omeeal feeb, 


A soup (02 














Perannum,first mort on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 

ma National Bank. BEsT OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. eg megs Bh Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASO) ash. Ter 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cent. Net to the Investor.| 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mo. Real operate Bonds. in 


amounts to 
suit K,.—-¥ e loan only on Iowa Farms or 








ocks and residence property in this city. 
rite for pamphlet and references, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUSS CO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


7% MORTGAGES 


ti n Farms worth FaREE 
= CwrTM sxc amount ot the Lea 


BANKING CO., 


aT BOSTON. 
SB0R a 5= et,» OSTON 
w. T. MERRIHEW, Treasurer. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 





FRANCIS P 





The Iowa Loan and sree ompany, of Des 
Moines lows, in rated in 1872, having a cash cap- 
ital of aD Ou surplus, offers at par and 
accru: ive . debentures, 
claiming the t security ip market, 
for these reasons. Ist. They are | guliae ope of a 
strong prosperous sny of large 
Each geries of lw bonds of $1,000 eac is 
tranefer to trustees of $1 of first mo rtzages on on 
improved real esta Aa. as least two 


In a couni-eunvelly, and pripcipal when 

due, at the Chemical National Bank, New York, in 

old coin hese deben: are year coupon 
bonds bo redeemable after years, and are 

- gyeetee.. Our six a. the eo Sarees levee 

~ A. ach has m discontinu: y many o 

banks and ‘acational and charitable in- 


stitutions of New England and New York, where 
d safety are 


vt Boe fount, a ion. 
Pine millon do! and i 8 widely 

ne the heaviest nan. 
* Debentu ures for y 
00 who have the exclusive agency. 


illiams, President Chemical 
nal Bank sake banks and business men at 

5 Moines. A pamphlet, with f full particulars 

retereness taro oughout the country, onan’ on applica- 


— C. E. FULLER, President. 
B. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


cial 
Denomfnations $1,000 
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* WILLIAM H. MACY 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company is a legal depositors for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WA. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N,. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B CHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


DAN. H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 


WM. W. PHELPs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8. M, BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta. y- 


A. $. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirabie securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits recetved and interest 
allowed on balances. 








CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


ety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lili, 


Lands and Homes 


In Central and Northern California. 
Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orezon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of .the country, or the 
particulara of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, #9 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


INVESTMENTS. 


largely. yt qa Se 
from six to 


mis it i desired 
Noe Paul, Minnesota. 


LANDS {23% 


ACRES 
OF FIRST-CLASS 


Timber Lands 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 

Rich soil, healthful cli ood drinki ter, 

fine oo facilities, atesdy Semana for 2 x: 


wages. No Drout o Grasso 
~ geet ne, Cyclones, iT  araaemopDer 
maps, pa uphiets, etc., furnished free. Address 


Commissioner Land Department, 
W.C. K. R.. Milwnukee, Wis. 


DIVIDEND. 


Ta. AMERICAN EXOUANGE NATIONAL BAnk,?} 
198 Broapwar, New Yor«, April 23d, 1886. 5 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE. THIS Da’ 
deci &@ semi- enatet dividena of Three 
quemalt cent., payabie on a, let rc or 
proxi lr ia ES rane 


Tue Bank oF THE StatE oF New Yor« ? 
New York, April 27th, 5 


NG OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
2. Bank, held this day, 7 Dividend 
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dress fabrics; but the d dat first hands 
Commercial, pre -tre Pca abesiniestniti main- J A C K ~ O N y ~ 
DRY GOODS ly restricted to such small parcels as are 


Tue prevalence ot the exhilarating in- 
fluences of fine weather has done much to 
create an increase in the activity of the 
market for dry goods during the pas: week, 
as very large quantities of spring and sum- 
mer goods have been disposed of and 
passed into the channels of consumption. 
Advices from interior cities also report 
satisfactory activity, though the hindrance 
of the lack of money in some places has 
reduced the amount of purchases that other- 
wise wculd have been made. In a# genera 
way, however, the volume and temper of 
the trade has undergone a favorable change 
since the decline of the uneasy feeling that 
was occasioned by the labor troubles, which 
The local 
retail trade has been quite active, and gen- 


are once more on the wane. 


erally merchants are disposed to take a 
The jub- 
bing trade was characterized by a good 
deal of irregularity, staple cotton goods 


hopeful view of the situation. 


and printed calicoes having been more or 
less quiet, while rather more than an aver- 
age business (for the time of year) was done 
in various kinds of department goods, 
as woven and printed wash fabrics, 
lawns, batistes, organdies, sateens, seer- 
suckers, ginghams, white gods, scrim cur- 
tains, etc. As regards personal selections 
the demand at first hands was eompara- 
tively light; for there were very few out- 
of-town package buyers in the market, and 
both local jobbers and resident buyers for 
interior jobbers continued to gauge their 
purchases by immediate requirements, 
save in the case of a very few specialties in 
fall goods, for which considerable orders 
were placed for future delivery. Some 
pretty good orders for seasonable fabrics 
were, however, received by commission 
houses through their representatives on the 
road, and altogether the business of the 
week was not wholly unsatisfactory to the 
mill agents, though hardly up to expecta- 
tions. The market has developed very few 
new features entitled to special mention. 
Fancy prints are in a somewhat demoral- 
ized condition as regards ordinary work, 
and print cloths are again easier, and in 
buyers’ favor, but otherwise values are 
substantially unchanged, and in the main 
steady (notwithstanding the recent lull in 
the demand for some of the most staple 
cotton fabrics) because stocks are by no 
means redundant as a rule. Collections 
are still reported easy by the commission 
houses, and the majority of retailers are 
meeting their obligations at maturity. 
COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 


The commission houses report a some- 
what improved business with cutters, con- 
verters and the manufacturing trade, but 
jobbers are still operating sparingly and in 
accordance with positive requirements. 
Brown cottons are in irregular,demand, and 
bleached goods are only in moderate re- 
quest, but leading makes are steadily held. 
Wide sheetings remain quiet and there is 
little doing in corset jeans and sateens. 
Cotton flannels are meeting with marked 
attention from large buyers, and liberal 
orders are being booked (for later delivery) 
by the mill agents. Colored cottons are in 
moderate request by distributers, and some 
large orders for specialties in fancy woven 
shirtings, etc., are being placed by the 
manufacturing trade. Staple plain and 
colored cottons are sluggish in jobbing cir- 
cles, but white goods, table damasks and 
scrim curtains are in fair demand by retail- 
ers. The character of the demand for fancy 
prints has not materially changed. Choice 
parrow-fold novelties are doing moderately 
well, and the best styles command full 
prices; but ordinary fancies are difficult to 
move, save as “jobs.” Indigo-blues are 
moving steadily, and in very fair quanti- 
ties, and agents report a fair business in 
Turkey-reds, shirtings, and low-grade fur- 
niture cretonnes. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 


Jobbers are making a very fair distribu- 
pion of all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton 





actually required for the renewal of assort- 
ments. Stocks of all-wool cashmeres, di- 
agonals, homespuns and serges continue 
light, and prices are generally firm. Dress 
ginghams were in steady though moderate 
demand by package buyers, and a fair 
business was done in staple checks and 
fancis. Crinkled seersuckers are doing 
very well in some quarters, and the best 
makes continue well sold up.j Plain 
chamtrays and plaid and striped plain seer- 
suckers are selling in fair quantities, and 
stocks are in pretty good shape as a rule. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, AND UNDERWEAR. 


A few small purchases here and there 
cover the new business in men’s wear 
woolens. Asa whole, the amount of goods 
going forward in delivery of old contracts 
is very fair, however, and no evidences are 
apparent of pressure to sell. Popular 
makes of coatings, suitings, and overcoat- 
ings, being well sold up, are firmly held; 
but it is not wholly certain that some less 
favored goods could not be had at slight 
concessions. Beaver and other smooth- 
faced cloakings are slow, with a little can- 
cellation heard of in some quarters; but 
rough-faced cloakings are in fair demand. 
Dress woolens, as arule, are quiet. For 
present wants the purchases are mainly in 
package form, and fallorders are restricted 
mainly to moderate lots of staples of the 
better quality and a few attractive novel- 
ties of high grade. On the latter buyers 
seem very discriminating, and show a par- 
tiality for other rough effects than bouclés. 
Colored flannels for cutting are in fair re- 
quest; but scarlets remain quiet, and 
whites are taken only in moderate 
lots. Blankets receive but little attention. 
The jobbing trade in hosiery and light un, 
derwear continues fairly satisfactory, and 
agents are making liberal deliveries of lead- 
ing makes, in execution of former orders, 
but the demand by package buyers is only 
moderate at present. Commission houses 
having representatives on the road report a 
continued good demand for wool hosiery, 
and scarlet and white heavy underwear for 
later delivery, and some fair sized orders 
are being placed for a few specialties in 
fancy knit woolens, as ladies’ knit jackets, 
etc. Prices are without quotable change 
and generally steady. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

Large retailers are picking up very fair 
amounts of colored French staples and 
novelties in dress goods for summer trade. 
Local jobbers have latterly figured as buy- 
ers also for certain shades. In some quar- 
ters very fair orders were noted for both 
staples and novelties for the fall trade. 
Some of the latter are in new designs and 
quite attractive, with prices comparatively 
low. Printed French sateens, white goods, 
robes, etc., are not moving quite as freely 
as expected; but the aggregate trade (more 
particularly in the piece goods) seems 
very fair. Silks and satins generally are 
quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1886, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


Forthne week. 1886, 1886. 
Entered at the port.. .... os $2,264,097 $1,938,468 
Thrown on the market 2,238,914 1,948,929 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port. cose. 42,868.644 35,835,252 
Thrown on the market.,..... 43,119.635 37,764,131 





J, A. BLUXOME & 60., 


6th Ave, and 21st St., N. Y. 


DRESS COODS, 
SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 


and Undergarments. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


will be mailed free upon application. 


SILKS. 


JAMES MWOREERY & CO., ARE NOW DIS- 
POSING OF THEIR SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
OF LOUISIENNES, FOULARDs, FIGURED TRICO- 
TINES, STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, SURAHS, 
AND OTHER TEXTILES, SUITABLE FOR THE 
PRESENT SEASON, ATA VERY MARKED RE- 
DUCTION IN PRICE. 











Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


MOURNING STORE, 


TTT BROADWAY,BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS., 


DESIBE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
THEIR “CUSTOM DEPARTMENT.” THE 
FACILITIES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN GREATLY 
INCREASED, ENABLING THEM TO EXECUTE 
ALL ORDERS WITH THE GREATEST PROMPT- 
NESS AND SATISFACTION. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
MOURNING ORDERS, 

OUR STOCK OF READY-MADE GARMENTS CON. 
TAINS EVERYTHING SUITABLE FOR LADIES, 
MISSES, AND CHILDREN AI REASONABLE 
PRICES. 

ALL THE LATE3T STYLES IN MOURNING 
MILLINERY. 


J ACKSON’S, 


T7T7 BROADWAY. BET.9TH AND 10THSTS 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.75 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
$1.25 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


wa Perego 


128 and 130 — — 


87 Nassau Street, 


R. H.MACY & 00,, 


14th St.. SIXTH AVE., and 18th 30 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 


DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 


READY ABOUT APRIL 1ST. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT ON RECEIPT OF T! TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 








CARPETINGS, 


In addition to our 


EXTRAORDINARY 
Attractions 


in the finer qualities of Carpet. 
ings, we are showing the largest 
assortment of the Cheaper Grades 
of Tapestry and Body Brussels 
ever offered. To secure the choice. 


est patterns we advise an early 


selection. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and (9th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE OF 
NOVELTIES IN ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES 
EVER OFFERED. 

PRICES THE LOWEST EVER KNOWN, 
MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST PUR- 
CHASED (NEW STYLES). 

300 PIECES FIRST QUALITY VELVETS. 

5 PIECES BES1 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
250 PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 
TO BECLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

NOVELTIES IN 


MATTINGS,. 


JUST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PATTERNS 
FROM #8 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCA 
TELLES, SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, 
SILK AND MOHATK PLUSHES, ete., HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED TO SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL 

TO PLEASE, 

LACE CURTAINS, COMPRISING ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT VARIETIES, IN SELECT PAT- 
TERNS, AT. IMPORTATION PRICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, IN TRANSPARENT AND 
OPAQUE CLOTHS, CAMBRICS, HOLLANDS, 
etc., PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED. 

A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED! 
THE 


Cobscirdle Healt be ¢ 
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ry ront and no lacing in J,/* 
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Conforms itself readily to large hips 
commended by physicians. Price ins a. ‘si 
Agents wanted to canvass, to w 
discount will be — wo 
SMITH, Breumvenam, Conn. 





THE JAUNTY.—Straw hat in medium quality 
and any color, finished with fancy edge, band of 
velvet, high front trimming of satin ribbon and 
flowers. Price, $4.98. 








EHRICHS’ 
Spring and Summer Millinery. 





THE PENDENNIS.—Can be worn either on 0 
off the face. In nice quality of straw, trimmed 
with a band of velvet or lace, fancy pico edge, riD- 
bon bow and French flowers. Price, $6.25. 


BESshrich Brothers, 
EIGHTH AVENUE 24TH AND 25TH STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 
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STRAW GOODS. 


ozen Eorcupize Braid Hats, 25c. 
} 098 dozen = nek nade, 

oh et Hguah, and Keady 
Creidren’s Untrimmed Tata, 4% 48ec. 


2,000 Dozen Bunches 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, 


55c.; former price, $1.25. 
RIBBONS AND LACES, 


gun Umbrellas and Parasols. 
GLOVES AND MITTS. 


HOSIERY. 


450 Dozen Ladies’ Fine English Liele Thread Hose, 


pair. 
= tit Dozen Children's Solid Colors Cotton Hose, Mc. 
per pair. 


UNDERWEAR. 


%5 dozen Ladies’ Swiss Silk Undervests, assorted 
colors, $2.38 eac’ ‘ 

60 dozen Ladies’ English Silk Vests, $1.49, in sky 
blue and pink. 


W HITE GOODS. 


“ yds. Colored Batiste, ldc.; reduced from téc. 

S0u yds. Scotch Gin hams, 18c.: reduced from 30c. 

Hotoved Gingham, white apd ecru and etamine em- 
broidered robes. 


TABLE LINENS. 


German Table Damask, 48c.; reduced from 65c. 
Scotch Double Damask, 69c., reduced from 
360 dozen Five-Eighths German Napkins, $1; worth 


by dozen Three-Quarter German Napkins, $1.40; 
worth $1.98. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


1,800 pairs Lace Curtains, $1,50 to $3.50; former 
ores, $2 to $5,5. 

airs Imitation Russian Lace Curtains, $4.50 
and .25; reduced from $7. 

ras Curtains, $6.98; worth 811.98. 


SMYRNA RUGS, 


ALL SIZES. 


O'NEILL & CO, 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 











Jackets, Wraps, and Jerseys. 


Boucle one Jersey Cloth Jackets, $3.98 and $4.98; 
worth 86 and $8. 


Brocade Velvet Wra 


hned with silk and trimmed 
with fringe, $8.70 to $11 








Solid Beaded Grenadine Wraps, lined with silk and 
trimmed with laces, $16.75 to 825; worth $25 co $39.75. 


Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 


Light Flannel Dresses, Gretchen seheeeien and 
sashes, 2 to 12 year sizes, $3.49; worth $4.5 


200 one- see Gingham Dresses, 2 to 12 years, $1.45; 
worth 


English Walkin, ing Je Jackets, fine check and boucle 
cloths, $4.98; wo 


DRESS COODS 


All-wool Serge Suitiags, New Spring Shades, 40 
inches wide, 3l1c,; worth 65c. — 7 


Tricot cloths, All-wool, 40 inches wide, 
70c. 


BLACK COODS. 


Black Cashmere, Superior Quality and Pinish, “a 
inches wide, 68c., 75c., tnd 81; eae oi to $1.35. 


88c. ; worth 





Silk-Warp Henrietta, 98c., 81.25, 81.39. 


DRESS SILKS. 


Foulard Silks, 4 inches wide, at 59c.; worth $1. 


Peerless Black Silks, Warranted to wear, 98c., $1, 
and $1.25; worth $1.25 to 1 1.50. . 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


O'NEILL & CO., 


and 101 to 111 West 20th St. 








FR. BECK & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Glass Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOWROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 





The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 


which are novel and rare. 


The line of goods which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


matter, 


‘ [RR EE 
Protected by Patents. 





bi ends ed Geld Medal | material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty, 
LT 





Sua. Health Exhi- 





The Adaptability of 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta-Walton, 
this Exhibition will conyince the public that no other 


and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States. 
Factory and Retail Salesrocms, 7ih Avenue cower 29ih Street, 
Branch Showrooms, 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 








Puas: 
Green, prime, ¥push.......— — 


CARPETS 


AND FURNITURE 
AT OUR BRANCH STORE, 


289 GRAND STREET, 


JUST ONE BLOCK WEST OF OUR MAIN 
ESTABLISH MENT. 

MOQUETTE AND WILTON VELVETS. 

BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, 8oc. a yard. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS.CARPETS, 50c, a yard, up. 
@Extra heavy INGRAINS CARPETS, 85c. a yard, up 
& Extra heavy ALL-WOOL INGRAINS®, 55c. and up. 

STAIR CARPETS, STAIR CRASHES, INGRAIN 
and FELT CRUMBS, SMYRNA RUGS, MATS and 
CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITES (7 pieces) in Embossed Plush, 
from $34.88, : 

DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 

BEDROOM SUITES IN CHERRY, ASH, WALNUT, 
AND MAHOGANY. KITCHEN FURNILURE. 

FANCY CHAIRS, CARPET ROCKERS, 84.05. 

LEATHER AND PLUSH ROCKERS, RATTAN AND 
REE) ROCKERS. 

BED AND SINGLE LOUNGES, WARD-ROBES, 
BOOK CASES, ETc. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, $11, 8311 1-2 to 821 Grand St., 
56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


Weekly Market Review. 











WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the Week ending Saturday, May ist. 1886.) 
COFFEE. 








Japan, 20 
Young Hyson, ‘‘ O caneeuernans 15 @70 
Hyson yon < tt: conden 15 @50 
English Breakfast,  § ..ccoccccces 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Out Leaf, Cubes. cc. cccccccsceses 8 @ 8% 
Ortaahned,, .. .ccccccccccccccccccccccsce 8i¢.a— 
Powdered. . 8 @ 8% 
Granulated, ‘Standard . 134@ 7 
Standara A.. 7% @7 
Extra © White. 6%@ 6% 
Extra C Yellow.. 6% @ 64 
Nn +ssenee EILEEN 54%@ 5% 
MOLASSES, 
New ee Choice to Fancy........ 45 @54 
toPrime.......... 89 @43 
Porto Rico, mg Choice to onan ..35 @42 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,.. .... ......— @— 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . sss —- @- 
FISH. 
Mackerel, penny S. 1, buL, (200 pond $24 00 
Extra, N i ereees . 8 00 
Coatish, boneless, 60 “tb. ates >) a 5 
Shredded, 1 tb. ee doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # b 9 





Herring, Medium, ecalded, 2 box... cance 18 
GENERAL L MARKET. 








FLOUR, M 
Winter Wheat, Strictly — Boller nN 
highest 
Perfection 


75 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc Toe. Wheat . 70 
New Process, Fancy Winter 5 75 


Fanc “Ley Dacesscesosoush TS 
Fa: i. quleseskesdheueedtentes 5 50 
XXX Bt Louis, Mo., Winter | 5 86 
Pastry Watte  § =F sccocccecces 5 40 


Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 5 560 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat : . 
UNE 5 n006006464000666¢0080 

Rye Flour, Fency State Superfine......... : 00 


Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 

Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 
ee a eee 2 65 

Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 


GRAIN. 


Wea’ 
White NO, 1....0.000002+ 8-91 O— aang 
ee seceee —9735Q@— 
Red Winter, TR Deascteiee “ite — - 
Oosgn : 
Mixed, No. 2...... Stinesouem™ is a 4534 
Yellow........ eeccvicce vee +44@— — 
} hei etal a. — 
Oats: 


@— 45 


White, 3 No. 1 eeertaseeteeeen™™ 44 
Wes @— 4 


seeeeeeeeeesees sen 42 


Se ee 


? 
Sas = 


@ 868 
= eee 
3 





SAY AND STRAW 


Hay, a 1, prime, per 100 Ibs #-—90 @2— — 
Ray, No. 2, good, * ~ —80 @— 85 
y; No. 8,medium“* « —710 -@ — 75 
ay, 8 4 6 en = @ — 70 
y, Clover * “« 4... —55 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ § sone —70 @ — 15 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ ae —90 @ — 96 
Straw, No. 2, Hye “ eee —170 @ — 16 
Straw, Oat “6 eu —50 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
MeRS....ccccccccees ++ 925 @ 10 50 
Se - 850 @ 900 
Rh Sa 1200 @ 14 00 
— baskiaebeeetene an 11 00 @ 12 00 
a India Mess........ 15 00 @ 1700 
Riedl scaenseecas va 800 @ 8 50 
—— 
moked Hams........... _ 9 
“*  Shoulders..... wee 5 -- oa 
Dressep Hogs ..... oe Ee ae 5%@ 64¢ 
BUTTER. 


Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs. 
Prime Creamery, tubs. . 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs... 


eeeee wee 





RSS 


ee ereses 


Western, ordinary to good, tubs, 














@ 
@ 
12 ¢ 18 
_*  eigguan dine emintemmeten ff 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...............— 12 
Fine State Factory.... _ $ 1055 
2 aie —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case... .. +. @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib.......... a 
LARD. 
seman pails, 20 Ibs net wae ee 
Half If bbls... ere alltt : os) 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs. iaihaeaienhaaeabanion 1K 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., a lead. ..00 — @ 12¢ 
Western, fresh-laid. . . l2Ke — 
SN nace 11 @ 11% 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-10 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per ib...—11 @— 88 
— Pateeae encees aoe eevee 19 @— 25 
Fowls...... Cceccccccccece sosseeem 9 @— 11 
ree oceee -10 @— 12 
MIDs +005<600c8eess eeveceseson —-s @—W 
VEGETABLES. 
Nc. ncaesnnnccnsesons< - 150 @ 2 25 
Sweet Potatoes, per vbi.. 2 60 @ 3 00 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl... “715 @ 200 
Onions, Chester, per bbl........ — 60 @ 100 
Cabbage, L. L,and Jersey per 100 5 0 @ 6 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... - 40 @— 80 
Spinach, L.I., per bbi.......... 1 00 @ 1 26 
Asparagus, per doz, bunches... 1 50 @500. 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Baldwins,...... ...... — 17 @1 50 
~ Russett, Roxbury....... 150 @ 200 
Golden... .... 175 @200 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, ver bbl. 1 50 @ 4 00 
Jersey, per crate. — 50 @ 1 00 


Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
BOW, FOE Ts. cc cccesses w— 5@— 
Pecans, per ib.......... se 3K@— 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 1 25 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, eee 





choice, "a bags preseees 
“ “ State, 6 tp DAS. .ccecce 4 
- evaporated : 
Fancy White, a eer: 814 
Big BOT BB ink cciccsscceccocccvecss 1% 
Cherries, pitted, 1885 ie wipupie deem enekenel 18 


Peaches, evaporated 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes badsed ro 


eeeeee 


ee Yellow Unpecled » oe ame 6 
“Red ” ” wer CT 1444 
OE, isc kee vids ase ctinaas 6 16 


. @1 
‘* Unpeeled, +48, and 4¢8.1885,4 @ 41 

Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 ib. boxes a 
Piums, evaporated, 60 Ib. boxes............ 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 ne 60 lb. basa 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .11 
WINNS dsc-sdcnsnamdasgbhenceles cokes 9 


WOOL MARKET. 


On10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
, XX, and above, Washed ae .82@386 








No. 1 86@37 
No. 2: e as tes 5 
New York Srate, Micu., W1s., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece were ae ‘es 
—_ = ‘Shes 34@ 
No. 2: a © * Vssdanas 83@34 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior............. +++. -82@40 
OOMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed............... ---- 88@40 
sad ee pasate 29@30 
Cone — eye ved STaTEs.— 
nwas clothing 
ye 19@26 





GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES 






ind 


offered. Now's your 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 2%. 81 and 88 Vesey St.. New York 


id rosea Sist” jocks (gr urs Cheeta, Eziat- 


VAN DERBERGH, WELLS & COMPARY | 
110 Fulton, and is and 18 Dutoh Strest, New Kerb, 
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Susurance. 


END OF A CELEBRATED CASE. 





Tue Hunter-Armstrong case has during 
the past month gone through the Supreme 
Court at Washington. The verdict of the 
lower court was reversed, and the case 
sent back for a new trial. This should be 
the end of it, and presumably will be. 

A few readers of Tue INDEPENDENT may 
perhaps recall this case; to the overwhelm- 
ing majority it is entirely unknown, and as 
it is a striking case which will always be 
included among the celebrated cases in the 
books, and as it is has a moral also, we 
will state the facts. 

Hunter and Armstrong had some business 
associations together in Philadelphia. On 
December 8th, 1877, a twenty-year endow- 
ment policy for $10,000 was issued on the 
life of Armstrong by the Mutual Life of 
this city, at the instance and the expense of 
Hunter, who caused the policy to be made 
payable quarterly and paid the first quar- 
terly premium on it. The policy was 
assigned to Hunter. Six weeks afterward, 
January 25th, 1878, Hunter persuaded 
Armstrong, on some pretext or other, to go 
over the ferry to Camden during the small 
hours of the night, broke Armstrong’s 
skull witha club, and Armstrong died a 
few days after. Suspicion attached to 
Hunter, and as he had made the singular 
blunder of locating this transaction in a 
state where murderers are dealt with in a 
very prompt and uniform manner, he was 
hanged, without any long series of re-trials 
and other expedients of delay. 

As to the policy, the one issued by the 
Mutual was for a portion of an aggregate of 
$26,000, obtained by Hunter on the life of 
Armstrong, at about the same time. If a 
man discharges a p‘stol at another and 
kills him, the law says the intent to kill is 
thereby proven in the absence of anything 
to show the contrary; so when a man 
insures another’s life for his own benefit in 
a large amount, pays one quarterly pre- 
mium, and then kills the insured, his frau- 
dulent intent is proven. Armstrong’s 
widow sued the Mutual on this policy, in 
Brooklyn, and obtained the verdict just 
sect aside. Had she any right to sue? 
If she owned the policy, yes; that is, 
if she was heir of Armstrong’s estate, 
and if the policy was part of that estate. 
As it is obvions that the mere fact of 
Armstrong's dying at the hands of a mur- 
derer did not of itself affect the policy, 
the question turned upon how she came 
by her title to it; for, we believe, it was not 
denied that it was hers at the time of 
bringing suit. The policy was by its terms 
payable ‘‘to the assured or his assigns,” 
or, in case of death before the expiration 
of the twenty years, ‘‘to his legal repre- 
sentatives.” The court excluded all testi- 
mony showing that Hunter murdered Arm- 
strong and insured him with the intention 
of murdering him, on the apparent ground 
that the insurance, in case of ‘‘prior” death, 
was not assignable. On the contrary, the 
policy was not ‘‘ a wife’s policy” at all, but 
the property of Hunter; it came to the 
wife of Armstrong, and could come to her 
only through Hunter; her title was nothing 
better than his. Hunter having died—on 
the scaffold—the unpaid policy, for what- 
ever it was worth, was a portion of his 
estate; it was transferred by his brother, 
who was administrator of his estate, to the 
widow of Armstrong. Thus, Hunter in- 
sured Armstrong; Hunter killed Arm- 
strong for the money which the company 
refused to pay. The State of New Jersey 
proceeded to throttle Hunter; Hunter’s 
brother handed the policy to Armstrong's 
widow, who sued the company on it. 

Can a man collect a claim which he makes 
a claim by committing murder? We assume 
the negative, and count argument on it un- 
necessary.  Hunter’s murderous action 
vitiated and destroyed the policy as in his 
own possession and being his -property; 
hence, he had nothing left to convey; it 
became waste paper, or as if it had never 
been signed. Or, you may say he destroyed 
his own title, since this comes to the same 
thing. If the policy was itself wiped out 
Mrs. Armstrong had nothing to sue on; if 
she had no title to ownership, she had equal- 
ly nothing to sue on; the Governor of New 





Jersey might as well have sought to sue on 
the policy for bisown benefit. 

If Hunter’s brother had sought to collect 
the policy, as administrator, treating it as 
a part of the murderer’s estate, the claim 
would evidently have been absurd. Hence 
it seems plain enough that he transferred 
it to her as an asset on which she might, 
perbaps, realize, while he could not. That 
is,the ‘‘widow” role was relied on as safe to 
do the business; and it was successful; un- 
der the ruling of the court as to the exclu- 
sion of evidence, it could hardly have been 
otherwise. 

We have dwelt on the character of this 
transaction and the steps in it to emphasize 
the proposition that Armstrong’s widow 
had no more ownership of this policy than 
any other person had. Originally, she 
never obtained it, or paid for it, or owned 
it; when it was transferred to her, it was 
void; it was obtained in order that it might 
be collected for murder; and, if we allow 
that this was pot so, and that the murder 
was an afterthought, the vitiation remains. 
In their character as such, the jury were 
to be ignorant of even the f-ct of murder, 
since the court had practically obliterated 
that from the case by excluding evidence 
relating to it; and hence the case was as if 
Armstrong had died in some other way; 
on this ground, the Company had no de- 
fense beyond the comparatively minor one 
of misrepresentation made by Hunter as to 
the amount of other insurance procured 
already by him. It did not apppear that 
Mrs. Armstrong could have been deprived, 
by the company’s refusal, of anything ever 
hers; for, as she never owned the policy— 
which, so far as it was a legitimate one, 
was intended to secure a sort of creditor- 
interest in Hunter—she certainly had never 
counted upon it as a future support. The 
‘* widow ” plea was thus evidently lacking, 
although it probably had some weight. 

This reversal, of course, disposes of the 
case, since the excluded evidence must be 
admitted on any re-trial, and it will be de- 
cisive. Such a conclusion is most satisfac- 
tory, even if a few journals go into hyster- 
ics over the fact that life insurance compa- 
nies successfully refuse to accept murder 
as a sequel in the intentions and actions of 
applicants for policies. The more celebra- 
ted Dwight case is also recalled to mind. 
Here also was fraud; but was that fraud 
put into form in suicide, or in disappear- 
ance, orin murder? Time only can show; 
but there are those who firmly believe that 
murder was combined with disappearance. 
The case is not ended, and we do not think 
the Dwight claims will ever be collected; 
but if the companies were seeking to save 
money rather than establish justice would 
they have resisted? Estimate the cost of 
their resistance, and answer for yourself. 





REORGANIZING AS LIFE COM- 
PANIES, 


Mr. E. B. Haxpgr, who is entitled to 
the credit of being lively and audacious, is 
as busy as usual in trying to get through 
some special legislation on behalf of his 
Society. The bill permitting assessment 
societies to reorganize as life companies is 
just now the subject of his care; and we 
can remark, at the outset, that any bill 
offered by Mr. Erwin, who offers this, is 
to be taken—if taken at all—with a very 
large allowance of caution and inquiry. 

Mr. Harper wants to reorganize as a life 
company. Why? Is he carrying the 
‘* Reserve ” so fast and so far that he has 
an Old Line company already, except in 
name; and is he ready to abandon, having 
learned the folly of it, the old attempt to 
have a reserve without collecting the funds 
for one? Not exactly. In order to avoid 
the constitutional inhibition of special 
legislation, the bill applies to ‘‘ any cor- 
poration . . . having accumulated as- 
sets of not less than $500,000”; but it is 
in fact special, as are bills applying to 
cities having a population of three-quarters 
of a million ormore. If Mr. Harper wants 
to organize as a genuine insurance compa- 
ny, no special and new legislation is neces- 
sary; and yet there is a reason why some- 
thing new and special is sought. The rea- 
son may be found in Section 4: 

‘*Tbe corporation so reincorporated shall be 
exempt from the provisions of chapter 175 of the 
laws of 1883, except as provided in this act. 
but such corporation, society, or as- 
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sociation so reincorporated may continue to issue 
certifiactes or policies on the assessment or co- 
operative plan as therelofore, and such certifi- 
cates or policies, whether issued before or after 
reincorporation, shall not be subject to the val- 
uation or reserve upon policies of life insyr- 
ance provided for by chapter 461 of the laws of 
1853, and the amendments thereto.” 


Furthermore, any reserves accumulated 
on the certificates are expressly exempted 
from being treated as a liability, ‘‘but shal] 
be deemed and held to be a surplus avail- 
able for the payment of such future death 
claims, or dues, or assessments thereon.” 
Mr. Harper wants to be a regular 
life company and an _ assessment 
society both. He wants to be exempted 
from the application of the laws of 1853; 
he wants to be exempted for the operation 
of the law of 1879; he especially wants to 
be exempted from the operation of the 
co-operative law of 1883. He wants to play 
fast-and-loose, to organize under certain 
laws, but to be guarded against the reach 
of those and other lews as far as they do 
not suit him. It is the old co-operative 
wiggle over again; desiring tO pose as 
genuiue (and iucomparably cheap) insur- 
ance companies, before the pubuc and 
while seeking business; but when the law 
strolls that way with a lantern, and wants 
to throw light around and exact certuin 
things, the ‘** company” is only a poor littie 
** benevolent” association, doing good un- 
ostentatiously and begging notuing but to 
be lett alone in its humilitv and obscurity. 
The genuine co-operative is like the bat 10 
the fable, which was either a mouse or a 
bird, according to the plea which best fitted 
the immediate purpose in hand. ‘Tue rest- 
less Harper is never satisfied, but always 
wants something a little different from the 
legal status he nas got. Imagining tuat he 
is a great political power and has legisla- 
tures in his pocket, heis probably fond of 
pulling the string. 

Stress is laid upon the fact that the 
regula: companies ao not object to the bill. 
Admitting the allegation that .bey do not, 
lo assume their approval of it would be 
quite too much. ‘There is nothing in it to 
harm them particularly, and they may be 
wearied of the tnankless and constantly 
misrepresented part of opposition in the 
public interest. If there 1s anything in the 
country flourishing and enjoying the best 
of prospecis, 111s tne life insurance com- 
panies. Wuy shouid they care particularly 
for a matter like this? it is common to 
represent them as greatly distressed over 
the progress of co-uperative societies and 
aDxious avout its effect on themselves; but 
this 1s @ great mistake. If the prosperity 
of the companies is in spite of the co- 
operatives, they can afford to be indifferent 
about the latter; if itis because of tne co- 
Operatives, it would be asking company 
officers to vault to a very lotcy plane of 
Virtue tO say that they must fignt what is 
helping them. ‘ney nave done their part, 
and wall do it, in conserving the public 
interest; but because they do not rush tu 
Alpany to fignt every new scneme, they 
must not be libeled by citing them as iw 
friends. 


POST-MORTEM LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue Cleveland Leader lately contained an 
advertisement offering for sale several poli- 
cies in the Union Mutual Life, the adver- 
tiser explaining that the policies have had 
payment refused, being ‘‘ contested on a 
technicality,” but that they are, neverthe- 
less, good property, and he would like to 
discount them for cash, as he is short of 
money. The Spectator, of this city, curi- 
ous to know something more of the matter, 
wrote to the company’s office for informa- 
tion, and President De Witt replied that 
the policies referred to had never paid a 
cent of premium, that the company had 
refused payment after the death of the in- 
sured, and that the case is on its slow way 
to final disposal inthe high court at Wash- 
ington. The insurance having never ex- 
isted, since the policies were ‘‘ written,” 
but never had life infused into them, the 
advertiser finds waiting a less tolerable 
process than the company does; hence his 
desire to sell out his law-suit. 

It thus appears that the Emory Storrs 
case is by no means a solitary one. A writ- 
ten but unpaid policy is a handy thing to 
keep in the house for an indefinite time, in 
case anything should happen. While the 
party lives on all right, keep the premium- 
money; if he lives long enough, of course 
we ‘‘don’t want” the insurance, for to pay 
for it, after having had it, would be a ridic- 
ulous waste of course. Should the party 








die, equally, of course, we shall be pleased 
and prompt to pay the premium. 

If this is lawful, just and practicable-in 
one instance, why not in all cases? Noth- 








book-keeping and of troublesome detaj] 
would be saved. When any property burns, 
or when anybody dies, the owner in one 
case and the bereaved in the other have 
only to send in, to any company selected 
a statement of the fact, with a demand for 
such amount of indemnity as might, could 
would or should have been taken out, 
accompanied by the proper premium; or, 
which would be the same thyjng, the pre. 
mium can be deducted from the * policy.” 
Quarterly premiums in life insurance, and 
recent policies, will, of course, be preferred, 
If I nad known that my store was to burn 
on the 1st of May, I would have insured it 
in the last week of April. If I had known 
my husband was to die in April. I would 
have insured him liberally in March, on 
the ‘‘ more consistent’’ quarterly plan. 
Ridiculous? On the Emory Storrs case, 
why 80? 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 











M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 
Ms cnnssciassasss.s 5 cascesoass $66,553,387 50 
LIABILITIES, 4 per cent. 
Valuation........ Slide coe nraceels $52,691,148 37 
BURP U Buc sscccccevesccseess oe -$13.862,239 13 





(SURP LUS onN. Y. Standard 4% per cent. in- 
terest, $17,495,329.40.) 


Surplus over Liabilities, on every standard 
of valuation, larger than that of any other life 
assurance company. 


NEW ASSURANCE in 

i bknsivi vsdckeriaaenisiasnrs $96,011,378 00 
OUTSTANDING ASSUR- 

pS SERMreray cnet tenner $357,338,246 00 
Total Paid Policyholders 

Hee TAB cnc censesss oceusoess 7,138,689 05 
Paid Policyholders since 

Organization....... ......06 88,211,175 63 
Pies cindsecee sacensatacte 16,590,053 18 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE YEAR. 
INCREASE OF PRE- 


MIUM INCOME.......... - $1,430,349 00 
INCREASE OF SUR- 

PLU B..000-.ccccccceccescceeee 8,378,622 03 
INCREASE OF ASSETS... 8,391,461 96 





New assurance written in 1883, the largest 
business ever transacted by the | or by any 
other company in a single year: the business of 
1884 three millions over that of 1883, and that 
of 1885 eleven millions over that of 1884. 





Assurance written by the Society during the 
twenty-six years and a half of its history $105,- 
000,000 more than any other company has writ: 
ten during the same period. 





The society issues a plain and simple contract 
of assurance, free from burdensome and tech 
nical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after 
three years. Ali Policies as soon as they become 
incontestable are payable IMMEDIATELY upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEnJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBENs, Seo 





Assets...... ciiisibpecaseeianel $17,846,546 65 
BARREAIGS. .. cccccercce<eee 15,238,161 16 
Total Surplus........... 82,607,785 49 
The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in 


I ran opted by this Com 

Eres heats for precisely the 

eretofore cb for whole Life 
pate in the Aan 

subject to the 


“Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 


dorsed on every policy. > 
Pamphlets ex) Tanatory of the New Feature may 
bad Ot application at Company's Office, 








ing could be simpler, and a great deal of 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston ; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


- | Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORE CITY. 





917,982 06 a 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. pains The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 








THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO.. 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLOSB, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 





PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

AOTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


DAVID ADER, Seor tary. 
W. H. CRULIUS. ‘Aesis nt Sepretare. 
SILAS R. WOODS, a *: er af Agencies. 


TOTAL ASNETS.. ..#1.261.639 72 





THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«s, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1885... 
Premiums on policies not marked off ‘st 
TADUATY, 1885,.....ccccccssccecccccrsssessece 1,889,625 10 


fotal marine premiums.......... ...eeeeees - $5,196,148 6 


- 83,856,618 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

185, to SIst December, 1885................ $3,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the same 
Returns. of premiums and e: ex- 

i SSS 712 43 42 


= company has the following assets, 


. $1,910,720 67 





uaa States and State of New Yorr 
stock, city, bank and other stocks.. 

Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... ° 

Real estate and claims due the company, 


- $9,084,685 00 
1,438,600 00 





estimated at.. seeess 530,000 00 
Premium notes and. bills recei vable.. 1,508,148 58 
Amount........ . . {$19,740,396 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their leral representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

tanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da*e all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
3.D. JONES ADOLPH LE K 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Jads#, MOORE, CHAS. H. MA ALL, 
AMES LOW, FRED’K H. COSSI1T, 
fat BAVEN WILLIAM BRYOE, 
Me STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT 
FEAJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
THOS B.CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
z LLIAM DE GR DENTON SMITH, 
Wace GRAY RGE BLISS. 
WLLIAM E DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
IAM H. MACY, ILLIAM D. MORGAN 
of HAND. ISAAC BE 
ND. AEWLEi EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
ae H. BeRDerr, Pa MA 
MAS MAITL 
ee: BURD! THOMAS MAITLAND, 


JOHN D. J oman President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A.A, ——_A.A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 








T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H.BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aus’t Sec. 


All Policies 
scatter three years," are incontestable for 


siaime paid atonce as soon as satisfactory 
ult aeeuree security, combined with the liber. 
the popularity and success of nis Ooun 


nemo 














LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Ww. A. BREWER, S Fey = = rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST, 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, o-. Ist, sees 


ERG 8 


82,080,950 14 14 
pany ‘have increased Protec- 











J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


Ponennaess in this’ Cor 
Hy J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


nties of the 
NEW YORK SAF 34 FOND LAW. 


ident. 
THOS, F. GOODRICH, Vice Presigent _ 
WEST POLLOGK, Bec. GkO. C. HOWE, Asst.Sec 


CORPORATE GUARANT 


FIDELITY AND, CASUAWA 


Cash Capital in U; 8. Bonds........ $250,000.00. | Assets Sen. Ist. 1886.............. $590,500.42. 
$200,000 in Government Bonds de: ted with oe New York Insurance Department. 

Officials of sant Railroads and Transvertation Com NDS OF” Pocret sries and Clerks of Public 
Companies, Institutions and Commercial Firms can obt: 0 BONDS. 4 A nay _apiP trom this Com- 
pany at moderate my The Bonas of this pany —A Courts of New York, Pennsylva 

nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other States. 
Accident Zquetes, bey Against | Death or Disabling a 
Full information as to details. Rech Tea at ae Office o y of its Agents. 
wh. MoM. RICE HANDS. Pres't.. t36 SHN nee CRANE, & bell oa te T Bs HILL AR, Asst. pe 4 
DIRECTO! J.8.T. Stran ust, Atex. ¥ illiamsa, A. ee W.&. soy. Geo, 5. 
chards, 








' COMPANY, 





Coe. 

L. Riker. ~ Attorney, James A. Brady. Qounenns—aOORE. 
1 AGENTS:—BSoston.—Ellison, Baker & Coolidge, 48 IT = St. Chi —G. H. Koch, 181 La Salle St. 

Priladsty ha. Dhara A. Duy, 164 South 4th St, St. Lews.—W.G. Bentley & jp 417 Locust St, Cleveland, 

Fuller 


‘Tid 
&. EK. CLAP#, Gen. Agent. Accident Department, New York, New Jersey, Penn. and Conn 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - - - - - - - * + $5,177,478 99 


ee Te TW Bisse sce ccksccsoncesccessccnccnsedcecesvesssssentente #371,822 37 

Reserve for Inland Marine Losses....... ieibanssebciid adunammeeesecbhan 98,583 45 

Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ee 32,765 44 

RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. 4g eebeteptincebens 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 52). 





Reserve tor Taxes Of 1886............00..:s00ssee00s sodebeabtanpanade Naren 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January 1st, i iicisees aevecizarnies someeee 1,358,879 85 
i eiiatsrtensidarcemcenirancenes 5 buspar ecacedaceaasniccs vaiunduaieamnensciuinaten 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - - - + ~ $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 





CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
of Bheet, 26x36. . soveeee 82 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 
Bize, 26x40... seeccccsoscces 8 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..........ccccccccsccsssesee 1 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%..... 140 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


NB, BONED once coves scsescccssonccsoccesséccsoscese 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x90......0. eovece 1o 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


SEP ORI “DOUUD.... vcccossctsnctsidcssccdcnecoecbe 16 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth, 190 pages. . _— scecccccccecce 86D 
Orders, with the cash it lowed L tobe to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Jndependent, 
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Old and oung. 


MY HEAVEN. 


BY GEO. R. LEWIS. 





Nort in some far-off clime it lies, 
Beyond some distant central sun ; 
My heaven is in my Baby’s eyes 
That draw me toward that other one. 
None like them find I anywhere 
(Unless they be bis mother’s there) ! 


The poets of the Book divine 
Have woven fancies wondrous sweet 
Of jasper walls, and crystalline 
New seas, and such a radiant street 
Of purest gold, and thrones, and songs, 
And countless white-robed, happy throngs. 


But these are very far away, 

And Baby eyes are close at band ; 
Their shining makes a perfect day ; 
I gaze in them and understand 
How warriors bold and savants wise 

Might cow before a Baby’s eyes! 


Sometimes I cannot let him sleep, 
The closed eyes darken so the day ; 
And oh! such faithful watch I keep 
To catch the first inspiring ray 
From depths, as pure as Paradise, 
That lie within my Baby’s eyes! 


The Holy One of Galilee 
Took little children to his breast, 
And said: “ Of such my heaven shall be.” 
And so I find a wholesome rest 
In all these tender, human ties, 
That center in a Baby’s eyes. 
Curcaco, ILL. 


ZORO. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 
A 


Jures Roman, a creole from down in the 
Calcasien region, was the quiet man of our 
party, and I might well add that he was 
the handsome one also. He was rather 
above medium in_ stature, square- 
shouldered, neither slight nor stout, dark 
faced, with large, dreamy brown eyes and 
a very long, rather slender, jet black mus- 
tache. He spoke English very well indeed; 
but there was in his voice a peculiar, indes- 
cribable accent, very charming to me. I 
have never seen a keener or cooler sports- 
man than Roman, and his shooting was 
something marvelous. 

We were down on the Aucilla river, in 
camp—five of us in all—having a fortnight 
of excellent sport with the fish, the birds, 
and indeed, almost all manner of Floridian 
game. Our large tent was ona bluff, over- 
looking a bright stretch of the river, beyond 
which the forest rose dark, dense and 
wholly tropical in appearance. Behind us 
a thinner wood, mostly pine, reached as 
far as the edge of an awful swamp, where- 
in at night the owls hooted with sepulchral 
effect, accentuated by the semi-occasional 
accompaniment of a sharp, far-reaching 
panther wail. 

I have said that there were five of usin 
all, by which was meant four, besides Zoro, 
the black cook, the oldest looking Negro I 
ever saw, @ very giant in size, whose face 
was an inscrutable network of wrinkles, 
out of which his strange, rheumy eyes 
leered half vacantly, half interrogatively. 
I never can think of old Zoro without feel- 
ing the effect of his furtive, but slow and 
dreamy glances at the faces of our party 
whenever he thought himself unobserved. 
I have seen extremely old, decrepit dogs 
look up with much the same expression 
when the sound of a distant horn fell upon 
their dull ears. 

John Wilson, of our party, was a man 
from Indiana—I forget his town—a bright, 
clever, well-informed fellow, about forty 
years old, who had left his wife in Talla- 
hassee in order to joinus. He wasa lawyer, 
taking a winter vacation for the first time in 
his life. 

Fred Cummins, who with myself com- 
pleted the circle around our camp fire, was 
one of the staff writers of a New York 
magazine; a young man whose genius 
craved poetry, but was forced to browse in 
the field of prose exclusively. 

As for myself, I was nothing, so to say; 
amere wondering pleasure-seeker, whose 
throat had made him a mildly reckless pro- 
fessional invalid during the winter. 

So, now, you have us all before you— 
Zoro, Roman, Wilson, Cummins and myself. 
I put Zoro at the head of the roll, because 
the cook is always the chief personage in a 














camp, and also because Zoro was, in fact, 
an incomparable cook. 

We were indebted to Wilson for old Zoro. 
The yellow cook we had brought with us 
from Tallahassee had insulted Roman, soon 
after we bad pitched our tent, whereupon 
Roman had thrashed him almost to death 
and forced him toleave. It looked rather 
hard to see the unfortunate mulatte start off 
into the swamp ail alone to make his way 
on foot back to Tallahassee; but the insult 
had been gross and Roman was inexorable, 
therefore we had to let the creole have his 
way. The mulatto’s name was Gorb; and 
such a look as Gorb turned on Roman 1 
hope never to see again. It was at the 
edge of the horrible swamp behind our 
camp .that he stopped and faltered, then 
turned round and glared back at Roman, 
who still held in his hand the stick with 
which he had done the beating. 

**Go on, you yellow mongrel, or I'll shoot 
you!” cried Roman, in that soft, calm 
voice of his. ‘‘Goon,Isay!” He threw 
down the stick and picked up his rifle as he 
uttered the last sentence. 

Wilson sprang forward and snatched the 
weapon asGorb dived into the dense jungle 
and disappeared. 

This was late in the afternoon. 

** Well, we’ve got no cook,” said Fred 
Cummins, ‘‘and I'd give something to 
know what’s going to become of us! Sup- 
pose we draw straws for who shall be 
cook.” 

Of course he had waited till our excite- 
ment over the affair of the whipping had 
quite passed off, before venturing upon such 
a proposal; consequently we all fell in witb 
it—all excepting Roman, who remained si- 
lent until it became his turn to draw. 

‘** Be careful, Captain Roman,” said Fred, 
offering the straws. ‘‘ It lies between you 
and me, I fear. The others have drawn 
mighty long ones!” 

Jules Roman waved his hand. It was 
the haughtiest gesture I ever observed. 

‘*No, thank you,” he said, so calmly and 
evenly that I was surprised to see Fred 
grow scarlet in the face and recoilfrom him 
with sudden arger. The fact was,I did 
not rear all. Fred told me afterward that 
Roman added, after a slight pause, and al- 
most in a whisper: 

‘* A Roman was never a cook.” 

The straws were flung down and an out- 
burst was imminent; for Fred was asavage 
little man when roused. 

Wilson saw the predicament, and, spring- 
ing forward, picked up, or pretended to 
pick up, the discarded straws. 

‘*T drew the shortest one of the lot! ” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ There’s ho use trying to hide 
it. I’m cook till we can get a better.” 

Fred managed to hold his temper, or 
rather, his tongue, and with my help Wil- 
son prepared our supper. Not to be out- 
done, next morning Fred cooked our 
breakfast, before we were out of bed; and 
so perfect harmony was restored in camp. 


That day Wilson came across Zoro, away 
back in the woods somewhere, and, after 
catechising him on the subject, found him 
to be well versed in culinary matters, struck 
a bargain with him and brought him to us, 
introducing him very pompously as Zoro, 
the king of Congo cooks. 

We looked this ancient African over with 
some interest. At first he struck us all,— 
Wilson excepted, perhaps—as entirely too 
decrepit to be of any use ; but he soon 
showed great activity, smartness and clev- 
erness for one so old; indeed he was re- 
markably strong and vigorous in a pecu- 
liarly senile way, if 1 may so express it. 

‘* He appeared to be wandering around 
loose, ready for a job,” explained Wilson, 
‘* and so I grabbed him. He’s the old man 
of the woods, the last of a race of giants, 
a Congo king, a Cuffee cook, a demon 
from Dahomey; anything you may call 
him, in fact, saving and excepting always 
@ young and beautiful being.” 

‘* Where'd you get your name, Zoro, eh?’’ 
queried Fred, with a view to making the 
old man’s acquaintance. 

‘*Cla’ to de Lor’ I done forget ’em, sah; 
been libin’ so long, sah,’”” mumbled Zoro, 
darting strange, wistful glances around our 
circle. 

From the start, I did not like the old fel” 
low. He was the most ignorant creature 
onearth. He had not the slightest knowl. 


ber who was his owner in slavery days; he 
did not know anything, in fact, excepting 
how to ccok; moreover he was taciturn, 
and appeared to be suspicious of every- 
body. 

‘*]’se done been libin’ so long, sah,” was 
his excuse and his explanation, applied to 
every exigency; a sentence which had the 
power, as he seemed to think, of making 
all things quite plain. 

He brewed the best coffee I ever tasted, 
broiled game to perfection, fried trout 
(bass) with incomparable art, and cooked 
sweet potatoes and corn bread as only a 
Negro can. We enjoyed his roasts, his 
stews, his bakes, his fries; whatever he 
cooked was good, superatively good. 

Oae of Zoro’s habits annoyed Jules Ro- 
man; he would go about his work hum- 
ming a strange, wild tune in a cracked, 
barely audible voice. 

‘Stop that unearthly wheezing and 
whining, or Pll whip you, as I did Gorb, 
and drive you into the swamp!” he ex- 
claimed, one morning, when Zoro was ina 
particularly musical mood. ‘I’m the worst 
nigger-killer of all the Romans.” 

The old Negro, who at the time was pot- 
tering with some pans and kettles, turned 
his eyes on the creole and gazed at him in- 
tently for some seconds. His wrinkled and 
distorted face wore the look of one who is 
trying to get hold of an elusive memory; 
presently he shook his head, and immedi- 
ately resumed his work and bis ‘‘ diabolical 
parody of singing,” as Wilson had named 
it. 

Roman smiled in that peculiar savage, 
soft, sweet way of his and remarked: 
‘*Such an old beast will have to be killed 
or it ‘ll never die. Hadn’t we better take 
him out here in the swamp and tie him to 
a tree for the panthers to eat?” 

This was the creole’s ghastly way of jok- 
ing. F 

Zoro turned again, and this time he 
glared savagely. 

‘* Yo’ nebber see de day yo’ kin do dat!” 
he cried, in a hoarse, heavy voice. ‘‘ No 
whi’ man kin do dat! I kill ’em fus’! Yes, 
sah, I kill ’em fus’! I neber gwine ter be 
tie up dar no mo’!” 

Three of us saw and heard with won- 
der; but Roman merely chuckled. 

“Oh! you've triedit; have you?” he ex- 
claimed, you’ve been tied out; have you? 
Well, stop your infernal singing, or I'll put 
you out again.” 

Later on, Roman explained to us that 
tying out was considered, in old slave 
days, the severest punishment a Negro 
could suffer for running away. The cul- 
prit was tied to a tree in the midst of a 
swamp, and left there without anything to 
eat or drink for twenty-four hours. It was 
superstition, more than want of food and 
water, he said, that rendered the infliction 
almost crazing. There was a traditionary 
devil of the swamps, a fiend, half alligator 
and half man, that carried little torches, or 
fire-sticks, with which to torture the poor 
Negro who chanced to be tied out. 

‘* No doubt the whites planted this super- 
stition in the first place,” continued Ro- 
man, ‘‘ with a view to making the niggers 
afraid of the swamps, because they always 
went there when they ran away.” 

I saw that old Zoro was listening, al- 
though he kept on pottering with the fire 
and the cooking utensils. Now and then 
he muttered to himself: ‘‘1’s not er feered,” 
shaking his head meantime quite self-ap- 
provingly. I think no one but me noticed 
this, though Roman glanced sharply at 
Zoro once in a while, and smiled as if he 
knew the old fellow’s thoughts. 

The fancy took possession of me that 
Roman and Zoro were extreme types of an 
almost departed phase of Southern life— 
examples of the poles, the furthest oppo- 
sites of the old régime in the “low coun- 
try ” once so rich, so isolated, so exclu- 
sive, 80 cultured and yet so barbarous, so 
chivalric and yet so cruel. 

I had learned to love the Southerners, even 
the most ultra creoles, on account of their 
generous hospitality, their high-bred cour- 
tesy and a certain old-time grandeur of 

character left over from the strange, para- 
doxical, anomalous reign of slavery. Ro- 
man, in some indescribable way, impressed 
me more and more as being a perfectly pre- 
served example of the extreme slave-driving 





edge of his own age; nor could he remem- 


—:! 
and by no means representative of the 
large body of slave-owners. The latter 
were human and philanthropic in thejy 
way, noble and large - hearted, always 
anxious to do the best for their Negroes, 
save to set them free, and far from crye| 
or upgenerous. 

The class represented by Roman was a 
very high and honorable one, in many re. 
spects; and yet it was a class‘almost unim. 
aginably cruel and devoid of human sym. 
pathy, as Christianity has defined it, when 
it approached the color line. 

I could see that this handsome creole 
could not think of a Negro as a being pos- 
sessed of a soul; he could not realize that 
it was not quite right for him to do what- 
ever he liked at a Negro’s expense. [p 
this regard he was not a typical Southerner, 
but he was typical of the small class I have 
mentioned; at least it pleased my imagina. 
tion to have it so. 

Zoro, on the other hand, with his giant 
frame, his big head, heavily loaded with a 
snowy fleece of wool, his broad, bewilder- 
ingly wrinkled visage, his flat nose, his 
thick lips, white and perfect teeth and his 
retreating forehead, was nota typical slave, 
but a specimen of those almost grand Ne. 
groes who never were slaves in spirit; 
black men with souls as hungry for the 
highest freedom as the souls of Washing. 
ton and Lincoln. 


II. 

Who that has been down in the Aucilla 
country will ever forget those swamps 
that wild river with its strange palmetto 
tufted islands, the suffocating cane-brakes, 
the blossoms, the birds, the perfumes, the 
glooms, the gleams? 

We found it a veritable} Paradise for 
sportsmen. Fred, who was a fair artist as 
well as a writer, worked up some charming 
sketches for his magazine, and made some 
poetry, too, I am inclined to think, for | 
saw him time and again sitting on the 
buttressed roots of a huge live oak tree, 
looking sentimental and writing short 
lines on wide paper. He paired off with 
Wilson a good deal, and,naturally enongh, 
Roman became my companion. I wasglad 
of this; for there was a charm, a real fasci 
nation in the accomplished creole’s con- 
versation. He was a man whose imagine 
tion seemed to be absolutely unconven- 
tional; that is, it ran in strange paths and 
clothed itself in unheard of garb. It I 
could reduce some of his outlandish and 
yet picturesque slave stories to literary 
bounds I should feel sure of captivating 
my readers; but I have tried in vain; the 
values slip away from me like volatile 
essences that words cannot hold, except 
whc¢n uttered by a creole like Ju'es Roman. 
We were good shots, all of us; but Roman 
was perfection with both rifle and shot 
gun; ** quick as a flash and as < ure almost 
as certainty itself’—so Wilson expressed 
it. I emphasize his extraordinary mark- 
manship in order that his nerve power may 
be understood; for I am quite sure that he 
was the most remarkable example im- 
aginable of embodied coolness, steadiness 
and self-command. I do not mean moral 
self-command; for it was here that Romat 
seemed lacking, as if the tenderest and 
sweetest attributes of humanity had not 
been developed in him. 

Our days beside the Aucilla were spent 
mostly in the active pursuit of sport with 
gun and rod, and our evenings in conver- 
sation around the blazing camp-fire, which 
Zoro kept well supplied with pine-knots 
Often enough, far in the night I Jay on DY 
blankets unable to sleep, on aecount of my 
throat, somewhat, but more, perhaps, 0? 
account of certain wild cries coming out 
of the swamp, cries so human and terrible 
that as I heard them my blood ran cold 
into my heart from my trembling extrem: 
ities. 

Roman, in his soft, fluent, creole Way: 
had told me so many weird, grotesque and 
altogether unearthly stories of slave days 
in the swamp country of Louisians, that 
their effect had got into my very soul, 
tinging my thoughts by day and my dreams 
by night. Fred frequently asked me if mY 
throat was getting worse, but I <= 
quently assured him that I was doing wi 
enough, which was true. 

The episode of Gorb’s chastisement and 





class—always a very small class, indeed, 


dismissal from camp by Romad, 
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affected me peculiarly; then Zoro, with 
his look of great age and inexpressible suf- 
fering, had added an element to my im- 
agination as new as it was uncanny. 

Speaking of Gorb, he was not an inter- 
esting fellow. On the contrary, he was an 
unmitigated scamp; but Roman treated 
him too cruelly, not so much by the thrash- 
ing, Which was deserved in a degree, but 
by sending him off to make his way alone 
through that awful jungle so dreaded by 
his race, especially when there was no 
moon to relieve the horrible blackness at 
night. I mentioned the matter to the creole 
more than once, in a casual way at first, 
afterward more earnestly; for he seemed 
to take pleasure in assuring me that he 
thought Gorb would never get back to 
Tallahassee alive. 

‘‘He has been eaten by panthers long 
before this,” he would nonchalantly re- 
mark, rolling a cigarette meanwhile, and 
smiling like a tiger. ‘‘I fancy I can see his 
bones now, Over yonder in the swamp, 
picked as clean as a catamount can pick 
them.” 

Zoro overheard him making such cold- 
blooded observations, and I noted that the 
old man was deeply moved. Somehow, on 
these occasions, the aged Negro’s face af- 
fected me painfully; it wasas if I could 
see his memory hopelessly entangled in 
those black wrinkle-nets, trying to free it- 
self. How almost fiercely, with what pa- 
thetic earnestness, that struggle to recollect 
some far-gone event or experience, dis- 
closed itself in those pale-rimmed, dusky- 
dim old eyes! 

When the night was over-warm I iay in 
my hammock listening to the many sounds 
of the semi-tropical forest and feeling the 
perfumed breeze ripple across my 
eheeks and forehead. Zoro did not sleep 
much. He sat by the little flickering pine- 
knot flame and smoked his pipe. Some- 
times his form appeared of colossal pro- 
portions, as the light almost went out and 
the shadows deepened in the background. 
When a certain wailing cry like a pan- 
ther’s,and yet not like a panther’s,quavered 
out from the nearest fringe of the swamp, 
he would appear to listen, and presently he 
would get up and go softly away into the 
darkness. 

One night, disturbed by some vague 
noise, or dream, or psychical impression, I 
leaped suddenly to a sitting posture in my 
hammock, and. saw, out on the limit of the 
firelight a dimly defined form. It was not 
Zoro’s; for the old Negro was crooning 
over a fluttering, bluish blaze,and smoking 
drowsily. Then I saw a yellow face, but 
only for an instant, as it receded into the 
shadows. It was Gorb’s—haggard, hollow, 
death-like, or so it appeared in the dim 


light. 


I got out of the hammock and went to 
Zoro. The old fellow looked up at me 
askance. 

“Did you see him, Zoro? Did you see 
Gorb out there?” I whispered. 

Zoro wagged his head and grinned knav- 
ishly, as he muttered: 

“ Ya’, sah, I see ’’m ebery night.” 

It may have been the sudden stillness 
that had fallen on the woods, or the in- 
tense blackness of the night, but from some 
cause I was almost overcome with a pecu- 
liar fear, as if some supernatural event 
Were about to arrive. 

Out in the edge of the swamp, presently 
that far-reaching cry arose and went tremb- 
ling away to the remotest nooks of the 
night. 


Zoro chuckled, and began to refill his 
malodorous pipe. 

“De paynters done gwine ter eat ’em 
sho,” he muttered. ‘Dat fool, Gorb.” 

His heavy, raucous voice, shaky with the 
querrulous uncertainty of age, had to my 
cas @ distinct element of the supramortal 
init. I adit that I was nervous and that 
Roman’s cold-blooded manner of telling 

orrible stories of the way slaves used to 
Suffer in the swamps had prepared me 
to be receptive of startling impressions at 
night; still Zoro was inexplicable and pos- 
Sessed a positive influence of his own 
Which I could not shake off. 

Istood for a long time looking down 
. the old man, as he couched by the 

blaze. I had no motive in this; for I 
Was like one under a spell, 


around us the blackness was like a 





wall almost within reach, save that now and 
then a Keen flash from the flame darted a 
blade of light far forth among the dusky 
trees. My companions were all asleep. 

Zoro leaned forward, to relight his pipe, 
and the motion caused his loose garments 
to drop away slightly from his bosom. The 
light from the fire shone in, and there, 
between the shirt and the skin, I saw some- 
thing sparkle like a diamond. With a sud- 
den impulse I stooped and gazed. 

It was a cross-hilted silver dagger, 
mounted with gold and set with precious 
stones. The splendid weapon was held in 
place by a curiously woven cord of leather 
thongs, tied to the hilt and passing around 
Zoro’s throat. 

I barely had time to observe this much 
before the old man got upon his feet and 
shambled off into the darkness. 


Ill. 


I hesitated to speak to my companions of 
what I had seen, but I scarcely understood 
why. - Perhaps a lingering superstition in 
my nature made me consider the apparition 
of Gorb a ghostly one; and then, as for the 
dagger, it suggested one of Romau’s stories 
Ah! if I could but tell it as he did. It was 
the one story he told with feeling—a story 
of his own family, far back, he did not say 
how far, but, of course, in slavery days; 
and it was about the swamps; all of them 
were swamp stories, dark as the nights 
through which they ran. This one, in par- 
ticular, was red with blood and lurid with 
a passion known to those only who are 
capable of resorting to assassination for re- 
venge. There was something about a dag_ 
ger io it (not a gold and silver, diamond- 
hilted one, in particular, but a deadly one) 
that played an awful part in the family 
feud, giving rise to the long series of trage- 
dies upon which the story had been based. 
I cannot tell it here, or at all. Most of the 
incidents antedated the birth of Jules Ro- 
man and all of them affected his family his- 
tory. 

I pored over the pruposition a good deay 
before I finally made up my mind to tell the 
creole what [ had discovered. I was both 
relieved and surprised, however, when 
Roman, in response to my declaration that 
I had seen Gorb, said very coolly: 
‘* Humph, yes, I know; I’ve seen him sev- 
eral times myself. He’s hanging about in 
the woods; he’s afraid to cross the swamp, 
and that old scamp of a Zoro is feeding him 
with our provisions. I suppose it would 
have been cheaper if I’d let him stay.” 
Roman showed no particular concern. 
Apparently he -scorned to hold a grudge 
against Gorb, because Gorb was nothing 
but a “ nigger,” which, with Roman, as I 
understood him, meant nothing but a soul- 
less animal. 

But when at last I told him about the 
dagger, he grew greatly interested, as I saw 
atonce. He kept calm, of course; an earth- 
quake could not have disturbed his soft, 
even manner of speaking, or changed in the 
slightest degree the placid expression of 
his fine, dark face. 

After this I noticed that he was watching 
Zoro very closely; and I fancied that Zoro 
was watching him in turn, with eyes as 
soulless and malignant as those of a rattle- 
snake. 

My interest in this silent performance 
may be imagined when I say that I felt that 
something awfully tragic was about to 
happen; another link in that feud, which 
had involved the slaves, as well as the 
whites, of two rich and powerful families. 

I said nothing to Fred or Wilson on this 
subject, and as Roman did not refer to it 
again, I refrained from pursuing it further 
with him. 

Feuds were not so common in the Low- 
country of the South, even in early days, as 
some imaginative people have supposed; 
but if they were less frequent, they were, 
nevertheless, far more terrible than any- 
body has ever represented them to be; for 
the reason that no description can convey 
any adequate idea of their intensity, their 
unquenchable deadliness. 

Of all the feuds I ever read of or heard 
of, this feud between the Romans and the 
Requiers was the most terrific. It had 
totally exterminated the Requiers, and 
Jules Roman had been left in his almost in- 
fancy, thirty-six years before I knew him, 
the last male of his race, a little boy at his 
widowed mother’s knee 


With knowledge of all this, and a great 
deal more of like character, no wonder I 
felt that the dagger had its story and its 
tragedy yet to be. 

It was a study to see old Zoro trying to 
remember, to watch him racking his un- 
responsive brain for just a little better 
hold on some tricksy, evasive, and yet 
soul-haunting thought. His serpent-eyes, 
clouded yet gleaming, followed Roman 
furtively during the whole of the evenings 
and mornings spent in camp. 

Roman appeared as much at a loss in his 
memory, I imagined, as did Zoro; for he 
would Jook at the old Negro very intently 
as if trying to solve some problem of iden- 
tity, after which he would pass his hand 
over his forehead and sizh in a tired way, 
though his countenance betrayed no par- 
ticular emotion. 

Curiously enough, neither Wilson ror 
Fred noticed any part of this subtle by- 
play. 

To me there was what I may call an 
undercurrent of something like baffled 
tragedy ir this silent struggle with the past, 
which was going on in the minds of the 
quondam slave and the quondam slave- 
driver. 

I saw that Roman was secretly trying to 
get a look at the dagger. I understood his 
predicament. He was too proud to attempt 
force with Zoro without provocation, and 
too vain of his superiority to stoop to ask a 
favor. Perhaps there was more—some- 
thing connected with the feud. Ab! there it 
was! 1 jumped to the fact at once. Zoro 
had been a slave of the Requiers. This 
conclusion gave me light; it explained the 
old Negro’s dim half-memory of Roman; 
and then, too, it accounted for the creole’s 
strange, perplexed manner of studying 
Zoro, whom he bad seen, no doubt, in his 
(Roman’s) childhood, or, more likely, his 
baby-hood, under some terrible stress of 
danger incident tothe great family war of 
extermination in which the slaves had stood 
by their masters with a fidelity too terrible 
to be admired. 


IV. 

If there is a climate and a particular spot 
on earth exceptionally favorable to roman- 
tic dreaming, that climate and that spot 
will be found together in the wild region of 
the Aucilla. I dreamed there and I know. 
The air is a tonic to the imagination; the 
flower perfumes, even in winter, are intox- 
icating to the fancy; the dusky, slumber- 
ous landscape is full of visionary sugges- 
tions. I soon quit the sports of the wood 
and the stream, giving myself over to the 
luxury of studying the problem suggested 
by the dagger, and watching old Zoro as he 
went about his work or crooned over his 
pipe. By degrees I gained his confidence. 
A gift of tobacco now and then, or a sip of 
liquor from my flask, kind words, appreci- 
ative attention to his grumbling, all helped 
me on wonderfully. At length I began a 
systematic, gradual approach toward my 
object, by shrewdly covert questions and 
indirect suggestions. It would have been 
interesting to note—and I should be glad to 
describe here minutely, if I could~—how I 
slowly coaxed his memory back to him. 
By almost infinitesimal degrees of prog- 
ress, [opened up to him the recollection 
of the feud between the Romans and the 
Requiers. At first he remembered noth- 
ing, not even names; but at length he be- 
gan to brighten and take an _ interest. 
Slowly the dawn of a lost day grew in his 
mind, until I saw that he had recovered 
the past. When it was too late a terrible 
outcome to my thoughtless tampering sug- 
gested itself to me. I cannot imagine why 
I did not think of it sooner. Would nota 
revival of Zoro’s memory revive the old 
feud, and impel the dagger to do its bloody 
work? I at once imagined what a start- 
ling and harrowing close such a turn would 
give to our ideally charming fortnight on 
the Aucilla. 

It was late in the afternoon when this 
sudden revelation of the danger I had been 
brewing came to me, and I at once resolved 
to warn Roman as soon as he should come 
in from the woods. 

They were all late—Fred, Roman and 
Wilson—and the sun was quite down be- 
fore the first of them made his appearance 
in camp. 





Roman was last, He came just as Zoro 


got supper ready. He was tired, but in 

fine spirits on account of three wild turkeys 

he had brought to bag. 

About this time the wind, which had 

been creeping lazily down from the west — 
all day, began to freshen and take on a pe- 

culiar chill, which grew more marked as 

the evening progressed. 

Zoro built a great flaring fire of pine logs, 

saying, with a sbake of the head: 

‘Dis gwine ter be er mighty cole night, 
fo’ suah.” 

I tried to make an opportunity to speak 
with Roman, but he and Wilson got at 
some game of cards—I am glad that lam 
ignorant of all the games—and they became 
wonderfully absorbed, so that I could not 
disturb them. 

Zoro leered at Roman and occasionally 
wagged his head. I could see that he knew 
him now. 

Steadily the wind stiffened and grew 
chillier. Zoro heaped on great logs of 
pine, jagged with rich knots that sputtered 
and flamed like tar; but, despite the liberal 
blaze, the darkness drew close around us, 
with its vast wavering forms, as if to 
threaten us. 

I sat somewhat apart from the rest, 
smoking my medicated cigarettes, and 
watching Zoro’s rheumy eyes follow, with 
reptilian subtlety of expression, every 
movement made by Roman. Far out in 
the swamp, the old panther we all had tried 
so hard to kill, was wailing at long inter- 
vals, but with rhythmical regularity, and I 
fancied that he was slowly coming nearer. 
Fred, who was reading a dog-eared copy of 
Boccuccio’s *‘ Decameron” by the light of 
the fire, looked up once or twice to remark 
that the ‘‘old man-eater” was evidently 
quite hungry. 

Zoro grinned, and, with a savage chuckle 
rattling hoarsely between his words, said: 

** Paynter git °em Gorb ter-night suah ’s 
he born—crazy fool! Yaller nigger got 
no sense, no how. Dat Gorb got er debil 
in ’im; but ef er paynter git ‘im den it’s 
goo’-bye, Gorb, ya-ya-ya-2-a!” 

I think I never heard anything sound so 
hideous as that laugh. 

The old fellow leered at Roman more 
than ever, as the great log-heap began to 
melt down into hot coals that glowed and 
flashed under the heavy gusts of wind. 

I lined my hammock with a heavy blan- 
ket, and, rolling myself in another still 
heavier, got in and lay there vibrating gen- 
tly in the wind and watching the shadows 
advance and retreat on the outer rim of 
the light. Without intending to, I fell 
asleep with the moaning of the breeze and 
the wail of the catamount gradually dying 
away in my dreams. 

It must have been past midnight when I 
awoke, feeling chilly, and got out of my 
hammock to warm myself by the fire, 
which had burned very low. I pushed to- 
gether some heavy ends of the logs, that 
were still smoldering at either side of the 
big bed of embers, and started quite a 
blaze. 

Zoro, who was lying hard by, stirred 
under his old blanket and poked out his 
head to see who I was. I could compare 
him to nothing but a giant old mud-turtle, 
protruding his wrinkled head and neck 
from under his shell. His eyes made me 
shudder, so I turned from him and lighted 
a cigarette. 

The wind was blowing pretty hard now 
and was quite cold for that latitude. I 
wrapped myself close in my blanket and 
sat down by the fire. My back was to the 
tent, my face toward the swamp. 


Vv. 


No opinion touching the freedmen, as a 
mass, or regarding any one of them, should 
be formed without first studying carefully 
the Negro, as a race, from both the histori- 
cal and the psychological points of view. 
You must begin in Africa ages ago, and 
slowly work your way down, from the 
wildest and savagest liberty, through gen- 
erations of slaves, to the dawn of genuine 
freedom. The proposition is very simple, 
but the practical performance of its re- 
quirements is a colossal work. Who will 
do it? 

Those who owned slaves and studied 
them, with genuine care for their welfare, 








from the master’s standpoint, thought they 
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understood the Negro; but they did not 
know him as deep as his skin. 

Those who bought and sold slaves for 
profit—men-brokers, dealers in human 
beings—fancied that they could read the 
black chattel at sight; but they long ago 
discovered their mistake. 

Then the Abolitionists, John Brown and 
the rest, in the fine frenzy of a far- 
reaching and subtle philanthrophy, were 
quite sure that they hud been given inspi- 
ration and prophecy, wherefore they com” 
prehended the Negro now and forever; 
and yet, how meager was their knowledge! 

Asin the past, so now, there are alarm- 
ists. who would have the world all the time 
just on the point of seeing a war of races ip 
the South. Such pessimists have never read 
the first line of Negro character. 

As a person—an individual—the Negro 
is awfully revengeful and vindictive, upon 
occasion, but the race is gentle, loving, 
over-faithful. It is somewhat difficult to 
draw this distinction, but it is important 
and must be clearly maintained, especially 
when considering the American freedmen. 
I have taken some pains to collect data 
bearing upon the question of vindictive- 
ness in slaves. The weight of it all goes to 
show that revengefulness was not epidemic 
and could not become so with them; but 
there were sporadic cases of the most hor- 
rible and revolting kind. On the other hand, 
however, forgiving kindness and trustful 
affection were virtues coextensive with the 
race. 

Whilst John Brown could never have in_ 
cited the Southern Negroes to the pitch of 
a general impulse against the lives of their 
owners, the master, in almost any instance, 
could have roused his slave to the most 
heroic action by operating on his sense of 
love and devotion. It was quite within the 
scope of this influence for the slaves of a 
plantation to espouse the feud of their mas- 
ter’s family; nor was it an evidence of an 
alien. mood for them to nurse tke rancor 
with even more deadly purpose than the 
temperament of the whites could compass. 

You have read how relentlessly, for days 
and nights together, the bloodhounds used 
to track a siave to his doom; but when the 
slave himself once became the bloodhound, 
so to say, and set himself to the purpose of 
revenge, there could be no parallel to his 
ferocity, his cunning, or his tireless perseve- 
rance. 

I thought I could see in Zoro’s heavy, 
wrinkled, almost savage face, unmistakable 
traces of those passions, peculiar to his 
race; passions which had been distorted, 
poisoned, deformed by the example and 
teaching of his masters. 

Thé fire burned too low. I could not get 
warm. Those northwesters are searching 
winds. 

‘* Zoro, get up and throw on some logs 
here, I’m cold!” Lexclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see that the fire will go out?” 

** Ya’, sah, all right, sah,” he answered, 
crawling up slowly, and rubbing his eyes. 


He stumbled around and fetched some 
big knots from a pile he had prepared dur 
ing the day. ‘‘Lis’n at dat ole paynter,” 
he muttered, as he stirred the coals. ‘‘ He’s 
jis es hongry es he kin be. Goo’ by Gorb 
ter night—eat’m suah, dis night!” He 
wagged his head and chuckled hoarsely. 
The panther, judging by its voice, had 
come very near. We soon had a big flame 
roaring in the wind and stabbing the dark- 
ness. 

Roman came out of the tent, with a 
heavy blanket folded like a shawl about his 
shoulders, and stood close to the fire. He 
said something about feeling chilly, and 
asked me what time it was. 

Zoro’s eyes gloated on the creole’s strong 
dark face for a good while with such inten- 
sity that I became nervous. The feeling 
took possession of me that a crisis was at 
hand, and 1 was powerless to make any 
effort in avoidance. 

Suddenly Roman stooped and peered 
sharply into the darkness, as though he had 
heard something out there. 

Zoro made a strange motion, asif listening 
to some startling sound ; then took a stealthy 
step toward the creole. A weakness, abso- 
lutely overpowering, fell upon me, so that I 

could scarcely maintain my attitude. 

I saw that Roman was utterly unaware 
ef Zoro’s threatening behavior. I could 


there, Roman! Beware!" I cried, with in- 
tense feeling, springing to my feet. 

He turned his calm face irquiringly 
toward me. 

Then the end came. 


Vi. 


The mind and the body of a Negro act 
together with a swiftness which is amazing, 
especially when a sudden impulse or 
necessity calls for it. In this regard, at 
least, Negroes are like wild animals. 

I was looking past Roman at Zoro, when 
without the slightest sound, a huge body, 
flying through the air, struck the creole 
and bore him down. Instantly I saw that 
it was the panther, but I was so paralyzed 
with the shock of the apparition that I 
could not move or even cry out. 

Zoro, however, acted with the prompt- 
ness and quickness of a steel spring. I saw 
his hand leap to his bosom, and fetch out 
the flashing dagger; and then, without a 
breath of faltering, he fell upon the beast 
with a silent, concentrated fury awful to 
behold. 

Up and down, like the keen twinkling of 
a lightning bolt, went the steel blade and 
its attendant diamonds. The great beast 
writhed round, screaming with pain, and 
clasped Zoro. 

Just at this point a third actor appeared, 
gaunt and muscular, flourishing a long, 
heavy pine-knot. It was Gorb. 

What a blow that was! The heavy sound 
of it echoed through the dark, windy 
woods. 

The panther reeled backward under the 
force of the stroke; then, with the fury of 
death in its veins, it leaped upon this new 
foe, and the two rolled on the ground. 
Roman spraog nimbly to his feet—cool, 
cool self-possessed, ready as ever, his re- 
volver in his hand. He stepped over Zoro’s 
prostrate form, and stood beside the two 
closely clasped combatants. He did not 
fire; for the beast was uppermost and dead 
already; he simply stooped, and, taking the 
panther by the loose nape, dragged it off 
its enemy. 

By this time Wilson and Fred had come 
out of the tent, looking about in a dazed, 
inquiring way. 

Zoro was dead; the beast had bitten him 
through the neck. 

Gorb was badly hurt; but he lived and 
went back with us to Tallahassee. 

When Roman read the inscription on the 
dagger he smiled grimly, then said, in his 
most nonchalant way : 

“It is a noble end tothe feud. Old Zoro 
was a hero, if he was once the slave of a 
Requier.” 

He handed the weapon to me. I read 
the two words: Adolphe Requier, en- 
graved in the three-edged blade, and gave 
it back to him. 

‘‘Keep it as atoken and asign of the 
new day,” I said. 

He smiled,and looked away dreamily, as 
if some fine inner vision were feasting on 
the suggestion. 

* + 7. . * 

Who knows how soon will come the day, 
when some foe, leaping out from a storm 
of old-world ambitions and jealousies, as 
that panther sprang from the windy dark- 
ness, will attempt to bear down and destroy 
our nation and our liberties? And who 
knows with what heroic courage a black 
wall of freedmen will interpose? The day, 
indeed, may arrive when African blood 
shall wash out the last spot of prejudice 
from the heart of the white man. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. IND. 





DIMPLE-LAND. 
BY CARRIE W. BRONSON. 


In Dimple-land, in Dimple-land, 
The grass is always green ! 
There May and May go hand in hand, 
With not a storm between. 
"Tis all jonquils, 
And daffodils, 
And dandelions gay : 
And trees that dress in pink and white, 
And birds that sing all day. 





The lucky folk in Dimple-land 
Do naught from sun to sun. 
Yet everything that’s fine and grand 
Grows there for every one. 
With little smiles, 
And cunning wiles, 





not longer hold my peace. ‘‘ Look out 


And naught is there too great or dear 
To purchase with a kiss. 


Such fun they have in Dimple-land! 
It is the drollest place! 
Somebody shouts, or waves a hand, 
Or makes a funny face ; 
Then all the folk 
+ Join in the joke, 
And jump, and sing, and laugh. 
So many merry games they know, 
I cavnot tell you half. 


And when at last they just begin 
To tire of so much play, 
The Queen of Dimple-land comes in, 
And tucks them all away; 
And shuts their eyes 
With lullabies. 
I think that you'll agree, 
No other country ever had 
Su sweet a Queen as she. 
ALBIon, N. Y. 
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“ TOOTIE.” 








BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 





‘‘ Toor” was ouryoungrobin. He was 
blown from a neighboring tree into our 
yard, late in the autumn, and found ina 
forlorn condition by the children, who 
brought the wretched little bird into the 
house to be cared for until it should be able 
to fly. 

The family cat was far from being 
friendly, and the basket containing the 
robin was hidden round in various corners, 
until finally, a vacant room upstairs was 
devoted to its especial use. 

Tootie was carefully fed with an abun- 
dant supply of bread crumbs dipped in 
water, flies and dainty worms, until he grew 
into a respectable looking bird. It was 
surprising what an appetite he had. His 
bill seemed always open and eager, for the 
out-door food, particularly. The children 
spent a great deal of time in digging up the 
ground to supply his wants. 

Tootie’s intelligence increased with his 
goud looks, and by the time his feathers 
were well grown he astonished the family 
by exhibitions of his knowledge and his 
amusing ways. He learned very soon that 
the door of his room opened into the chil- 
dren’s chamber, and early in the morning 
he would begin to sing as loud as he possi- 
bly could, and fly impatiently against the 
door until it was opened for him. Then he 
would begin his loud screaming and fly 
across the room to their bed, where he 
would hop on the children’s heads and be 
satisfied to stay awhile in their hands, but 
soon made known his desire to be taken 
down. stairs to breakfast. 

When one of the boys was ready to go, 
Tootie would perch on his shoulder and 
ride down to the dining-room, with perfect 
satisfaction. When there, he did not hesi- 
tate to fly on the table and help himself 
to any bit which happened to please hia 
taste; and as it was useless to try to teach 
him good manners, he was not permitted 
to remain long. The children’s papa quite 
spoiled him, however, giving him cream 
out of a silver teaspoon. He drank it very 
gracefully, and evidently considered tha, 
the proper way to take cream. 

He liked to hop around down-stairs 
during the day; but if allowed to stay ina 
lower room toward evening, he became 
uneasy and wanted to be taken to his own 
apartment. If carried into the hall, he 

would fly upstairs and hop around 
disconsolately, uttering his shrill ‘‘ cheep, 
cheep” until permitted to enter the right 
door. He had a perch in his room which 
suited him, and he never wanted it 
changed. 

After awhile, Tootie was taken out in the 
yard every day, and allowed to fly up in 
the trees and on the roofs of the nearest 
houses. He enjoyed that greatly; but as 
soon as he heard one of us call ‘‘Too—tie!” 
he would turn his little head on one side 
and then on the other in a coquettish way; 
and, finally, after a little more coaxing, he 

would begin his shrill cry of joy, and come 
fluttering down right into our hands, and 
be carried, contentedly, into the house. 
We never could think of putting Tootie in- 
to a cage; and it became quite a task to 
care for him, keep him out of danger, and 
yet allow him some desirable freedom. We 
loved Tootie; but we didn’t know what to 
do with him. It was too late in the season 





and all the robins seemed to have left the 

vicinity. 

One morning, Tootie was taken out to 

enjoy his daily exercise, and he flew far up 

in the tree-tops and upon the roofs, singing 

and merry in the autumn sunshine, The 

children lost sight of him for awhile, ang 

when they began to look for him he wag 

not tobe found. They noticed, however, 

a large flock of robins flying around arg 

pausing in the trees on the sidewalks, ap. 

parently chatting gayly of their flight to a 

more Southern home. Tootie had disap- 

peared; and then every one began to be 
very sorry. The whole family went out in 
the door-yard, and made themselves ridicu- 
lous, calling in high-pitched and what they 
intended to be very musical and enticing 
tones: 

**Too—tie! Too—tie!” 

And the children’s papa went along the 
sidewatks down town, stopping under 
every trec where he fancied he heard a 
robin, and looking up in the branches and 
saying ‘‘Too-tie!” too, while people must 
have thought him very queer indeed. 

But Tootie did not come again. 

We preferred to believe that our robin 
had recognized his friends and joined them 
in their southward flight, and that he had 
escaped all prowling cats and heartless 
boys, and was happy with his own bird. 
relations. 

So, when spring came, the children im. 
agined that each pretty red-breast that 
hopped, unafraid, to our very doors, or 
sang merrily in the trees, was our lost pet, 
returned to his early home. But, if he were 
indeed one of them, he was far too happy 
among his robin-friends to ever pay much 
attention to the once familiar call of ‘* Too. 
tie!” 

CuicaGo, ILL. 
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FRENCH ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 99 letters. 

My 32, 79, 20, 64, 38, 11, 51, 42, 67, form the 
name of the heroine of my whole. 

My 81, 53, 2, 98, 24, 85, isan adjective descrip 
tive of the country where she dwelt, 

My 45, 69, 21, 86, 50, 33, is the name of the 
country to which she undertook a journey. 

Mr 18, 58, 6, 36, is the one for whose sake she 
did so. 

My 3v, 73, 65, 88, 48, is what she desired to 
obtain for him. 

My 70, 12, 77, 4, 25, 91, 63, 83, 47, is the one of 
whom she asked it. 

My 80, 19, 28, 97, 34, is the place where he 
stood when she appeared before him. 

My 56, 74, 59, 8, is the relation which he had 
then just assumed toward the nation. 

My 71, 46, 1, 61, 28, 37, was the result of her 
efforts. J 

My 75, 82, 13, 99, is the name of the one 
whose company she made part of the journey. 

My 39, 55, 72, 96, 17, is the state in which she 
performed the remainder. 

My 92, 49, 29, 14, 57, is the manner in which 
she traveled. 

My 66, 89, 27, 52, 41, 7, 22, is what she was 
often indebted to. 

My 40, 76, 87, 44, 84, 94, were among those 
from whom she received it. 

My 26, 95, 3, 35, 90, is what she found in the 
streets of the city which marked the end of her 
journey. 

My 62, 10, 93, 72, 15, 31, 43, 5, is an adjective 
which, at last, might well be applied to her. 

My 16, 68, is a personal pronoun. 

My 9, 54, is a preposition. 

My 60, is a preposition. 

My whole is an extract from a well-know? 
story. c, W. KE. 


BQUARE-WORD. 
*-_* *¢ * 


*.¢ © 8 @ 


*_* * * 
*.*s * * 
* * * * 
- -_ * * 

Upper word : A celebrated British novelist 
and poet, 

Next word: A kingdom of Asia. 

Next: A Latin participle. 

Next: Portable dwellings. 

Last: A famous Italian poet. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My first, a preposition. 
My second relates to a part of the body in 
the Latin language. 
My third is a river of Italy. 








They buy whate’er they miss ; 


to turn him out alone, to care for himself; 


My fourth and fifth is substantial, and 
My whole is immaterial. 








—_—_ Oh ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 29th. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS, 

George Washington. Martin Luther. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Guspard de Coligny, Charles 
gumuer. William the Silent. 

WORD PUZZLE. 
No one can peep, 
Sonoone' sees 
the deed, 
SYLLABLE PUZZLE, 
Madden. 
Denmark. 
Market. 
Etna. 
Naval. 
Valley. 
Leyden. 
Dental. 





Selections. 
THE WILD SOWER. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Ur and down the land I go, 
Through the valley, over hill; 

Many a pleasant ground I sow, 
Never oneI reap or till; 

Fan and flail I never wield, 

Leave no hayrick in the field. 


Farmer goes with leathern scrip, 
Fills the harrowed earth with seed ; 
In the self-same score I slip 
Germs of many a lusty weed; 
Though I scatter in his track, 
I possess nor bin nor sack. 


He sows wheat, and I sow tare; 
Rain and sunshine second toil ; 
Tame and wild these acres share, 
Wrestling for the right of soil. 
I stand by and clap my hands, 
Cheering on my urchin bands. 


Mine the cockle in the rye, 
Thornéd thistle, large and fine, 
And the daisy’s white fringed eye, 
And the dodder’s endless twine ; 
Mine those fingers five that bind 
Every blade and stalk they find. 


Mine the lilies, hot and bright, 
Setting summer meads on fire ; 
Mine the silkweed’s spindles white, 
Spinning Autumn’s soft attire. 

Golden-rod and aster then 
I bring up by bank and glen. 


Whoso fleeth to the woods, 
Whoso buiideth on the plains, 
I, too, seek those solitudes, 
Leading on my hardy trains: 
Thorn and brier, still man’s lot, 
Crowd around the frontier cot. 


Many serve me, unaware— 

Shaggy herds that ceaseless roam, 
And the rovers of the air 

Passing to their winter home ; 
More than these upon me wait— 
Wind and water bear my freight. 


Thus, a sower wild, I go, 
Trafficking with every clime, 
Still the fruitful germs I sow 
That shall vex your harvest-time ; 
Otherwise, ye toil-stooped men, 
Eden’s ease were come again ! 
—Journal of Education, Boston. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Tue personal household of Queen Victo- 
tia is composed of over a thousand per- 
sons, costing yearly a sum of $1,945,000. 
It consists of a Lord Steward, a Lord 
Chamberlain, a Master of the Horse, each 
With a salary of $10,000: a Keeper of the 

ivy Purse at $11,000. with three assist- 
ants at $3 000 each; a Treasurer, a Comp- 
troller, a Vice-Chamberlain, a Comptroller 
of Accounts, a Master of the Household, a 
Master of the Ceremonies, a Master of the 

hounds, each at $6,000 per annum; a 

Grand Falconer at $6000; an Usher of 
the Black Rod at $10,000; a Mistress of 
the Robes at $3,000: eight ladies of the 
bedchamber at $2.500; ten bedchamber 
Women at $1.500 each; ten maids 
of honor at $1,500; fourteen equerries 
at $3,500: eight pages of honor at $750; 
eight lords-in-waiting at $4,000; fourteen 
sTooms-in- waiting at $2.000; ten gentlemen 
Ushers at $400; ten sergeants-at-arms at a 
similar salary; a poet laureate, Lord Ten- 
hyson, at $500; a painter-in-ordinary, a 
Marine painter, a sculptor-in-ordinary, a 
surveyor of pictures at $1,000; an exam- 
iner of plays at $3,000; a principal chef de 
cuisine at $4,000 per annum; a principal 
cellar msster at $2,500; 9 housekeepers, 130 

Ousemaids, and, lastly, an official rat- 
catcher at Windsor, at a salary of $80, 
and another for Buckingham Palace at $60. 
All these payments, even down to the 
ben of the official ratcatchers, have to 


submited every year to the House of 
mmons. 
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= ; f the popular favorite for dressing 








the hair, Restoring color when 

ray, and preventing Dendruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please. 
50c. and $1.00 at D: 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, COR. OF .CANAL STP., N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children. 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and {Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request, 


NATURE’S Sanitary Science 


CURE FOR teaches us to promptly re- 


move ail decomposi: ma- 


terials from our dwellings; 
CONSTIPATION of more importance is the 
9 removal he wastp pred. 
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of t 
cts of the human yoy 
kidneys 





means of the skin, e 

and bowels. The slightest ir- 
regularity in the action of 
these portant organs 
should be at:onee checked 
by the use ef TaRRant's Er- 





% PATION _ by 
bs cleansing the bowels an 
tablishing a regular habit. 
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2 It acts gently upon the kid- 
d h neys, opens the pores of the 

IC 2 Ga ac 8, skin and thus assist« nature 
to throw off all morbid hu- 
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FIREWORKS. 


Buy of th r= 
Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 

A fall line ot 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors fi 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 


We manufac- 
ture only fine 
Se 
FULL LINE OF 


Lanterns |Z 
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DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 


13 Dey St., New York. 


BOOSE FORNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Capper & Fin Mos, Clery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 608 SIXTH AVE., 
1888 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 








‘price, pleasant to the tacte, 
DY § Pp E 7 S$ 1A entie in action. Sold by 
s druggists everywhere. 
Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 








_ FURNITURE, ETC. 


DegraalTavor 
“358 PHOLSTERERS 
47 AND 49 WEST 14TH-ST. 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVS. 
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6A8 East20"S:ny. 


To meet the demand for Cheap 
Goods for Country Homes, by in- 
creasing the capacity of our ware- 
rooms, we have added a special 
line of LOW PRICE SUITS for 
BED-ROOMS, PARLORS and 
DINING-ROOMS. At the same 
time will maintain our reputation 
for GOOD GOODS. We also call 
special attention to double-cane 
goods for piazzas and sitting- 
rooms in Seaside Houses and 
Country Hotels. 

First-class goods of our own ex- 
clusive designs and manufacture, 
in unique pattern and fine finish, 
at moderate prices. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 





6 and 8 E. 20th St., New York. 





Edwin Alden & Bros Rowspaper advertising agents 
Cincinnatiand New York. ates furnished free. 


140,000 CARRIAGES 


WOW IN USE 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Were Built by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Wholesale Manufacturers of 
Top Buggies, Phaetons, 
Barouches and 
Pleasure Wagons, 


gSTABLISHED 1870 














HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORE. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SFRINGS, N. Y. 


Centrally located m United 
States and ae Taian Hotels 
Enlarged and Newly Furnished. 

Suites of rooms with all moderp improvements. Open 
from May to November. W. H. MoCAFFREY, Prop'r 


TRAVEL. 


THe CHICAGO "0 
ORTH- 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA, 




















bet wee! . 
OR. MINNE AP OUI. and, the route to Madison, 
La Crosse, Ashland, Duluth, be 
deen, Pierre, and 
route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay. Ishpem- 
d the mining regio 
Superior. It is the Lake Shoreand Parlor Car Route 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS on night traine, PALA- 
TIAL DINING CARS on through trains, between 
CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO AND ST. PauL, 
CHICAGO AND COUNCIL BLUFFs. 

If you are goi to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 

nm Franvisco, Helena, Portiand,or any point in the 

est or Northwest, ask the ticket agent for tickets 
via the ** NORTH-WESTERN.’ All agents sell 


them. 
M. HUGHITT, R. 8S. HAIR, 
General Manager, Genera! Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 





WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Position and close relation to 
principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important 
eontinental link in that system of through transpor- 
bation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. I 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southw: 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 





appliances of _ 

and that exac r J discipline which governs the prac- 
tical operation o' . Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting points { 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are com of well ventilated, finely up- 
holste Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Bleepers of the latest design, gad sumptuous 


eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas Cit: hison 
are also run the Celebr "chal -taee 


esota. 8 
rable route to the rich wheat fields and 
lands of interior Dakota, pn agp — 
Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca 
kakee, has been een 


ing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’ 
CHICAGO. 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP GYPSY CLO! 


Gypsy Cloth is an elamine, fine and artistic in draping, while firm in texture.—[Deline- 


For those considered too young to wear crape, and others who have left it off, the first 


favorite will undoubtedly be the Gypsy Cluth, a canvas weave, firm yet light, and falling 
in graceful folds.—[{Demorest’s Monthly. 

When crape has been left off we have the Gypsy Cloth, a fine soft etamine, cool, yet 
with a firm texturc, and draping most effectively.—[Bon Ton. 





Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of an 


parties . 
rst Cabin Saloon, according to location. 
ov Fare 





Excurs 
For information and arrangement of passage contracts, please ap ply to 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Special Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men, 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 


; ay Tipe croscing the Atiantic, combined with excellent Cabin 
accommodations, fine Saloons and a liberal and substan lof 


Fare. Svesage yozase 
ten Saxe. This line is most popular with mewbers of every profession, and patronized by Educationa 
or 


length of ocean 


to $15.00 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, No. 63 Broadway, New York, 
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fuem and Guriten, 


(he Acricuitural Editor wilt be olad to receive any 
Ppractwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


COLD STORAGE FOR GRAPES. 


Its VALUE—CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS— 
SYSTEMS OF REFRIGERATION AND IN- 
SULATION. 


IL 


BY WARD D. GUNN. 








THE COST OF HOUSES, ETC. 


In regard to the expense of buildings, the dif- 
ferent patent apparatus, royalty, cost of run- 
ning, etc., some difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining information as explicit as desired. 
To this end inquiries were addressed to parties 
using or controlling the patents named, calling 
for information on the above pvints; but an 
unaccountable reticence characterized the re- 
plies of some, while others willingly gave the 
desired information. Notwithstanding this re- 
luctance, sufficient data has been gathered to 
enable us to make a trustworthy approximation 
ofsuch expense. The inquiries called for the 
cost of a house 20x20, outside measure, with 8 
ft. ceiling or storage room ; its practical storage 
capacity; quantity of ice required to run it at 
36° ; cost of ice-pan and all apparatas pertaining 
to the patent, and the amount of royalty. It 
will be seen at once that an element of difficulty 
in presenting precise estimates, lies in the dif- 
ference in prices of material and labor in dif- 
ferent sections ; but this difficulty is measurably 
obviated by giving the prices on which the esti- 
mates are based. This will enable parties to 
make such reduction or increase as local prices 
may justify. 

COST OF HOUSE, 20x2(, OUTSIDE—FISHER PATENT. 





5,000 ft, hemlock at $14 p. M..........eeeeeees $70 00 
4,000 “ novelty siding at $25 p. M............ 50 00 
8,200 “* spruce flooring, at $20.............+++ 64 00 
4,000 shingles at $4.50............ceeeeeeeeees 18 00 
400 ft. PIME At BC...... cc ccccccccccccccccscere 12 00 
25 cords sawdust at $1.60. ......-.ceececeeees 8T 50 
Hauling and packing same.............+5-++- 87 50 
Ice-pan, $43 ; waste pipes, etc. $8. .......... 51 00 
Nails, sash, doors, hinges, etc...... Bevedes ove 15 00 
Carpenters’ work, $2.50 per day, at least...... 125 00 
Royalty, 25c. per sq. ft., outside measure.... 100 00 
Cost Of building. ........ccececccceveeeeeeeeee $530 50 
Ice for 5 months, 60 tons at $2...........0. 60 120 00 

$700 50 
COST OF HOUSE, 20x20, OUTSIDE—GERALDS’ PATENT. 
3,400 ft. hemlock at $14 p. M.........-+000+ «+» $47 60 
1,500 “ novelty siding at $25 p. M............ - 87 50 
2,160 “ spruce flooring at $20 p. M........... 48 00 
4,000 shingles at $4.50........66 .erereeeeeees - 1800 
400 Tt. pIME At 80... .ccceecceeeeccecewesececees 12 00 
16 cords BAWGUSE At $1.50... ... 6.0. cece enweee 24 00 
Hauling and packilg...............sseeeeeeee 24 00 
Ice-pan and waste pipe...........seeseeeeeees 20 00 
Nails, sash, doors, hinges, etc................ 12 00 
Carpenters’ work, $2.50 per day.............. 100 00 
Royalty, 25c. per sq. ft., outside.............. 100 00 
Cans C8 BOUTIN. onc ccvcccccccceccccceccssseeé $435 10 
Ice for 5 months, 20 tons at $2.........-...+6+ 40 00 

$478 10 


The cost of house of the Ridgway Patent we 
are not enabled to give with desirable accuracy ; 
but it is sufficient to say that it equals and prob- 
ably exceeds that of the Fisher, as one side of 
the building is higher, the patent apparatus 
more costly, and full as much labor required. 
It is regretted that the company decline to pre- 
sent figures for publication, either as to cost of 
apparatus or royalty. 

Scanning the above estimates, queries may 
arise as to the difference in some items, espe- 
cially in cost of walls, ice-boxes and pans, con- 
sumption of ice, etc. These queries will be suffi- 
ciently answered by considering the difference 
in the hight of posts and walls, ard consequent 
difference in the amount of labor and material ; 
the varying dimensions of ice-boxes and pans; 


the heavier timbers required, etc. The Ridg- 
way and Fisher require 20{t. posts, the 
Geralds 15ft. The Ridgway ice-box is 18 


x4ft., 8ft. deep, to be half-filled with ice, say 8 
tons, and replenished weekly with 2 tons, equal 
to about 45 tons for 5 moaths. The Fisher ice- 
box is 16x16 ft., 8 ft. deep, to be filled with 60 
tons. The Geralds’ ice-box is 17x7ft., with 6 
ft. of ice,20 tons for 5 months. The space on the 
upper floor of the Geralds (not occupied by ice- 
box) is used for ordinary storage room. The 
space on the upper floor of the Ridgway (not 
occupied by ice-bex) is also a cold storage room, 
about three fourths the dimensions of the room 
below, cooled by another ice-box. If used, this 
would require as much more ice as stated above 
—45 tons. 

Lumber is estimated at best quality yard 
prices. Sawdust is computed after packing, 
not loose in wagon-boxes, and is supposed to be 
hauled three or four miles. No estimate is 
made for fcundation wal.s. A packing room 
connected is a necessity where the houss is not 
attached to another building. The storage ca- 
pacity of house 20x20, with 8 ft. ceiling, is 20 
tons, 


The largest grower in Ulster County, and 
probably in the Hudson Valley, referred to as 
having two houses (20x30, on the Fisher plan) 
found them to cost $1,000 each. The practical 
storage capacity was 30 tons each. About 30 tons 
were also stored in the packing room attached 

for several weeks, An ice-house attached cost 
$200 extra. By comparing it will be seen that our 
estimate above cannot be far out of the way, 
considering also that no estimate is made for 
foundation walls or painting. 

In reference to temperature, it has been found 
generally that the Fisher system can maintain 
86° only in favorable weather, and that during 
warmer periods its lowest poiat is 38°, The Ridg- 
way and Geralds can be kept even lower than 
36° if necessary. ¢ 
Any extended statement in relation to this 
subject would be deficient without some refer- 
ence to the new proceas of the Lawton Preservy- 
ing Co. This process is regarded as private 
property, and we are not enabled to describe it, 
except to say that preservation is accomplished 
by purified air, of ordinary cellar temperature 

Failing to obtain any satisfactory information, 
on repeated inquiries of the company, we must 
accept the current adverse rumors and published 
statements of responsible parties as having 
sufficient foundation, in fact, to reject the pro- 
cess, for the present at least, from the list of 
approved methods. It is hoped, however, that 
the company will succeed in their efforts 
to overcome the obj ctions arising during the 
past season, chief among which is the imparta- 
tion of a gaseous flavor to grapes, rendering them 
undesirable except for wine. The “Jackson” is 
another patent, somewhat similar to the Fisher, 
the ice-box occupying the upper half, and sur- 
rounded on sides and top with non-conducting 
material, and producing dry, cold air. As this 
patent is not in use here, we cannot speak of its 
work with certainty. The old style of wet, drip 
houses, it is not thought necessary to specially 
refer to, as any system failirg to produce dry 
air would be found defective for grape preser- 
vation, however desirable it might be for some 
other fruits. 

Many cold storage houses are in contempla- 
tion. Growers should avail themselves of their 
benefits ; but they should also carefully consider 
the cost. Not only this, but other considerations, 
such as interest, insurance, wear and tear, Cort 
of ice and facilities of getting it, the possibili- 
ties of short crops, and many other things are 
to be borne in mind. 

WHAT COLD STORAGE WILL NOT Do. 


Finally, at risk of repetition, let it be empha- 
sized, that as good as cold storage is, it will not 
do all things. It will not ripen unripe fruit; 
it will not heal a broken or bruised berry; it 
will not reinvigorate mildewed stems; it will 
not always prevent mold where juices exude, al- 
though materially cliecking its spread. Hence 
twill not be found a sovereign panacea for 
icareless and unbusinesslike methods of hap- 
hazard shippers; but the careful, patient, and 
painstaking will get the reward of their labors 
from it, 

CLINTONDALE, N. Y. 





OBSERVATIONS OF TREE-LIFE. 


Tue Department of Agriculture, iu its Forestry 
Division, has prepared a schedule for observa- 
tions of tree life, and, accompanying it, of 
weather conditions, for the purpose of aiding an 
interest in forestry work, and to arrive at certain 
resulta explained on the schedules. 

It is desirable that these observations should 
be noted by a very large namber of persons, and 
everybody interested will be welcome to apply 
for the blanks, to the Department. 

As the season is rather advanced, not all the 
points required may be taken this year, but even 
a partial report will be acceptable. 

The objects as stated in the schedule are as 
follows : 

“1. To note progress of local developments in tree 
life, for the purpose of enlarging knowledge of bio- 
logical conditions. 

2. To arrive at conclusions as to relative climatic 
conditions expressed by phases of plant development, 
and also vice versa as to dependence of such develop- 
ments on such conditions, 

“3. To determine period of vegetation of different 
species (time from appearance of first leaf to general 
change of foliage). 

“4. To ascertain the relative dependence of differ- 
ent species on climatic conditions, determining re!- 
atively time for planting. 

“5. To enable comparison of behavior of same 
species under climatic conditions of different locali- 
ties, thus allowing preliminary estimates of capacity 
of the species for acclimation,” 


PLANTING ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


A common mistake, in setting out ornamental 
trees on new places, is in placing them too near 
together. This is especially the case with ever- 
greens. When small, or three or four feet higb, 
they appear like graceful little shrubs, and the 
owner appears not to be aware of the massive 
monsters they will become, if not interfered 
with. For a few years, while the trees are 
small, the grounds have a neat and handsome 





crowd each other; the growth of side limbs is 
crippled; they shoot upward for light and 
growth, and become tall, slender, with dead side 
branches. 

There are three ways to prevent this distor- 
tion of what would be otherwise beautiful: 1. 
To plant the trees so far apart that they will 
not interfere when they become full-grown. 2. 
To keep an eye to them as they increase in size, 
and to thin out all that interfere with the growth 
of others. 3. To select small trees, or shrubs 
in place of larger trees, and plant no others. 
There are two difficulties ‘in adopting the 
first method—namely: The owner does not 
like to have his grounds nearly bald for so many 
years, with only a young tree here and there, 
some twenty feet apart; and without a full ap- 
preciation of the size they wiil eventually 
reach, he will still have them too near together. 
Most owners, therefore, set them out so as to 
give for the few present years handsomely 
planted grounds, vaguely intending, if neces- 
sary, to thin out afew. But when the proper 
time arrives, they have not the nerve to destroy 
beautiful trees, now handsomely developed into 
graceful forms. The result is, that in a few 
more years they are crowded and distorted. 
The third remedy—namely, selecting small trees 
or large shrubs—is safe and secure agianst fu- 
ture difficulty, provided a good selection can be 
made, 

In order to give some information as to the 
size to which many common ornamental trees 
will attain, we have just measured a number 
which were set out from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight years ago, on strong, naturally rich soil, 
which after a few years had no further cultiva- 
tion, but which more or less shaded the ground. 
Among evergreens— 

Austrian pine trees had grown from 9 to 12 
inches in diameter, over 26 feet high, with a 
spread of branches 18 feet in diameter. 

Scotch pines are 14 to 16 inches in diameter, 
with 24 feet spread. 

White pine, 1 foot in diameter, 31 feet high, 
19 feet spread. 

American arbor vite, 8 inches in diameter, 12 
feet spread. 

Menzie’s spruce, 8 inches in diameter, 25 feet 
high, and 15 feet spread. 

Hemlock, 8 inches in diameter, 24 feet high, 
with a spread of 18 feet. 

Norway spruce, 1-foot in diameter, 24 feet 
spread, and 35 feet high. 

Black spruce, 9 inches in diameter, 18 feet 
spread, and 19 feet high. 

Some of these were too much crowded, which 
made their growth rather taller, and the diame- 
ter of their spread of branches rather less than 
otherwise. 

The growth of a few eommon deciduous trees 
planted at the same time, was the following: 

Weeping birch was 1 foot in diameter, 35 feet 
high, and 18 feet spread of branches. 

Silver maple, 16 inches in diameter, 32 feet 
high, and 16 feet spread. 

European larch, 20 inches in diameter, 40 feet 
high, and 20 feet spread. 

We give the diameter of the trees, that our 
readers may see the change thay takes place in 
the small and slender shrub-like trees when set 
out, as they reach the massive pillars afterward. 
It must not be forgotten that many of them 
will ultimately be twice as large, or more, than 
the dimensions we have given. It will, there- 
fore, be readily seen how absurd it would be to 
plant a small dooryard with such trees and ex- 
pect them to retain an appropriate appearance. 
There is one remedy, or a partial one, which 
may prevent this outgrowth, and this is in 
pinching back tbe leader and side branches, to 
keep the trees within some bounds, if the owner 
has forethought and taste enough to do it in 
time. 

Among some of the small trees of the same 
age, which may be appropriately used, the fol- 
lowing measurements were made: Tree box, 8 
feet high and 6 feet spread; pinus pumilio, 12 
feet high, 10 feet apread; and several of the 
dwarf Norway spruce and other evergreens, 
which are raised and sold by nurserymen. 
Among the larger shrubs, taking still less room, 
are the Tartarian honeysuckle, Philadelphus, 
Japan quiace, plum leaved spirma, purple fringe, 
and others.— Country Gentleman. 





SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 


A GENTLEMAN living on Long Island, who 
farms more as arelaxation from literary work 
than with a view to earning a livelihood by agri_ 
culture, has met with singular success in the 
culture of sweet corn. He is somewhat conver- 
sant with scientific matters, and has brought 
that knowledge to bear in his farm operations, 
He tells the following story: 

*T raised seven acres of the finest white oats 
that I ever saw, and the principal fertilizer was 
the product of kilns of brush and soft clam 
shells. There was a light dusting of guano ap- 
plied just before a shower. When the crop was 
cradled the standing grain alongside the swath 
looked like a wall, so close were the stems, and 
the winnowed grain weighed thirty-five pounds 
to the bushel. They were not wild oats. I had 





appearance, In a few more years they begin to 





done sowing that kind years before. 





ee 

“But the sweet corn! I planted about ten 
square rods in the garden and about half gn 
acre in the field; but the garden corn wag the 
pet. A penand yard for hogs was on the site 
of my garden when I took the farm. Of course, 
this was all done away with, as were all other 
nuisances on the place. Then the ground wag 
spread with fresh slaked lime, about half 9 
bushel to the square rod, and plowed under 
deeply. Then as much more l.me was spread on 
top, and the ground marked in four feet squares, 
Three feet will doin a small plot, or the corp 
may be planted in rows three feet apart. At the 
intersection of the markings, the ground, in a 
space of more than a foot square, was mixed 
with about a teaspoonful of Peruvian guano, 
andfour kernels of selected mammoth sweet 
corn (sometimes called mammoth evergreen) 
‘were planted in each hill, The weather was 
fine, the ground was moist. All the kernels put 
forth shoots, one of which was removed trom 
each hill when they had grown about six inches 
high. Soon after that time I commenced 
to feed the crop with a liquid fertiliz- 
er, made by leaching stable manure 
with weak lye or ashes. This application wag 
alternated with a mix-ure of milk of lime anda 
small portion of muriate of ammonia, about two 
ounces to the barrel of water. The ground was 
kept quite moist with this mixture, which was 
applied two or three times a week, and dry, 
leached ashes were occasionally scattered be- 
tween the rows, which were kept clear of weeds 
and grass, frequently stirred. The hills were 
graduuaily raised to a moderate bight until the 
corn was waist high—breast high, with the kaf 
raised. After this only the suriace of the 
ground was stirred with the hoe so as to avoid 
breaking the roots which interlace across the 
furrows whep cora gets large. Itis a disputed 
question whether it 1s not beneficial, especially 
in high cultivation, to break the roots up to a 
certain stage of develcpment, so that more nu- 
merous root tibers will put out. The suckers 
were broken off on some of the hilis, but lcft on 
in others, and it was hard to:ay which was the 
best plan. Where broken off the ears were 
ratber larger and fewer in number, bui the 
smaller ears on some of tne sucker stalks were 
very fine for the table when eaten ‘ off tne 
cob,’ 

** Think of sweet corn ears fitteen inches long, 
and I won’t say how much more, aud far too 
large around to clasp. I never weighed them, 
but they were monstruus, and luscious, and 
high flavored ; it seemed as if the fine fertilizer 
had imparted a high breeding, and had pro- 
duced blue sap which had the quality of blue 
blood, 

‘“*Now to those who are going to raise sweet 
corn, and also to those who buy their corn—and 
probably those who raise or * grow’ their own 
corn will buy occasionally—I will say one word 
about cooking. Fine, sweet green corn should 
never be boiled in the cob more than ten 
minutes, except when the ears are very large; 
then they may require fifteen minutes. When 
they require more than this it is better to cut off 
the kernels and stew them. In this case five. 
minus’ brisk cooking is sufficient. 

“I will not say here how much this patch of 
corn yielded in proportion to the acre ; it might 
appear too much like romance. 

“All who can command a plot of ground, s 
garden if ever so small, should raise their own 
sweet corn, Fine corn is raised in Brooklyn, 
sometimes in small gardens, but there must not 
be surrounding buildings enough to shut out the 
direct sunlight. Those who contemplate grow- 
ing a very small patch of cora—perhaps only two 
or three rows—must recollect that the ears will 
not be filled with kerneis except care is taken to 
scatter the polien of the tops at the right time 
upon the silk, as it hangs out of the car. The 
pollen is so abundant that in a field or patch of 
considerable size every silk fiber (2. ¢., the elon- 
gated pistil which passes down to the ovary or 
germ of the future kernel) is sure to have @ 
pollen grain shed upon it from the anthers at 
the top of the stalk. It is noticed, however, 
that the outside rows in any corn field bear ears 
which are more or less wanting in kernels. 
Now, where there are only a few hills of cord, 
some of the flowers at the top of the stalk may 
be cut off and shaken immediately over the ears, 
the process being repeated once or twice.”— 
Brooklyn Union, 





GRAFTING TREES. 


A STATEMENT was recently made in these 
columns that the American Pomological Society 
since its organization had ruled out some 81x 
hundred varieties of fruit as being unworthy of 
a place in the list of fruits desirable for culti- 
vation. The list might be reduced still more; 
but the unprofitable trees would still remain to 
bear occasi2nal crops of inferior fruit unless 
tree owners saw fit to abide by the judgment of 
the fruit committee, and improve their trees by 
regrafting to bettervarieties. Time and money 
may be wasted or foolishly spent in grafting 
old trees. It is often better to cut down or dig 
out and begin anew on fresh land and with 
young trees of the most desirable sorts. Be 
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are many young healthy trees recently 
come into bearing which are not true to the 
name given them by the nurserymen or their 
agents, and which it may pay to graft over to 
better varieties. Any thrifty, vigorous tree that 
js not too large will pay for grafting if the 

+ variety is unworthy of cultivation, and 
the tree is wanted at all. Our advice is to dig 
out every worthless old fruit tree on the farm or 
in the garden, and convert it into fire wood. 
It allowed to stand it is sure to make a breeding 

d for injurious insects whose progeny 
will prey upon the fruits of better trees. In 
these days of harmful insects, never let a tree 
stand because it is not thought worth cu'ting 
down. It is worth destroying, if for no other 
object than to check the increase of borers, 
caterpillars and other creeping and flying 
things. Having cleaned out everything not 
worthy of keeping, then graft the inferior va- 
rieties 1o the best kinds known. 

Grafting is a very simple operation for any 
person with mechanical iagenuity enough 
to whittle a cider tap that will fill a smootb, 
round hole, or who can sharpen a jack-knife to 
agoodedge. The tools needed are a fine saw, 
astrong knife and hammer for splitting the 
stock, a keen-edged knife for shaping the cions, 
and some grafting wax for covering the cut sur- 
faces to keep out air and water till the part, 
pave had time to unite and heal over. For wax 
there is probably nothing better than that re- 
cently recommended by Dr. Shurtleff, the form- 
ula being 434 pounds white resin, one pound 
pure beeswax, and one pint linseed oil, all to be 
melted together, and, after cooling in cold 
water, to be worked to a uniform copsistency.— 
N.E. Farmer. 





ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN 
FOR MAY. 


Tuost who change their place of residence 
usually do so this month; and such, whether 
they move to a village lotor to a larger place, 
wish to improve it by setting out fruit-bearing 
treesand shrubs. Itis a common mistake to 
undertake too much. An owner of a small place 
cannot afford to grow apples, which he can buy 
for asmall outlay, while he can, by growing 
strawberries and other small fruits, have these 
in greater perfection than they can be pur- 
chased. Persons who begio their operations, 
whether on a small or a large scale, should avoid 
those who advertise trees or shrubs “‘for im- 
mediate bearing.” We know of no tree or fruit, 
bearing plant that will, or ought to bear fruit 
thesame season in which it is planted. In 
planting trees so late, itis the more impor.ant 
toshorten the branches. Nurserymen send a 
showy top without regard to the size of the 
roots; itissafe to cut off at least half of each 
branch before planting. Old trees may be 
grafted, if cions are to be had. 
Insects must be fought from the start. If the 
eggs have not been cut off and destroyed, the 
tent-caterpillars will pitch their tents in the 
forks of the branches. As soon as these are 
seen, remove them by hand, whether gloved or 
not. Borers are often in trees received from 
\he nursery, and each one should be examined 
planted, Wherever sawdust is seen at the 
bueof a young tree, a borer is at work, and 
must be cut or probed out. If strawberry beds 
we not already mulched, apply a covering of 
ttraw between the rows, after a thorouga weed- 
ing, to keep the fruit clean, The trees of a 
bering orchard should have the whole ground ; 
busayoung orchard may be cropped between 
the rows, with benefit to the trees. Potatoes or 
other crops that require manuring and cultiva- 
tionare the best. Currants may have their sea- 
2 much prolonged by heavy mulching. 
Grape-vines planted thia spring should bear but 
*aingle shoot, which should be kept carefully 
Wained to a stake.— American Agriculturist. 


SHEEP IN ORCHARDS. 


Sarzp are better scavengers in a bearing or- 
chard than hogs, notwithstanding they will bark 
mall trees. Even if ringed, hogs will exter- 
Minate most grasses in a small lot, but orchard 
848 will flourish under the trees and under 
the hardest gnawing of the sheep. Besides 
that, sheep will eat up all the windfalls, no mat- 
ter how small, bitter, astringent or rotten, with 
& More Unquestioning appetite than swine; 
hence they protect the trees more effectually 
Seainst insect enemies. lt is principally old 
_ ewes that damage the trees, and that 

© spring when herbage is scanty. They 
may be Prevented from gnawing the bark by an 

*Pplication of coal tar, kerosene, or a wash pre- 
Pared by mixing one quart of soft soap, one 

{art of lime, one quart of pine tar, with three 
gallons of sheep, cow or hen manure, adding 

nt quantity of water, and stirring into 

t the same consistency as ordinary white- 

“a. Apply to the body of the tree with a 

wash brush, splint broom, or with the 

Well protected with a heavy cloth mitten. 

ert will protect the trees against injury 

oe exeept the rams’ horns, and is also 

9 ag © tha growth and health of the trees. 
M9963 10 Proveaiias tar deo.gss go fre 











quently done by insects, worms, etc.; for this 
purpose apply as near the roots as possible, and 
as often as it washed off by the rain from the 
body of the tree. 

But most farmers in the busy season will for- 
get to renew the application, and at the best it 
will not prevent damage by the rams’ horns, 
Hence we have found the best practical protec- 
tion to be stakes. Good locust stakes will last 
from six to ten years.—American Agricultur- 
ist. 





PARIS GREEN FOR CODLING 
WORM. 


Tr has now been several years since we have used 
Paris green for spraying bearing apple trees early 
in summer for destroying the codling worm with 
marked success. The last report of the New 
York Experiment Station reports, with the ad- 
ditional accuracy of counting the trials made 
with this poison on several trees, alternate 
trees being left unsprayed to observe the differ- 
ence. Some thousands in all of the apples were 
counted, and it was found that on the sprayed 
trees the average per cent. of wormy specimens 
was thirteen and a half, and en the unsprayed 
trees thirty-five per cent. It appears that only 
one effective spraying was given, the first hav- 
ing been done with an imperfect instrument. 
The fruit was about the sizeof cherries when 
the work was performed. We prefer at least 
three good sprayings. The operation may have 
deterred to some extent the moths from laying 
their eggs, and, being used on adjacent trees, 
may have driven them from all alike to other 


orchards, Whatever may have been the cause, 
we have found a much larger proportion of 
wormy spscimens in orchards where no spraying 
was given. Spraying with kerosene emulsion 
did no good. At the rate saved by the Paris 
greep, one hundred barrels picked from the 
sprayed trees would have given twenty-two bar- 
rels more of sound frnit than unsprayed ones.— 
Country Gentleman, 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 





Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@385 00 
errr 29 00@31 00 
a errr 81 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone 

Potato Fertilizer......... ovine 

Tobacco “ 





Buckwheat * 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 


Tobacco Fertilizer........ .- 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
DE cectespcess 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs............. 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for bo- 
tatoes....... péaseadepaees 80 00 


Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00@33 00 

Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 

Empire State Superphosphate. 

Fine Ground Bone.......... . 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 

Potato Manure..........eeeeee ° 


Corn 
Verse .nccecccoccscces " 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 
Wheat gueseeueesnds 
Cabbage ‘“ sibaipielindainis 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ‘ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
Williams, Clark & Co.‘z Special- 
ti: . 


ee eeeeeeereeseee - 


B43 655 


e8 : 
Americus sone Superphosphate 


88 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4 cents for Pot and 


5@5 for Pearl. 


FOR [RONw~ 


AO OEING | 


* + CINCINNATI, OHIO. + 


THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 














OW IS THE 
METoPLANT! 





All the best Hardy varieties,2 aND 3 TIMES TRANS- 
PLANTED, with abundance of fibrous roots. Our col- 
i1ection includes the following welt tried sorts, as well 
Amer. & Sor Viuw (Hedg lants) 10 to 15in., 85 per 100 

mer. Arbor Vite (Hedge plan n., 85 per 
.“ “7 co P ry 18to20in., 7 . . 
2%tosvin.,10 “ “* 


“ 


Norway, Spruce ” HY to 12in., 3 oe 
ps 2 feet ae 
“ at o* 
Hemlock Spruce 1b to 20 ie s Se 


to a4 fre 
Tom Thumb (Dwarf) Arbor Vite 8tol2in., 15 ** “ 
Hovey's Golden ' “  Wto 
All the above by the 


“responding rates. Al . JUNIP 


so 0- 
sPoRr%s, the beautiful and hardy Noorga-sounp Or- 
PRESS, and even the BIG TREE of California A ia. 
_ Address, W. s. LITTLE, Rochester, N. ¥ 


. IyPEOVED FA IMPLE NTS. 
Non-Explosive Steam nes, Best lway and 
hreshin: _ 


mers, etc., etc. ra 
ELIcK Co., Albany, N. Y. Established 183, Send 
for Illust: 








THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 
—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 

KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, vic. 

THE FOOS MFC. CO., 

SPRINGFIELD, O. 


BUFFALO SGALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED; 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe WORLD'S EXPOSITION. New Orleans 
(Four Gold Medals. All other principal makers 
competing). Track Scales, Ha: sales, Platform 
es, etc. Important patented improvements. 
BEST VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY. _ 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 















WM. C. WILSON, Florist. 
GREENHOUSES, Astoria, I. I. N. Y. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 


Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, and’ 
rranged in the most artistic manner, at moder 


rates. 
My general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
alms, Orchids, Choice Greevuhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants mailed to all applicants. 








N.Y. P. Co.'s 
United States 







Steel Beal. 


Handles ey 
Adjustable. —«ti—qgame r 


Hard Steel Mold and Land. 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR. 
Send for circulars. 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
57 Beekman St., N. Y. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a oy condition, thereby assuring 
tull weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direc. tothe manufacturer will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN VM. PEARSON, Hudson. N. Y. 
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@TAN LIQUOR PIPED) 


“101 To lll-East-CHEMUNG*PLACE- 














ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for Baven's oe Gurpe and Prices 
or BAUGHYS NE MANURES, 
TRADE MARR recat Cheten 
BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Manufacturers 
or RAW BONE 


_sstasiishz 7 SUPER PHOSPHATE. _ 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


WIT 


RUBBER PAINT. 
D4 













'AINT. 
Washington St., 


ER 
50, 752, 7 
ew Vork, and Cc cvelnnd. Chicago 


and &t.l.ouls. 


IARWERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farmers’ dand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 
181 Front Street, New York. 
ALT. pairs ana Tavie sALT. 


The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapest Salt 
arrau ty BaF an eae a 
ywhere. umphe 
uffalo in 1867, securing 26 of the » tubs of 
y 








Man tured solely by the AMERIC 
SALT Co., L. or furthe: eecae ?: 4 


J W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Mass. 


THE 
Pacific snane Co., 








is record we ask 
you to try it, whether on 
wn, Farm, Garden or 


Pamphlets, containing 





and local ageuts 
= forwarded free. — 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


| Fee ESS its CAUSES and CORE, by one 





o was deaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specislists of the 
day, with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain. simple and successful home treat- 
ment. Address. T. 8. Page, 128 E. 26th St.. N. ¥. City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue Ipr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large» gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They wil] be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
sach, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
Ounited States, on the receipt of one dollar or¢ 


womte Awe aante cenh = (The mone! mena vo 6) Ai! 





“ELNURANOG 


A SpRINGFIELD ENGINE AND 4 





t: THRESHER CO. 


@)'.- 
oe SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 
me, > BEST THRE SHING MACHINERY , 


MADE--- SEND FOR NEW \ 
\. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Always mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


MADH FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STHEL. 





NO RIVETS OR HOLES 





THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET..21 


——————eeeeeee* 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





TO ASK 











BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.. Ilion. N. ¥. 
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Did it ever occur to you how much cleaner 
and nicer it is to wash the Napkins, Towels, 
Handkerchiefs, Table Linen, etc., by them- 
selves, with soap not made of putrid fats or 
questionable grease P 

Do it with Ivory Soap (ninety-nine and 
forty-four hundreths per cent. pure), made 
of vegetable oil, and use them ccnfident that 
they are clean and not tainted. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
rine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 812 
fine White French China Dinner Bets, 109 p’cs.. 22 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 picoee, 8.50; white 
Richly Decorated Ch . bases 
her Sets, 10 pieces, $4: white.. 
orated Dinner Sets, all colors and desizns... 20 00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanvin 
O ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application, Es:imates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 


Orders pected and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge, O. D. or on receipt of P. 0. M. Order, 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of Internaftonal 
Tnventions ae also Grand Gold 
ny Fd the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
ait useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New. York. 


























W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 
Branch W: 

#7 John ge. “ery sere, and 
197 Lake 8) 

eine enon or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Geckos, 


nes, i) 
Fix mn’ Curbe, yard 
Hydrants, iegtrest Wash 


Wworxs Founpep ts m1 








Highest 
t by the Universal re 
ijbition at Paris, France, in 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Wateriee. N. V. 


PEERLESS 


A | Shaking and Dumping 0 
Fire) Grates. 





Periectly Clean , "tree 
In use ip Giktea Bistes Epeneney 





ANYTHING GOOD ENOUGH 


was soc the eee peter af of salt that there was notht until Tuomas Haan of Liver- 
pool, En ere was 70! name too in the way of salt 
ut in oy human stomach, f he reason thet the kidneys extract all ths 
ne matter from the food, cea sith it the limeand m are 80 
ly responsible for stone wn the bladder and other dis ressing diseases of 
the urinary organs. 


‘ONLY HIGGIN § “EUREKA” SALT 


is free from these. 


It is made by the only poo for which the fesiieh Gov" 
ernment gran letters patent, and which at 


advance in salt manu 





facture as nests wasin making & wee, jt others crush or nd up the 

limey pan t cannot be seen, but t fisezin Dive process extracts it. Un- 

equaled for oniry, SWEETNESS i, FLAVOR. For sale by the Best 
rocers. 


Registered Tradema HIGG 
REMEMBER TE THe BRAND GIN’ ‘Ss “EUREKA SALT. 
or the Dairy “EURE KA" SALT H no equal, Its remarkable anti-septic qualities make it THE GREAT- 
EST" “PRESERVATIVE OF THE AGE.” Only the hich erade “ EJREKA™” SALT should be used for house- 
hold and dairy purposes. Manufactured \— thes "UREK \ SALT M’r°G. CO. (Limited) Liverpool, England. 
MERCANTUGSS NcHaNGe SNe 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 


RACINE HARDWARE Be 


* ©. F. BURGER, Manager. 
. COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 


Hudson. 
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A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT, 


102 Chambers Sit., cor. Church St., New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON, COPPER, AND ZINC WORK, 


Iron Roof Crestings, Copper, Copper 


Finiats, Bannerets, ii: v- sie 


Crosses, etc., Wrought 
Lightning Rods. 


and Cast Iron Rail- 
ings, Cemetery Rail- 
ing Wire, Office and 
Bank Railing. 
Wrought and CastIron 


and Wire Door and 
Window Guards. All 
kinds of plain and 


Bronze, Brass, and 
Iron Stable Fittings 
of the most approved 
designs. 

Hay Racks, Mang- 
ers, Stall Guards, Stall 
Posts, Gutter Traps, 


ornamental Galvan- 

ized Iron Work. Tie Rings, Water 
Fountains, Garden Troughs, etc., etc. Cop- 

Vases, Statuary, Deer, per Weather Vanes, 

Dogs, ete. Lawn and 


ParkSetteesand HOS Daw Designs. 


Chairs for Public 
and Private Grounds, = 
Plain and Fancy Iron > 
and Brass Bedsteads =zi=8ap 
for Private use and & 

public Institutions. 


THE COMBINATION GAS MAC MACHINE CO. 


= ae DETROIT, es a ori ONT., 


| GAS MACHINES 


= For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


.-s OR ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogues; 
name the goods desired 
and mention this pa- 








=| The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. Over 4,000 
: Machi in ful operation. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
New York Reench. JOHN S. LEVIS, Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuz ement for mer, 
womex and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goeds, and my highest class boote and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


workmanship by any £0 goods in one, connie. and my lopest class goods are euperier ly Fan respect to al] 
others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and shoes should tend for m lustrated pam- 
phlet«, which will give price-list and all information that is required. It will pay you 17 y end tor the pamphlets 


To preserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
beautiful, use my Sea] Polish Blacking. 


McCOM R, Inventor “ Manufact urer of MqOember's Patent Boots and Shi Patent 
taste ee Rest a “treet. New Vork. Mention Tar Inperax On Ghee ond Sete 


Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


The only system that affords ABSOLUTE protection from lightning. 

The subscriber baving been in the business one-third of a ceniury without a failure feels him- 
self competent to thoroughly protect any building from the effects of lightning. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. G4 College Place, New York. 


Corner Chambers Street, New Y ork. 
Nov 34, 108s. RIGHMOND 


cuampron |O: D, CASE’S SONS, 


(LATE OF 837 BROAVWAY) 


No. 4 East 20th Street, 


Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., 
New York. 




















all other wire and picket fence machines 


le pe mass in the 

On rough, hilly 
tu, Ah. Wh. a, which no 
tment 


Surpasses 

for making stron pee ae 
that no stock will b 

ground, it keeps 


Other machine aan without constant adjus' 
It is cosy te to L 


WAYNE AGHICULTURAL CO- hd 


IF PAGE'S 


Are still offering their varied stock of 


WALL PAPERS 


At Very Attractive Prices. 














POWDER 


of low tes = 
Phosphate powders. Sold onl . rt weleh alum @ 








LeBOSQUET 






APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 
S. Davis Jr.’s, Cincinnati, 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


For forty-five years this brand has given satisfac. 
tion for the evenness and richness of its curing, Sold 
by leading Grocers, who have circulars ** How to Quok 


rings Sal 


IN THE GREAT 
All Saved their Contents 
THE SAFES WERE IN USE BY THE FOI- 
LOWING PARTIES, WHO CERTIFY TO 


THE PRESERVATION OF THEIR BOOKS: 
PAPERS, MONEY, Etc.: 


BANK OF KEY WEST, &. w. Alien, Casbier 
JAMES G. JONES, Mayor of Key West. 
JULIUS ELLINGER & CO., Cigar Factor. 
FOGERTY & JOHNSON, snip Chandlers, et 
WILLIAM CURRY, Ship Yara ana Warehouse. 








A. F. TIFT, Coal Yard and Warehouse. 
J. J. PHILBRICK, Merchants 
SEIDENBERG &CO., == cigar Factor 
CHAS. R. PIERCE, General Store. 
MC KILLIP BROS., Boots and Shoes 
DUFFY & WILLIAMS, Hardware, etc 
MICHAEL WADE, Buoks and Variety: 
R. J. PERRY, Drugs 
GEO. L. BARTLUM. Dry Goods, ete 
GEO. DEMERITT; Groceries. 
J. H. GREGORY, Cigar Factory: 
JOS. M. NAVARRO, Cigar Factor! 
G. W. MASLIN, Baker and Groce 

Store. 


J. CURRY, pa oe 
HERRING & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


THE LARGEST SAVE WORKS IN 
THE WORLD. THE OLD- 














pote ay , Lents EST IN AMERICA. 
:) 0, 
“fend for Wandsomely Tlus- ARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE, NOS. 261 AND 21 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
trated Catalogue, and state where 3 ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fu! iy Y. 
this ase. Be DVERTIRE . JUDICIOUSLT ’ 
BissELL & Co., Brae AO. c AGU) Sx wit on to enave tt ie oneaaie Ane hi tor it. it. Tht ont way. to, 10 aad 
Pittsburgh, Pa. a OF sample Tin Gon by Mall, aT N. Becond 8t.. Phil. Pa. | THOMAS, Chisago, Ul plate 
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